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SUPPLEMENT 
FOR SALE 
PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 


SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRETT, F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54055). 


DARTMOUTH. Riverside Flats now in 
course of construction from £2,300 to 
£2,825. Freehold.—Apply Sole Agents, 
Messrs. CRESSWELL MULLETT & Co., Dart- 
mouth. Tel. 78. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 
Apply: J. *GoRDON VICK, F.B.1.0.8., F.A.I., 
Okehampton (Tel. 21/22), Devon. ¥ 
DEVON, HALWILL. Choice Residential 
Property. Vacant Possession. 3 recep. 
8 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
main services, 8 acres paddocks, excellent 
condition. £4,500. Particulars: KIVELL & 
Sons, Estate Agents, Holsworthy, Devon. _ 
DEVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. é. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL. Consult GuY MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 121 Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). _ OASjee'is 
ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 
Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
SON, F.A.I., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 
EXETER AND DEVON COUNTRY. 
WHITTON & LAING (Established 1844). 
For all Properties, Furniture Sales, Valua- 
tions and Surveys, 20, Queen Street, Exeter 
(Tel. 59395/6) and at TIVERTON. | 
INDHEAD, SURREY. Long Lease. 
Ground floor §.C. Flat. 4 large rooms 
and bathroom, all new fittings and decora- 
tions. Garage. 1}? acres maintained grounds, 
select residential road. Few minutes’ walk to 
beauty spots, buses and shops.—BRAMLEY 
Crort, Lrp., Tower Road, Hindhead. 2! 
RELAND. BarrTuRsBy & CoO., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting ‘properties and 
Residential Farms available forjsale or letting, 


COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 4, 


1960 


elassified properties 


OMERSET COAST, nr. Exmoor, Modern 
Detached House of character, 2 rec., 
with sun loggias, breakfast room, kit,, 5 bed., 
h. & c. Cent, htg, Aga. Garage. All mains, Small 
attractive garden. Frhld. £5,000.—Box 2709. 
os 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


Wanted 


WANTED TO BUY. A sizeable Agricul- 
tural Estate in South Devon, purely for 
Investment for Family Trust fund, A man- 
sion is not sought, but its inclusion will not 
preclude serious consideration if farms are 
together and well let. No commission re- 
quired.—Land Agents or Solicitors kindly 
write: ERIO LLOYD, F.A.1., 80, Fleet Street, 
Torquay, who is being retained by the Trust. 
Pe 


BUSINESSES AND 
HOTELS 


For Sale 


WANTED 


LACKMORE VALE HUNT. Urgently 
wanted by autumn, a Period Residence 
with 3 reception rooms, 5-6 bed., stabling and 
land (let or in jhand)—50 acres ideal.—Reply 
“Confidential’’, PETER SHERSTON & WYLAM, 
Land Agents, Sherborne (Tel. 661/2). 
GENUINE BUYER wants Property on 
Thames between Windsor and London 
of 2-50 acres. 
stream or creek.—JESSIMAN, 22, 
Pountney Lane, E.C.4. 
H OUSES WANTED in all parts of Surrey, 
Kent and Sussex. Many active buyers 
waiting for good quality Properties between 
£5,000 and £10,000. Please telephone Wall- 
ington 5577,—Moorn & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Usual commission required. 
House WANTED, TO RENT. Whole 
of August. Must have private beach, 
or very easy approach to beach. House-proud 
family. South coast, Devon, Cornwall or 
South Wales preferred. Inspection required 
before agreement. 85 gns. or more paid for 
right place.—Reply Box 2711. 


MUST have frontage to main 
Laurence 


ORNWALL. R. E. PRIOR, FR 
F.A.1., The Moor, Falmouth, Te’ 


DEVON and S.W. COUNTIES, For se) 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Ripr 
BOSWELL & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


DEVON. Dartmouth and Kings 

Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Saleon' 
districts. 
FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTI 


£550 to £20,000. 


TUCKERS, 1, 2 and 3, Hauley Road, 
Dartmouth. Tel. 196 and 150. 


EN GLISH LAKES. Auctioneers, Value) 
Land Agents and Surveyors. Est. 1841, 
Prootor & BIRKBECK, Lake Road, Wind 
mere (Tel. 688), and at Lancaster and Londc 
ESSEX AND SUFFOLK. | 
perties and farms.—C, M. STanvoll 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
ENLEY-ON-THAMES. J. CHAMBE! 
AND Co., 17, Hart Street. Hst. “a 
Tel. 71 and 1510. 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—5, 
TAYLOR LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helis 
Agents for superior residential properties, 


SOUTH DEVON RESORT. Superior 
Detached Private Hotel standing in 
delightful secluded grounds, easy reach shops 
and sea front. 18 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 Public rooms, staff quarters. Garage. All 
mains services. Superbly furnished and 
equipped. Modern kitchen equipment. Iil- 
ness reason for sale. Reasonable price 
accepted for freehold. Furnishings, etc. as 
Going Concern. Details: Sole Agents; 
RUSSELL & HAMLEY, F.A.I., Town End, 
Bodmin, Cornwall. Tel. 2346. 
VERY PROFITABLE Wholesale Business 
for Gent or Lady, can be operated from 
Anywhere. £6,000, includ. stock.—Box 2695. 


To Let 

HOTEL WYE VALLEY. Beautiful 
countryside. 20 bedrooms, excellent 

condition, central ee £2,000 for furni- 

ture. Lease.—Box 2655. 


TO LET 


JRELAND. Extensive register of all types 
of Agricultural, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.— JAMES H. NoRTH & Co., Estate 
Agents (Established 1829), 20, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. REGent 3759. Head Office: 
110, Grafton Street, Dublin. ‘oa 
JRELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small stud 
farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
Ton & HAMILTON (EstavEs) LTp., Dublin. 
| TCHENOR, WEST SUSSEX. A most 
agreeable place in which to live and par- 
ticularly for sailing men. London 2 hours, 
Solent at your doorstep. 5-roomed cottage 
for sale, modern services. £3,950, available 
March.— Box 2697. Sai © et 
OVELY OLD CHARACTER COTTAGE 
Beautifully modernised, full central 
heating. Country postn., Basingstoke/Read- 
ing, btwn. Large entr. hall, lounge, dining 
rm., kit., bathrm., 2 w.c.’s. 4 beds., large 
garage; 1 acre; natural gdns. Tennis lawn. 
£4,750 Frhd.—PARNELL JORDY & HARVEY, 
Basingstoke. Tel. 2070-1. n nH! 
MARLOW, BUCKS. Historical, Robert 
Adam Period Small House overlooking 
town and backed by fields and woods. 2 bed., 
small dining-hall, beautifully proportioned 
part-panelled lounge with superb views over 
river and Thames Valley. Every electrical 
labour-saving device, double garage, studio- 
workshop, sun loggia and small but entirely 
screened garden. £4,500.—Further details: 
EDWARD GRAY & Co., Marlow. Tel, 2. 
APER HOUSE. A rare opportunity to 
purchase the 98-year Lease of a charming 
Georgian House on The Green at Hampton 
Court. 3 double bedrooms, dining and draw- 
ing rooms, kitchen, bath and store rooms— 
£7,200. Telephone Molesey 1310 or write: 
R, A. Lun, The Old Court House, The Green, 
Hampton Court. d en 
SHROPSHIRE/WALES BORDER. New- 
ly erected, 3 beds., large greenhouse, 
mains water and electricity, septic tank. 
African hardwood floors, ground floor cloaks., 
individual design, magnificent views, over 1 
acre, Garden layout completed. Photos on 
request. £4,500. Tel. Oswestry 2926. 7 
OUTH SOMERSET. Choice small Tudor 
Country House, with 24 acre partly- 
walled, well-cared-for grounds, 4 bedrooms. 
Dressing room. Bathroom, 2 w.c.’s. Cloaks. 
Study lounge and dining room. Kitchen 
with Agamatic central heating. Garage. 
Outbuildings. 2 greenhouses. £5,250. F.H. 
V.P. Main services. Very strongly recom- 
mended by Sole Agents: TAYLOR & Co., 
Country Property Specialists, Crewkerne, 
Som. Tel. 546, 


GARDENING 


WELL-KNOWN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
is now available for consultation in the 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire area 
on all questions of garden development.—Apply 
MIDLANDS GARDENS, LTD., Exchange Street, 
Wolverhampton. 
URTHER GARDENING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
appear on page 246, When replying to ad- 
vertisements, please mention COUNTRY LIFE. 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


Furnished 


ANTS. To be let fully furnished, Som- 

borne Park, King’s Somborne. A pre~ 
dominantly Georgian Residence overlooking 
parklands and with mainly south aspect; 
comprising: 10 bed. and dressing rooms; 
3 bathrooms, 5 reception, lounge hall, domes- 
tic offices, 3 attic rooms. Main electricity. 
Central heating. Gardener’s cottage.—Out- 
buildings. £250 p.a.—Apply: JoHN GERMAN 
AND SON, Estate Offices, Ramsbury (Tel. 361) 
Nr. Marlborough. hau cron 
PEMBROKESHIRE, near the sea at Dale. 

To Let furnished during May (8 gns. 
per week), June (10 gns. per week), July 
(12 gns. per week), and first half August 
(12 gns. per week); a fully furnished 
cottage for 10 people. — pply: EVANS, 
RoacH & Co., F.A.1., (Dept. C.L.), 46, High 
Street, Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


OSEPH MAY LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal cost 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1. (MUSeum 2411.) 
MeVINa SOUTH is surprisingly simple’ 
if the removal, furnishings, adaptations, 
renovations and built-in furniture are one-man 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop in 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a trained 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DICKESON 
AND FRENOH, of course (Tel. 580). 
PICKFORDS. Removers and Storers. 
Part lots or single articles. Weekly de- 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal Coim- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4. CAN, 4444, 
WARING & QILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices, Estimates and 
advice free.—154, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. (MUS. 6000), and 148, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGE and/or Development Funds 
available in any amounts.—FOSTER AND 

COGHILL, 26, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 

WHI. 5561. 

MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 
let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 

Houses.—TALLAOK Stott & Co., L@D., 37, 

Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


ARDEN PROTECTION CAGES, full protec- 
tion from Birds and Frost. Steel Cages com- 
plete with netting, any size. Also Tennis Nets, 

Sports Nets all kinds, Catalogue Free. 

SUTTON, NETMAKER, 

Hadlow Chambers, SIDCUP, KENT, Est. 1912. 
ARDEN SEATS, tables, gates, barrows and 
fencing. Brochure from Manufacturers.— 

ROWLAND BROTHERS, Bletchley, Bucks. 
ARDY HEDGING PLANTS, Shrubs and 
Standard trees, also Roses—send £2 for 

one dozen of our selection of Hybrid Tea or 

Polyantha Roses, carriage and packing free for 

cash with order. Free Catalogue and Roses List 

available on request. 

GOWANS, MITCHINSON & LAMBERT LTD., 

Alnwick, Northumberland. 

CRAYJAK” combined boot scraper and 
jack, the ideal gift for all country folk. 

Details—Dept. 7, P. J. EDMONDS, Itchen 

Abbas, Winchesiér, Hants. 


[NVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 

types of property, including castles, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 


SEMI-RETIRED Northern manufacturer 


residing London requires furnished count-— 


try house or cottage on or-within 12 miles 
Sussex- coast. 6-12 MONTHS RENT IN 


ADVANCE. Considerate tenant. Highest 
references.—Box 2657. R 
HE PRESENT POSITION in the 


Country House market is that of demand 
being well in excess of supply. While this 
healthy state obtains our purpose is to 
contact owners who have attractive resi- 
dential properties for sale with vacant 
possession and the sphere of our interest 
covers the whole of England. The market 


is particularly active in ‘the Home 
Counties, especially within ‘‘commuting 
distance” of London, and we will inspect, 


value and photograph suitable properties 
without charge. Ours is the only London 
organisation specialising exclusively in the 
disposal of Country House and Estates. 
Usual commission terms.—F, L. MERCER 
AND Co., 66/68, Haymarket, 8.W.1. Tel.: 
WHitehall 7761. Please quote this magazine. 


WANTED. Hampshire, within about 20 
miles radius of Andover. There is a 
strong demand for all types of property, par- 
ticularly the smaller Country Residence, 
Residential Holdings and Farms. —Please 
send particulars to F, ELLEN & Son, London 
Street, Andover, In many cases we are re- 
tained by prospective purchasers. 
WANTED TO RENT in Surrey. Country 
House with large rooms, unfurnished. 
Rural or semi-rural, reasonable rent for period 
of up to three years. Full references.—Box 
2706 or Lingfield 373. 
£500 DOWN for Large Country House, 
grounds, 100 miles London, income 


JERSEY, C.1.—Varpon & 00., House pi) 
Estate Agents, 4, Burrard ” Street, : 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for 
types of property and investments. 
ERSEY.—F, Li GALLAIS & SONS, 0 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. 
ERSEY.—Hampton & SONS tee i 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Heli 
(Tel. Central 20358). 
LE!ICESTER AND COUNTY, WARNE 
SHEPPARD & WADE, Chartered ‘Auctic 
eers and Hstate Agents, Surveyors a 
Valuers, The Auction Mart 16-18 Halfo) 
Street, Leicester. Tel. 21613/4, 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRI 
—MONTAGUEH TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., FY, 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Esta 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir ae 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5), 
L'NCOLNSHIRE an orders 
BarLbY & AMBLER (Chartered), Wes 
minster Bank Chambers, Grantham. 
M!D/NORTH SOMERSET/DO 
QLOS BORDERS. Residential to 
and country Properties, Business, Farms ai 
Smallholdings.—For details: Kine Mimi 
AND Co., F.A.1., Wells on. | 
SOMERSET, DORSET, 
details of Residential 4 Be Agricultur 
Properties consult R. B, TAYLOR & SON 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), ar 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter, . 
SOUTH DEVON. For Coastline an 
Country Properties.—ERIOo LLOYD, F.A.) 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062), 
SOUTH LEICS and borders, HOLLOWs 
Prick & Co. (R. G. Green, F.R.LOE 
¥.A.1,), Agricultural Valuers and Chartere 
Surveyors, Market Harborough, Tel, 241 
(Est. 1809). 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIB 

JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath,specis 
ists in high- -class Residences and statesman 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel, 700 


adequate for high repayment-mortgage. 
Box 2704. 


LAND WANTED 


LAND WANTED in North and North- 

East England and South Scotland par- 
ticularly Glasgow and Edinburgh areas for 
Residential Estate Development.—Details of 
site and services available to Box 2696. 


I ACRES Fertile Ground with/without 

house, req. by plant breeder, pleasant 
rural country in any county from Shropshire 
and Yorkshire to Dorset.—JEFFERSON- 
Brown, Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 


DIRECTORY 


BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN P, POLE (incorporating 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel, 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham’ and High Wycombe. 


BOGNOR REGIS, Aldwick, Middleton 
and West Sussex areas. A wide selection 
of houses and bungalows for sale and a 
choice selection sent to meet applicants 
particular requirements.—Apply: BARRY 
J. MISHON, Valuer, Surveyor, House and 
Estate ‘Agent, 43, *Aldwick Road, Bognor 
Regis. Tel. Bognor 2018. 


CoOTswoLns. Also Berks, Oxon and 

Wilts.—Honsps & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2184). 


classified announcements 


AUKINS scare off woodpigeons. Price 

£2/10/0 and £5/10/0 from agricultural 
engineers, Army and Navy Stores, C.G.A., Ltd., 
Made by NORTH AND KINSMAN, Rougham, 
King’s Lynn, 


PRIVATE DRIVES, FORECOURTS, ESTATE 
ROADS, etc., resurfaced or constructed by 
specialists. Tarmacadam or Tarspraying. Esti- 
mates free.—STANLEY LUCAS (Slough), LTD., 
Alexandra Road, Slough 21279. 


WEET PEA PLANTS for the Connoisseur. 

Collection 100 Autumn-Sown Plants in 10 
varieties specially chosen for Scent and Colour, 
54/- incl. carriage. Or write for full list.— 
J. F. TURRAL, Sweet Pea Plant Specialist, 
Farnley, nr. Otley, Yorkshire. 


VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of Quality 

Our Catalogue is helpful and interesting. 
Free on request.—W. J. UNWIN, Ltd., Seeds- 
men, Histon, Cambs. 


eae 
ToRQuay AND S. DEVON. For Tow 

and Country Properties. — Wasa 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4332). 


TORQUAY AND SOUTH DEVON, ix 

Town and Country ee Bu iness 
and Investments.— WILLIAMS & Cox, Au 
tioneers, Valuers & Estate Agents, ot 
Strand, ‘Torquay (25255), 


Torquay, DEVON. Town, Coastal an 


Country Properties.—A,. P. R. Nr 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, midway ie 


and sea, Britain’s sunniest inland 
—BRACKEIT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27/29, 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1158), , 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 
SouruEaN RHODESIA. Farm Sate 


the only Teal estate organisation spe 
exclusively in farms. All our staff ha 
considerable Rhodesian farming exp: 
We shall be very pleased to help you s€ 
the right property from our register 0! 
500 inspected farms. Let us know | 
requirements; we will send you full de 
of recommended properties. 


OUTH OF FRANCE: IT. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. Pr 
land and investments for sale.—A 
BARRY J. MIsHON (Valuer, Sur 
House and Estate Agent), 43, Aldwick Row 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 2018, _ 


ATERER’S SPRING SALE CATALO! 
offering Herbaceous Plants. F 
Plants, Roses and Shrubs at reduced 
for delivery during Feb./March, will gla 
forwarded post free—on request. The 
offered is of the highest possible quality ! 
is all grown in our own Nurseries. 3 
JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD. 
The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 2% 


FORESTRY , 

PRINEst QUALITY, large stocks of Har 

Forest tree transplants and sé 

available for immediate despatch; also inte 

quantities of some Conifers. Please send 
free Catalogue—GOWANS, MITCHINSON ¢ 

LAMBERT, LTD., Alnwick, Northumberlanc 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON PAGES 247 - 249 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 247 


Jol. CKXVII No. 3283 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


COLCHESTER 6 MILES 


(LONDON ONE HOUR) 
Standing on high ground with attractive rural views and close to a well-known village. 


ee 


SUPPLEMENT—1 


mOUNTRY~ LIFE 


FEBRUARY 4, 1960 


A WELL-BUILT 
MODERN HOUSE 


with picturesque elevations in multi- 
coloured brick under a tiled roof. 


3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms 
(4 with fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 


Modern drainage 


; Joint Sole Agents: FENN, WRIGHT & CO., 146, High Street, Colchester and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Double garage. 


WELL LAID OUT EASILY 
MAINTAINED GROUNDS 
with many ornamental and flowering shrubs 


HARD TENNIS COURT 


Small orchard and paddock. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


(Ref. 56831 S.C.M.) 


A LARGE 


SELECTION OF PROPERTIES 


FOR SALE 


IN THE BAHAMAS 
NO ESTATE DUTY ON REAL ESTATES 


OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVE NOW AT 309, BAY STREET, NASSAU 
UNTIL END OF MARCH 


CASTLE ISLAND IN MENATI STRAITS 


In magnificent position in the Straits with panoramic views of the famous suspension bridge and Snowdonia. 


FINELY SITED BUNGALOW 
Beautifully equipped with fitted 
furniture and having every 
modern convenience. 


Large lounge, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, playroom and 
sun balcony. 


Central heating and 
main water and electricity. 


IDEAL HOLIDAY HOUSE 
Yacht slipway. 
Sheltered deep moorings. 


. FISH HOUSE AND WEIR 


Attractive natural garden with 
mainland garage. 


Motor Causeway Approach. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD including 
all furnishing except linen and 
cutlery. 


CASTLE ISLAND 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDER 


With delightful views over the River Stour estuary. Convenient 
for buses and trains. 


CHARMING JACOBEAN STYLE HOUSE 


Having 3 _ reception 
rooms, cocktail bar, 
6 principal bed and 
dressing rooms (basins 
h.andc.), 2 bathrooms. 
Staff accommodation. 
Central heating. 
Main electric 
light and water. 
Stabling, garages, 
piggeries, tithe barn, 
lodge, cottage. 
Delightful grounds. | 


Hard tennis court. Walled kitchen garden, pasture and arable. 
FREEHOLD, ABOUT 25 ACRES 


Joint Sole Agents: C. M. STANFORD & SON, Colchester, and 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (55994 K.M.) 


MAYfair 3771 


(15 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 


PULBOROUGH 3 MILES 


1 mile from village (London 1 hour 10 mins.) 
EXCELLENT ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


Which has been 
recently converted 
and modernised. 


Hall, 
2 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Partial central heating. 


Main electric light and 
water. 


Cottages. 2 garages. 
Charming small walled garden, in all about 1 ACRE 

Further Cottage available. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56548 G.J.A.) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 4, 1960 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 Grosvenor 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


SUPPLEMENT—2 


By direction of the Executors of Lady Bushby, dee’d. 
THE OLD BELL HOUSE, LUDFORD, NEAR LUDLOW, SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 


Ludlow 4 a mile. Gloriously sited on the south bank of the River Teme. 


THIS CHARMING HALF-TIMBERED TUDOR HOUSE (Circa 1500) 


HAS BEEN SKILFULLY RESTORED 
BY AN EMINENT ARCHITECT 


And contains lounge hall, study, dining 

room, morning room, convenient domestic 

offices, drawing room, 3 main bedrooms, 
3 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electricity, yas and water. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
LARGE GARAGE 
Beautiful garden, including 14th-century mill. 
VALUABLE FISHING RIGHTS 


3 ATTRACTIVE COTTAGES, 
HOCKEY’S MILL, LUDLOW 


AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 5 LOTS (unless previously sold privately), at the PROPERTY on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1960, at 11.30 a.m 
To be followed by a three days’ sale of the valuable contents. 


Full illustrated particulars available from the Joint Auctioneers: 


JOHN NORTON, F.V.I., Imperial Chambers, Ludlow (Tel. 70), or JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 21522-3). 


WEST SUSSEX—NEAR CHICHESTER 


In convenient position within easy reach of town and harbour. 


CARTAGENA FARM, BIRDHAM 


comprising : 


The Detached Residence 
Hall, cloakroom, 
4 reception rooms, 

5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Matured garden. Garage. 


Attested Model 
Farmery of 47 ACRES. 


Excellent buildings, yard. 
Modern cottage. 


For SALE by AUCTION 
on MARCH 2, 1960, 
as a whole or in lots. 


Solicitors: Messrs. FRERE CHOLMELEY & NICHOLSONS, 
, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 


Auctioneers: JACKSON- STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Stree. Chichester 
(Tel.: Chichester 2633-4). 
EAST SUFFOLK 
EXCELLENT MODERNISED FARMHOUSE AND 33 ACRES 
Delightfully situated overlooking marshes famed for their wildfowl. 
Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 


modern kitchen, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main electricity and water. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
USEFUL BUILDINGS 


Attractive, laid-out 
garden and 33 ACRES 
at present let. 


FREEHOLD, £5,500 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, East Anglian Office, 168, High 
Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231-2). 


ESKDALE, Near WHITBY, YORKS 
Whitby 32 miles. Middlesbrough 28 miles. York 43 miles. 
A SMALL RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
IN IMMACULATE ORDER 


Delightfully situated on village outskirts with unrivalled views of dale and River Esk. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, MODEL KITCHEN, 4-5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
- 112 ACRES SLOPING TO RIVER 


SALMON AND SEA TROUT FISHING 
OVER 1% MILES IF REQUIRED 
(Sole rights in perpetuity.) 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


Details from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 23, High Petergate, York 
(Tel. 25033-4). 


,Built of local stone. 


WILTSHIRE 
In a charming old-world village between Trowbridge and Westbury (12 hours London). 


DELIGHTFUL ELIZABETHAN PERIOD HOUSE WITH A MOST 
ATTRACTIVE QUEEN ANNE FRONT 


Situated in a secluded 
position on the edge of 
the village. 

3 reception rooms, domes- 
tic offices, cloakroom, 5 
principal bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
playroom, 3 attic rooms. 
PERIOD STABLE 
BLOCK 


Attractive walled garden, 
kitchen garden, orchard, 
nut grove. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 


Main electric light and power. Estate water supply. 
PRICE $7,000 


Owner’s Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). (Iolio 16800) 


THE KNOLL HOUSE 
KNOSSINGTON, OAKHAM 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE, 580 FEET UP, FACING SOUTH | 


Hall, sitting room, dining 
room, domestic offices, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


All main services. 


GARAGES 
and 
STABLING FOR FIVE 
HORSES 


Small garden. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge St., Northampton 
(Tel. 32990). 
PECKOVER, BURRILL & OWEN, 47, Vale Street, Denbigh. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE TEST 
Stockbridge 4 miles. Romsey 8 miles. 
CHARMING, FULLY MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE 


Part datin) from the late 17th century, standing in the centre of a 
delightful village. 


3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
Main electricity. Main water available. 


PRICE £4,200 FREEHOLD 


SURREY. In the favoured South Munstead area. 
A MODERN CHARACTER HOUSE IN RURAL SURROUNDINGS 
2 miles from Godalming. 

6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 2-3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
PLAYROOM AND GARAGE 
Main electricity and water. 

OUTSTANDING GARDEN OF ABOUT 2 ACRES 
PRICE £9,850 


Further details from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, W.1 
(GRO. 6291). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WANTED 


AFFORESTATION HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


A VERY LARGE FUND IS AVAILABLE with 
LAKE, RIVER OR SEA FRONTAGE 


from private sources for 


INVESTMENT IN ESTABLISHED WOODLANDS AND LAND 5/7 BEDROOMS, 2/3 BATHROOMS 


SUITABLE FOR PLANTING 


20 TO 50 ACRES 


PREFERABLY IN LARGE BLOCKS 


West or south of London, preferably within about 13/2 hours journey. 


UP TO 5,000 ACRES IN ALL WOULD BE CONSIDERED 
3 A good price will be paid for the right property. 


Buyers’ Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, who will treat all replies 
AGEly (Ror P.C.0.) eee All particulars to Mr. H., clo KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (Ref. S.C.M.) 


ce ae Ea aS GE Pn = Sn 
MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 f Telegrams: " 
(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) Galleries, Wesdo, London 


1, STATION ROAD 4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
READING N f Ki LAS PICCADILLY, W.1 
READING 54055 (4 lines) ESTABLISHED 1882 REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 
a ee Ee ee 
WOKINGHAM, BERKS GORING, OXON THE VICARAGE, DUNSDEN 
1 mile of Wokingham Station, and within a , Glorious position over 250 ft. above sea level and . Be iD nae ae peRe EN 
of UNG NaN ELT ooe within an hour of Poa diiiicdensive views By order of the Church Commissioners. 


AN ARCHITECT’S PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE iz a 
Cloak., sep. w.c., staircase hall, 2 large recs., kitchen, etc., t ~~ 
6 beds. (4 with basins h. and c.), bath., w.c., fine garage 
block with workshop. Gardens and paddock of 2 ACRES. 
Main water, electricity and drainage. 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


BUCKLEBURY COMMON (NEAR) 
Reading 9 miles. Walking distance of hourly bus service. 
A SMALL 18th-CENTURY RESIDENCE of consider- 
able charm, high up with extensive country views 
between Bradfield College and Bucklebury Common. 
2-3 recs., fine kitchen, 4-5 beds., 2 baths., 2 w.c.s. Garage 
for 2 cars. Easily maintained garden. Main water and 

electricity. 
PRICE £6,350 FREEHOLD 


q 


Sa Ss x 
fs : BERKSHIRE HILLS Jnspoi i Ideally suitable for Private 
A SMALL ESTATE OF CONTEMPORARY Reading 8 miles. In delightful position facing south and der ee ronwe cine Pinta 2 units or Flats. 
HOUSES. Charming. small but roomy houses well west and in the middle of a privately owned estate. Hall, cloaks., sep. w.c.; 4 rec., 7 bed., bath., 2 staircases 
sited in the well wooded grounds of a house. Extremely A CHARMING 15th-CENTURY HOUSE. 3 recs., = erattics Splendid outbuildings. 1 ACRE 7 
well planned and fitted. Hall, cloak., w.c., 2 recs., 4 beds., domestic offices, 4 beds., bath., w.c., large garage and Eee ie 1 Bas 
bath., all main services. Garage. Good garden. stabling, gardens and paddock of 2 acres. Main water. Main water and electricity. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE 


PRICE £4,870 FREEHOLD 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD YORK DARLINGTON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 


WEST SUSSEX. In a beautiful Country Setting YORKSHIRE 


Half a mile from main road with bus; 3 miles from good main-line station. 


NORTH OR WEST RIDING 


Small stone and brick 


House reputed to have SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
been a smugglers’ inn, 
now modernised and OR FARM 


well appointed, 


URGENTLY REQUIRED BY A CLIENT 


Hall, 3 reception, 4 bed- 
rooms with inset electric 


heating. Bathroom and A suitable property would include a MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 
large loft. Main electricity with about 4-5 bedrooms, adequate cottages, good modernised farm buildings, 


and water. Fine old Sussex 
barn and garage. Very 
beautiful secluded grounds, 


attested preferred and from 


orchards and large variety 300-500 ACRES OF GOOD QUALITY AGRICULTURAL LAND 
of ornamental and_ forest 
g trees. Paddock. A REALISTIC PRICE WILL BE PAID FOR A SUITABLE PROPERTY 
Ee ” s ey Sy SA 
: PRICE REDUCED TO £5,500 WITH 21/. ACRES Owners, their solicitors or agents are invited to submit details, in confidence, to 


( ) NAR i PARTNERS, St. ’s Square, York (Tel: 55452). 
Details from West End Office (Tel. GROsvenor 6611). Ref © & M) BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, St. Helen’s Square, York (Tel: 55452) 


OXTED, SURREY HERTFORDSHIRE 


In a quiet secluded position only 16 miles from London. 


LUNCHWOOD ESTATE 
: ie ae" 


WINTER VIEW FROM THE FRONT FROM THE REAR, IN SUMMER 
FINE MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 


in a small, easily maintained garden. 
THE HOUSE contains entrance hall with cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms and boxroom, 2 bathrooms, 


SUPERIOR DETACHED BUNGALOWS AND 
HOUSES 


2-, 3- and 4-bedroom designs. 


£3,995 TO £4,850 FREEHOLD \ kitchen and scullery. Garage. All main services. 
Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Oxted, A reasonable figure will be entertained for this attractive property. 
Surrey (Tel. Oxted 2375). Details from West End Office (Tel. GROsvenor 6611). 


Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W.1. Branches at Maylord Street Chambers, 
Hereford; St. Helen’s Square, York; 25, High Row, Darlington; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne; Hexham; 5, Gleufinlas Street, Edinburgh; Oxted and Surrey. 
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eo HAMPTON & SONS mee 


ee 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 big toa 
KENT—near MAIDSTONE 


Beautifully situated within the confines of a private park, amid unspoilt surroundings. Only 3 miles from the town. 
LONDON 1 HOUR BY FAST TRAINS. 38 MILES GOOD MOTOR ROAD 
AN OUTSTANDING > 
14th-CENTURY KENTISH 
YEOMAN’S HOUSE 


Wonderfully preserved, with every modern 

comfort. Lounge hall, 3-4 reception rooms, 

modern kitchen, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maid’s room. 


Oil-fired central heating. Main services. 


ENTRANCE LODGE 
BUNGALOW-COTTAGE 
GARAGE BLOCK for 6 cars. 

Range of outbuildings. Tennis lawn, lovely 

- 5 gardens, orchard and paddock. . ‘ 
SOUTH ELEVATION IN ALL 121/2 ACRES DRAWING ROOM ia 
THE_WHOLE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION, MAY, 1960, AND FOR SALE by private treaty or Auction in the Spring. Offers invited. | 
Inspected and unhesitatingly recommended by the Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.39491) 


GLORIOUSLY SITUATED ON SOUTH DEVON COAST 


with exquisite views of sea and cliff. 
SUPERBLY FITTED MODERN HOUSE IN IMMACULATE CONDITION 


With well-planned and beautifully 
proportioned accommodation including: 


Hall, cloakroom, 2]Ylovely reception rooms, 
breakfast room and excellent domestic 
offices: principal bedroom 32 ft., dressing 
room, 2 double bedrooms, bathroom, linen 
room, boxroom, 2 large garages, greenhouse. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
well-stocked and colourful garden. 


Main services. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.68738) 


LINGFIELD. SURREY—KENT BORDER 


Ideal rural situation. Walking distance of village and racecourse. 


SUPERB SOUTHERN VIEWS TO ASHDOWN FOREST 


1 mile station (London Bridge and Victoria 1 hour). On bus route. 


CHARMING 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
WITH LOVELY GEORGIAN INTERIOR 


First-class order and easily run. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, playroom, 
kitchen with Aga, staff room, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Main services. Central heating. 

GARAGE BLOCK 3 CARS 

CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE 
ENTRANCE LODGE 


The Residence Garden View 
WELL-KEPT GROUNDS. NATURAL WOODLAND. PADDOCK. IN ALL ABOUT 61/7, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
"' Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.29168) 


INA 


USSEX. 
PICTURESQUE THAMES-SIDE VILLAGE WES 2 > Uses 
Close to the Downs and easy reach main line station. 10 miles from the coast. 
With open fields to the river and with use of meadow having a direct frontage. “SEVEN CHIMNEYS,” HENFIELD 
UNUSUALLY PLANNED RESIDENCE DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE VILLAGE HOUSE 
: - With reception rooms In secluded garden at 7 
to first fioor level. end of private road. 
(planned for river views) Good order throughout. 


Entrance hall and 
cloakroom, 

3 reception rooms, 
kitchen and large pantry, 
6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 

2 bathrooms. 


Co.'s services. 


5 bedrooms and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Company’s services. 


GARAGE Central heating. 
GARDENS DOUBLE GARAGE 
Orchard and woodland. Hie tl poe ESS LZ a a 
ABOUT 4 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


OR BY AUCTION IN THE SPRING, 1960 
FREEHOLD £8,750 Recommended by 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.66950). HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.68745) 
SS ee ee eee eee ee SS eae 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 
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HYDE PARK 


HYBE Pan OSBORN & MERCER 


ESTABLISHED 1882 
SOUTH DEVON 


NORTH BUCKS 
Convenient for Bletchley, Bedford and Northampton. 
A CHARMING. 


, SMALL, BEAUTIFULLY FITTED Occupying a superb position with lovely views to the 
HOUSE WITH ABOUT 14 ACRES AND NUMEROUS 
SPACIOUS GREENHOUSES 


Dartmoor hilis, 
A Charming Stone-built Modern House fe 


3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, downstairs cloak- 
room. Main electricity and water. 


Stone-built stable block and garage. 
Delightful garden of 1/2 ACRE 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 

Agents: OSBORN & MuROER, as above. (21,680) 


SANDWICH, KENT 
Within a short distance of two famous golf courses. 
A Queen Anne House with Georgian additions 


Possessing lovely period features, including pine ; jp 
panelling. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


NEAR THE BORDERS OF NORTHANTS, 
BUCKS AND OXON 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


we 


Wie x 8 : y A * t. 
2 ree., 3 bed. (2 with basins), splendidly fitted bathroom, | Entrance hall, 2-3 reception, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, | Built of brick and stone, facing south and wes 


modern kitchen. Main electricity and water. Septic tank 

drainage. Large garage and enclosures of arable and 
pasture land. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,766) 


3 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


THE WEALD OF KENT 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF A 16th-CENTURY YEOMAN’S HOUSE in a good 
state of preservation. Many period features. 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception. 
Main electricity and water. Garage, workshop, picturesque buildings, pond, and 
2 ACRES of Land bordered by Stream. 

FREEHOLD £6,000 


GROsvenor 


ssi TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


ABOUT 30 MILES NORTH OF OXFORD 


In a picturesque village. Hunting with two packs. 
CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE, part dating to the Tudor period. 
Beautifully restored and fitted. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
square hall, modern kitchen, etc. Central heating. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
Aga cooker and Agamatic boiler. Main electricity and water. Garages for 2. Range 
of 6 loose boxes and groom’s flat. Partly walled garden, with lawns, vegetable 

garden and orchard, in all just over 1 ACRE 

Inspected and recommended by the Owner’s Agents: 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (32328) 


WEST BYFLEET, SURREY 
Close to golf course. Station 1 mile. Quiet situation. 
PICTURESQUE AND VERY WELL FITTED MODERN HOUSE 
4 bedrooms (1 h. and c.), bathroom with shower, 2-3 reception rooms, fine sun 
room, modern kitchen, cloakroom. CHNTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
from Janitor boiler. Flush doors. Good cupboards. All main services. Garage. 
Delightful garden of about 12 ACRE 
Freehold for Sale at Reasonable Price. 
Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (27064) 


KENT HILLS 
5% miles Canterbury, on edge of small village with bus service. 
A MOST CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE. Modernised and in really 
first-class condition. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. FULL CENTRAL 
f HEATING. Main electricity, water and gas. GARAGE. Stabling for 4. 
Inexpensive, partly-walled garden, tennis and other lawns. 134 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley, Street, W.1. (18118) 


FAVOURED HIGH TREES AREA OF 
REIGATE 


Close Commonland, few minutes’ bus route town and station. 
A singularly attractive Modern Detached Residence. 
Appealing elevation with exposed timbering lead light 
windows. Hall with cloakroom and separate w.c., 
magnificent 30-ft. L-shaped lounge wood block floor and 
doors to loggia, dining room, kitchen, small maid’s room, 4 
good bedrooms, tiled bathroom, separate w.c.\21-ft. garage. 
1/2 acre beautifully laid out garden. 
EHOLD £7,500 
Apply: 6, Church Street, Reigate. Tel. 4422/3. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


Originally 2 cottages, now converted into a charm- 
ing Character Residence. 
Situated high on the North Downs. , 
Enjoying the protection of surrounding National 
Trust land yet within a few minutes’ walk of bus route 
to Reigate town and station. 3 reception rooms, large 
kitchen, 4 principal bedrooms, bathroom, ground floor 


and staff annexe of 2 rooms and bathroom. 
Central heating. All main services. 

FREEHOLD ONLY £5,500 

Sole Agents: OSBORN & Muromr, as above. (21,593) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,693) 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Small walled garden. 


Ores OlGNE-PEES 


SURBITON, WALTON, LEATHERHEAD, DORKING, REIGATE, GUILDFORD, EPSOM 


CHARACTER HOME 
IN A LOVELY GARDEN AT DORKING 
The home of an architect. 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bath- 
rooms. Mains services. 
Garage and small inexpensive garden. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £4,950 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 
ESSEX, Nr. EPPING FOREST 


Ideally situated for easy access to City and West End. 


as 


A CHARMING GEORGIAN REPLICA luxuriously fitted, polished oak floors, 


oil-fired central heating, etc., 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main 
services. Garage for 3 cars. Large playroom over. Lovely grounds, 


ABOUT 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £11,000 


Telegrams 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


T.T. FARM. 67 ACRES £8,250 


SOMERSET. About 11 miles from Taunton. 500 ft. up in a warm sunny valley. 
CHARMING HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Modernised, with beamed ceilings panelling, inglenook fireplace. 
Hall, 3 good reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, modern bathroom, main electricity, 
gravitation water. Adequate farm buildings, including T.T, cowshed for 15, modern 
dairy. Red land facing south. Pasture and arable. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (27451) 


CORNISH COAST £3,500 


2 miles sea, 7 miles Penzance, bus service from village 4 mile. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD COTTAGE OF GRANITE 
added to and modernised. 4 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), modernised bathroom, double 
living room (24 ft. long), up-to-date kitchen. Main electricity. Telephone. 
Landscaped garden 1/7 ACRE 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (30943) 


SURREY 4 MILES DORKING 


Extremely convenient position overlooking farmlands and enjoying extensive views. 
Station 5 minutes’ walk. London 50 minutes. Excellent sporting district. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE built in 1938 under architect’s 
supervision. Well fitted and in good order. 6 bedrooms, games room or billiards 
room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and small study, well fitted modern kitchen. 
Partial central heating. Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. Aga cooker and 
Agamatic boiler. Double garage. Greenhouse. Easily maintained garden including 
partially walled kitchen garden. 2 small paddocks, in all about 334 ACRES. 

Sole Agents TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


MAGNIFICENT 
VIEWS TO THE SOUTH 


Very exclusive position on outskirts of Leatherhead. 
Superior Modern Residence of Character. Very fine 
lounge. large dining room, study, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, newly added staff wing with own bathroom. Cen- 
tral heating. 2 garages. 11/2 Acres beautifully displayed 

garden. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION IN 
THE SPRING 
Full particulars and photo from 4, Bridge Street, 
Leatherhead. Tel. 4133/4. 


WING OF 
A LOVELY OLD LARGE HOUSE 


High ground between Cobham and Oxshott and with fine 
southern views. 

A fine mellowed Red Brick House with stone mul- 

lioned windows, set in beautiful matured grounds, 


SUPPLEMENT—5 


annexe of 2 bedrooms and bathroom. Garage for 2 cars. 
Loose boxes; garden room. 31/2 acres including paddock 
and BUILDING SITE with planning permission. 
FREEHOLD £8,750 
Apply: 6, Church Street, Reigate. Tel. 4422/3. 


Charming Converted Coach-house on the high out- 
skirts of Dorking. 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 garages. Lovely 1/2 Acre 
garden. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,150 
Apply: 258, High Street, Dorking. Tel. 4071/2. 


lounge hall, drawing room, oak panelled dining room, 
6 bedrooms (two with basins), modern kitchen and bath- 
room. Central heating. 1/2 Acre garden. 
FREEHOLD £7,500 


Apply: 4 Bridge Street, Leatherhead. Tel. 4133-4. 


SUPPLEMENT—6 


GROsvenor 1553 


SOUTH SLOPE OF DOWNS 
ABOVE WROTHAM 


Near Green Line and 1 mile electric service to London. 


Near beauty 
ane eg 


MAGNIFICENT VIEW OVER WEALD 
SMALL MODERN LUXURY RESIDENCE (1958) 


4 bedrooms, bathrooms (upstairs cloakroom for 2nd 
bathroom), fine lounge, dining room, kitchen, loggia. 


FIRST-CLASS MODERN FITTINGS AND 
APPOINTMENTS 


Main water and electricity. 
CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE 
1 ACRE. £9,750 FREEHOLD 


(Representing cost price only). 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, 
W.1. R.A.W. (A2944) 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 
ALRESFORD (Tel. 335) 
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aie ~ GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


‘ (ESTABLISHED 1778 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WEST SURREY 


spot, 4 miles station (Waterloo about 1 hour). 


PERIOD RESIDENCE, part 16th century. 
4 bed., 3 bath., 2 recep. rooms (one 27 ft. 6 ins. in length). : ee 
Main gas, water and electricity. Central heating. Cottage. Marylebone and perhaps Victoria if ideal. FAMILY 
Garage. About 1 ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD HOUSE (not ultra modern) in open country. 5-6 bed., 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


CUBITT & WESE 


5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES WANTED 


Mrs. “S,’ renting furnished house until mid-April, 
requires property to purchase or to rent furnished for 6 
months, 10 miles of sea in: 

DORSET, SOUTH DEVON, CORNWALL 
PERIOD HOUSE (small manor house pref.), 5-7 bed., 
2-3 bath., etc. (will reduce larger house and modernise). 
Cottage, small stabling. and 5 to 20 ACRES grazing. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 
15 miles radius of Petworth. Rogate area liked but other 
parts considered. Open situation with views, away from 
main road. PERIOD HOUSE with 4-5 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms (or will add 2nd), 3 reception rooms (one 
large). 1-2 ACRES. £6-8,000. Active purchaser 
requiring possession by April. Details to Mr. B.S. B., c/o 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
(Usual commission required.) 
LONDON SOLICITOR requires Country Property on 
PADDINGTON LINE TO LONDON 


| 


2 or more bath. Paddock. PRICE £12-13,000. 


T.G.B. (#1022 GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 2345-7) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 
PETERSFIELD (Tel. 213) 


AGRICULTURAL ESTATE WANTED BY APPLICANT 
in 

WEST SUSSEX, WEST SURREY, HAMPSHIRE OR BERKSHIRE 

250-350 ACRES. RESIDENCE with 6-8 bedrooms. 

UP TO £30,000 WILL BE PAID 
for right property. Perhaps higher in special circumstances. 
Please send particulars to: 
CuBITtT & West (Reference B), Hindhead (Tel. 63). 
(USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED) 


OVERLOOKING HASLEMERE 
STRIKING MODERN BUNGALOW built 1955 for present owner. Hall, 
combined living room, loggia, 2 beds., bath., kitchen. All main services. 
Choice well stocked maturing small garden. 
VERY STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. £4,900 FREEHOLD 
Cusitt & WsstT, Haslemere (Tel. 2345-6-7). (Ref. HX.729) 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED 


DETACHED SMALL RESIDENCE. 10 mins 
bath., sep. w.c., cloaks., kitchen. Main services. 
£6,500 FREEHOLD 

Cubitt & WEST, Haslemere (Tel. 2345-6-7). (Ref. HX.730) 


Haslemere Station. 4 beds., 
Garage. 1/72 AN ACRE. 


23, MARKET PLACE, 
READING 
(Tel. 50266-9) 


BETWEEN 


ALSO SMALL HOUSES. BUNGALOWS FROM 2 TO 4 BEDROOMS 


MARTIN & POLE 


INCORPORATING WATIS & SON (BST. 1846) 
GEORGIAN VILLAGE HOUSE 


FAVOURITE FARNHAM, SURREY 


(FAST, FREQUENT TRAIN SERVICE TO LONDON) 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED NEW PROPERTIES 


In select residential and rural areas (choice of sites and built to purchaser’s 
plan by arrangement). 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED HOUSES 


With 4 bed., bath. and w.c., spacious hall, cloakroom (h. and ¢.) and w.c., 2 good 
rec., particularly well fitted kitchen. 


CENTRAL HEATING BY ARRANGEMENT 


Garage, fuel stores, all modern conveniences. 


13, Hobart Place, — 
Eaton Square, — 


PRICES FREEHOLD FROM £3,250 TO £5,850 


Sole Agents: CUBITT & WEST, Farnham Office (Tel. 5261). 


Also at WOKINGHAM (Tel. 777-8 and 63) 
CAVERSHAM (Tel. Reading 72877) 
HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 3925) 


By Order of the Trustees. 


5 minutes from river Thames (above flood level). Reading 


6 mile. 


NEWBURY AND ABINGDON 


A T.T. ATTESTED FARM 


Paddington 50 minutes. 


WHITTONHILL, 
RAMSBURY, NR. MARLBOROUGH 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


Sloping away to the south-west with fine views towards 
Newbury. 


IN ALL APPROX. 138 ACRES 


Comprising: 


Small old-world farmhouse 
with 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, hall and bathroom. 
NUMEROUS OUTBUILDINGS 


Modern cowhouse, farm bungalow. 


AND PROTECTED FROM THE NORTH 


BRACKETT & SONS 


27-29, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Tel. 1153—2 lines. 


PRICE £9,850 


Beautifully situated in complete rural seclusion in EAST SUSSEX, and within 
easy reach of main line station for London. 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 9 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Cottage annex. Excellent range of outbuildings. Pleasure 

gardens and land. IN ALL 11 ACRES. Fo. 44846. 


ERIDGE—GROOMBRIDGE DISTRICT 
MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE ON TWO FLOORS. 2 reception 


rooms, study, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and kitchen. Garage. Garden of 1/4 ACRE. 
PRICE £4,900 FREEHOLD. Fo. 45022. 


ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


A FREEHOLD INVESTMENT, suitable for probable future development. 
Two detached houses at_ the moment arranged as self-contained flats, let and pro- 
ducing approximately £1,200 PER ANNUM, together with gardens of about 
31/2 ACRES 
PROPOSALS IN THE REGION OF £20,000 INVITED 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE within a hour’s journey of London. 3 reception rooms, 

5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating preferred. Grounds of about 3 ACRES. 

PRICE UP TO ABOUT £10, 000/e tz bee will be paid for a suitable property 
or Mr. “J.” 


USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


A FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE with whitened eleva- 

tions, having 5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 

lounge/hall, drawing room (24 ft. square), dining room, 

P cloakroom. Modern domestic offices. Staff flat. Garage 

ENTIRELY SURROUNDED BY ITS OWN LAND and gardens of about 1/2 Acre. Central heating throughout. 
All main services. 

PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 


On the edge of this old-world Wiltshire village. On high 
Kennet Valley. 


4 good bedrooms (2 with basins), bathroom, sep. w.c¢., 
3 reception rooms, kitchen, scullery. 


Garage. Extremely attractive gardens, including tennis 
court and shrubbery, of 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Main gas, water, electricity, modern drainage. 


PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
(unless sold privately.) 

AT A LATER DATE 


RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE 


E. G. BROWNE, F.R.1.0.8., H. A. CHORLEY, F.A.L.P.A.. L. G. B. WEBBER, F.V.I. 
T. A. CONNOLE, A.V.I. 
Tel. Exeter 74072/3. 82, QUEEN ST., EXETER. Grams: “Cornic” Exeter. 


DARTMOOR FOOTHILLS with salmon fishing. In a quiet hamlet. Miniature 

Estate comprising: Historic House (2 recep. 6 bedand dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms). Pleasure and kitchen gardens. Married couples’ quarters. Main electric. 
Weekend cottage, farm house, building and land. Woodlands, etc. In all 97 acres 
£11,000 (or would divide). 


EAst DEVON village fringe, near sea. 17th-Century House at present in 4 flats 

(Possession of two with 7 or 8 bedrooms and of the other two later on). Farmery. 
Pasture 7 acres, rough pasture 29 acres, and 72 acres coppice. All reclaimable. 
Just in Market. £16,000.— Details (Ref. 1856) from above Agents. 


ORTH DEVON, near Torrington. Skilful conversion of a Country House 
Mews to a stone-built House: lounge (18 ft. by 12 ft.), dining room, 2 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc. All mains. Space for garage. 3/44 acre. £1,675. 


DARTMOOR EDGE. Chagford 3} miles, Most attractive Residence in well- 

wooded grounds of 4% acres with lovely views. Lounge hall, lounge, dining 
room, morning room, kitchen (English Rose unit and fittings), 4 bedrooms (1 with 
private bathroom and dressing room attached). Service Flat, separate entrance (4 
rooms and bathroom). 2-car garage. Outbuildings, paddock (2 acres), gardens, hard 
tennis court. Recently redecorated throughout and re-wired. Main electric. Well 
water. Reasonably priced at £7,000. 


SOUTH DEVON. Very valuable 300-acre T.T. Attested Dairy and Stock 
Farm. New all-electric Bungalow with 2 rec., 5 bed., bath, etc. Under floor 

heating all over. Modernised buildings including 4-unit ‘‘Full Flow’? Fullwood 

parlour, covered yard and ample stock and fodder buildings. The former Residence 

suitable conversion to 2 dwellings. £25,000 (or with live and dead stock £32,000). 

Just in market. 

For Devon Country Houses and Farms, apply to the above Agents. 


ground with magnificent views to the south across the — 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
‘ LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


THE FAMOUS 


» COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 4, 1960 


CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
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and at 

21, HORSEFAIR, 

BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
} ROMNEY. MARSH 


COMPRISING THREE ADJACENT FARMS AND ACCOMMODATION LAND. EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS AND SEVEN DWELLING HOUSES 


ALL LET TO ONE SUBSTANTIAL TENANT 


In all 606 ACRES producing £2,390 per annum 


| “OFFERS INVITED FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY NOW OR FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT A LATER DATE 


Sole Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, London. 


Tel. MAYfair 


ay R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


By direction of Executors. 
NORFOLK 
Nine miles south from Norwich. 
AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARM 


Completely secluded in 
111/. ACRES 


Hall, cloaks, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms (3 
fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. 


Garages for 3. 
Stabling. 


Avenue Drive, Timbered 
Gardens, Orchard and 
2 Paddocks. 


Main electricity. 
Private water. 
Main available. 

: PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD. NEW IN THE MARKET 


Joint Sole Agents: PERCY Howns & Co., 3, Cathedral Close, Norwich, and R. C. 
KNIGHT & SONS, 2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. Norwich 27161), or as above. 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


COOKHAM DEAN 


Splendid position with views to Cliveden Woods over 
National Trust Land and open farmlands. 


BUILT IN THE GROUNDS OF A FORMER 


built garage. Matured gardens. 
FREEHOLD £6,450 : 
Gippy & GrpDy, Station Approach, Maidenhead 


HORSHAM SO66 ( lines KING & CHASEMORE ae 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


HORSHAM STATION JUST OVER A MILE 


A VERY PICTURESQUE OLD COTTAGE WITH PADDOCK 


4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
CLOAKROOM 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN 


MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND 
DRAINAGE 
PARTIAL CENTRAL 
HEATING 


GARAGE 
GARDEN AND 
PADDOCK 


In all about 234 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 


AND AT STOWMARKET, NORWICH, HOLT, AND TONBRIDGE, KENT, ALSO AT YEOVIL (IN ASSOCIATION WITH PALMER SNELL & CO.) 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


SOUTH BUCKS 


In a delightful position near the Bourne End Sailing Reach 
of the Thames. 


ATTRACTIVELY COVERED WITH FLOWERING 


A FREEHOLD £4,750 
Sole Agents: Gippy & GIDDY, Station Approach, 
(Tel. 53) Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


NEAR GODALMING, SURREY 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, LABOUR-SAVING DOMESTIC OFFICES 
6 BEDROOMS, LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED BATHROOM 


Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE, PLAYROOM AND SUMMERHOUSE. CHARMING GARDEN 


Details from R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above. 


HAMPSHIRE 


CHARMING REGENCY HOUSE 


6 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS AND 
ALSO STAFF ACCOMMODATION. 3 COTTAGES 


HOME FARM ABOUT 50 ACRES. GARAGES AND FARM BUILDINGS 


Further details from R. C. Knigut & Sons, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


DATCHET ON THAMES 


Overlooking the river. 


COUNTRY MANSION nae eae re CREEPERS ; ak 3 BEDROOMS, TILED BATHROOM, 2 RECEPTION 
4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 3 reception, rooms, cloak- ouble bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloak- ee fs 
room. well planned kitchen. Coral heating. Integrally room, kitchen, ete. Central heating. Garage. Nice ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, MODEL KITCHEN 
: Garage and workshop. Attractive gardens. 
FREEHOLD £5,750 or offer. 
GIDDY & GIDDY, 52, High Street, Windsor (Tel. 1472) 


HORSHAM 


HORSHAM 4 MILES 
WELL-APPOINTED LUXURY FLATS IN COUNTRY MANSION 
The accommodation comprises 2-5 rooms plus kitchen and bathroom. 
Rents £175-£375 on a seven-year lease. 


Garage included. 
Landlord maintains garden. 


BETWEEN HORSHAM AND PULBOROUGH 
Within a mile of a village. Amidst rural surroundings. 
ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE, extremely well modernised. 


In first-rate order throughout. 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, large reception room. Garage. 


Main water and eectricity. Septic tank drainage. 
14 ACRE. FREEHOLD £3,250 


HORSHAM 4% MILES 
In picturesque village. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-DESIGNED NEWLY ERECTED BUNGALOW 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, large reception room, dining alcove, well-appointed kitchen. 
Partial central heating. Main water, electricity and drainage. 
Garage. Garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,150 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GQROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 4, 


WILSON & CO. 


1960 | i 


GROsvenor 
1441 


BISHOPS STORTFORD, HERTS. 
40 mins. London. Easy walk to station. 
WELL EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE 


5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 2 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, MODERN OFFICES with BREAKFAST 
ROOM. 


Mains. . Central heating. 
2 GARAGES 


£6,500 WITH NEARLY 1 ACRE 
RURAL KENT 


About 25 miles from London. 
A FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
7 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, STUDY, AND 
3 FINE RECEPTION ROOMS (28 ft. by 22 ft.), 
(26 ft. by 16 ft.), (26 ft. by 16 ft.). 
Oil-fired central heating 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE AND GARAGE FOR 3 


£12,500 WITH ABOUT 4 ACRES 


79, BOUTPORT STREET, 
BARNSTAPLE 


EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE. £5,750 


In unspoilt part of Norfolk within easy reach of Norwich 
and good sailing. 


A GENUINE OPPORTUNITY 
Vendor having purchased another property requires 
quick sale. A home of great charm. 5-6 beds., 2 bath., 
3 reception. Double garage. Walled gardens. Tennis 
court. Immediate possession can be given. 
FREEHOLD WITH 3 ACRES 


VICK & PRICE 


RURAL WILTSHIRE 


A BEAUTIFUL MELLOWED PERIOD 
MANOR HOUSE 


The subject of considerable expenditure 


8 principal bedrooms with ample bathrooms, 5 reception 
rooms. Central heating. Beautiful timbered grounds. 


COTTAGES. FLAT AND GARAGES 
OVER 20 ACRES 
Further land and fishing might be available. 


UNIQUE POSITION ON 
HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Highcliffe between Bournemouth and Lymington. 
2 FINE ARCHITECT-BUILT HOUSES 
WITH MAGNIFICENT SEA VIEWS 


just being completed with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, | 
2 reception rooms, in cliff top positions with access to 
the sea. Own gardens. 


PRICES £5,850 and £7,830 Freehold 


Telephones: 
4388-9 


PLYM’S LANDKEY 


BARNSTAPLE 2% miles. 


THIS IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 185 ACRES 


200 YEARS IN THE SAME FAMILY 


PLEASANT 
MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 


2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
Main electricity and water. 
4 COTTAGES 
THE OLD MANOR HOUSE 
a splendid old 15th-century 4-bedroomed 
Modernised Residence. 


In conjunction with Messrs. SANDERS & Son, 4, Cross Street, Barnstaple (Tels, 3003 and 2944), 


Very fine buildings including T.T. 
bullock fattening houses, yearling houses, 2 Dutch 
barns, implement sheds, barn, etc. 


FIRST-CLASS RING-FENCED LAND 
TROUT FISHING 


Possession upon completion at 
September 29, 1960. 


Vacant 


For Sale by Public Auction as a Whole or in 

Lots at The Bridge Hall, Barnstaple, at 3 p.m 

on Friday, March 18, 1960 (unless sold privately 
meanwhile). 


Full bere ae either of the Joint Auctioneers. 


Solicitors: Messrs. Cross, Wyatt & Co., 7, East Street, South Molton (Tels. 8 & 2' 


32, QUEEN STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD 


IN QUIET SEMI-RURAL POSITION 
13 miles Maidenhead Station—Paddington 35 minutes. 


Attractive post-war detached Bungalow in quiet 

position with 1/4 ACRE of garden, 3 bedrooms, bathroom 

with shower, sep. w.c. Living room, large kitchen/dining 

room. Main services. Garage, fruit trees. R.V. £40. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,450 - 


IDEAL FOR BUSINESS USE OR 
PRIVATE OCCUPATION 
On the ourskives of Maidenhead. 


awe x 


Attractive Residence in excellent decorative order, 

4 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, lounge hall, kitchen, maid’s sitting room, cloak- 

room, self-contained flat, (2 bedrooms, living room, kitchen, 

and bathroom). Complete gas fired central. heating. Hard 

tennis court, garage. Delightful grounds. 11/ ACRES. 
“All mains. FREEHOLD £7,500 


Maidenhead 62 and 477 


L. DUDLEY CLIFTON & SON scrotal 


BETWEEN MAIDENHEAD AND 
WINDSOR 


On frequent bus service (Maidenhead 1 mile). 


Post-war Howes Horaetine® open countrys Of 

excellent construction, 4 good bedrooms, bathroom, 

2 reception rooms, good kitchen, cloakroom, central 

heating. Brick garage. Just under 1/2 ACRE. 
Main services. FREEHOLD £6,750 


shippen and 


JACKMAN & MASTERS 


LYMINGTON (Tel. 3292), MILFORD-ON-SEA (581), LYNDHURST (199) 


NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE 


Close to the Solent. Lymington 1 mile, Brockenhurst 3 miles. 


A WELL-APPOINTED AND COMPACT RESIDENCE OVERLOOKING 
THE VALLEY OF THE LYMINGTON RIVER 


4-5 bedrooms, bathroom, 

3 reception, cloakroom, 

kitchen with Aga cooker, 
scullery. 

2 GARAGES 
Greenhouse. 
Mushroom house. 
Main electricity and water. 
Gas available. 


Cesspool drainage. 


Beautifully maintained garden of about 1 acre provides a fine setting for the house. 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


GOSLING & MILNER 


VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 8, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
(Tel. Wentworth 2277) (Tel. VICtoria 3634) 


IN THE INFLUENCE OF THE QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 


LOVELY POSITION AT VIRGINIA WATER 
Wentworth Golf Courses 1 mile. ae 10 mins. walk, close to beau countryside 


Well designed and fitted 
COUNTRY HOUSE / 


Excellent order. 
hall. 


Through entrance 
3 reception rooms, pine 
panelled salon, conserva- 
tory, 6 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Well planned 
domestic offices. 


All main services. 


Central heating from oil 
fuelled boiler. 


GARAGES 
STAFF COTTAGE 
GARDEN OF GREAT BEAUTY, though inexpensive of upkeep. Stoneflagged 
terrace, hard tennis court. Kitchen garden, greenhouse, etc., nearly 41/2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE EARLY POSSESSION 
Strongly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: GOSLING & MILNER, as above. 


‘ 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


BUCKS—WHADDON CHASE HAMPSHIRE 


In a notably beautiful village on the high ground. 6 miles north of Aylesbury. 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL MELLOWED BRICK AND TILED 


About 40 miles from London, 


MANOR HOUSE of 17th-century origin. CHARMING SMALL THATCHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
| . ; : Within daily travelling dis- . 
i Bch ag eines tance of London, situated in a 
completely rural 
Entrance garden room, surroundings 
square hall. large main a tice 
living room with French Sitting room, dining room, 
| windows, dining room, kitchen and bathroom, 
| modernised kitchen with 4 bedrooms. 
4 Aga, 4 good bedrooms, Main electricity and water. 
large bathroom. . oR, 
Main electricity and water. Private drainage. 
BRICK Pleasant garden. 
DOUBLE GARAGE Garage and storesheds. 
and Greenhouses. Paddock. 
DETACHED 
SERVICE COTTAGE Woodland of about 
(3 rooms, bathroom). 7 ACRES 
PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND ORCHARD EXTENDING IN ALL TO ABOUT 12 ACRES 
Strongly recommended by JOHN D. WOOD & Co. $ (42348) Apply: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. R.R.62806) 
SOUTH WILTS—DORSET BORDER NEAR A PLEASANT SURREY VILLAGE 
Shaftesbury 7 niles. IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


London 22 miles by road. 


A FINE REGENCY VILLAGE HOUSE FACING DUE SOUTH 
Standing in most attractive grounds, this easily run property is in excellent TWO COTTAGES, each with 3 bedrooms, living room, kitchen, ete. One with bath- 
order throughout room. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 


TWO FURTHER COTTAGES, one with 2 bedrooms, and the other with 3 bedrooms, 
both let on controlled tenancies. 


AND OFFERS DRAWING ROOM (27 ft. by 14 ft.) 
2 FURTHER RECEPTION ROOMS 
5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
MODERN KITCHEN WITH AGAMATIC FARM BUILDINGS INCLUDING COWHOUSE FOR 6, LARGE BARN 


HUNTING WITH 2 PACKS, EXCELLENT STABLING STABLING, ETC. 
DOUBLE GARAGE Agricultural land of about 20 ACRES. 


The light soil provides excellent grazing. Orchard and natural woodland. 


Snore 2CeES IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES 


Apply to the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. P.63002) Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (C.M.21020A) 
MAYfair 6341 Telegrams: 
(15 lines) 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


SURREY OFFICES 


meee IBBETLT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. oxteD Tel 24 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 


KEMSING, NR. SEVENOAKS FAVOURED REIGATE 
At the foot of the Downs close to the Pilgrims Way and the village. Close to Common yet only mile main line, 31 minutes London. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED Ce 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE Ce Oren 
4 bedrooms, luxurious bathroom, é 
3 reception rooms, modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
cloakroom. Garage and summer rooms, cloakroom. 
house. Easily maintained garden. 
! Main water, electricity and 
drainage. Central heating. GARAGE 
Matured garden. Main services. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 FREEHOLD £5.850 
including certain fittings and q 
the fitted carpets. VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: Details of IBBETT, MOSELY 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CARD & CO., Reigate (Tel. 5441). 
co., Otford, Kent (Tel. Otford 164). 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS SOUTH GODSTONE, SURREY 


In a quiet position close to the Pantiles. London 24 miles. 45 minutes London. 


SPACIOUS RESIDENCE EASILY RUN MODERN 
IN A LOVELY GARDEN RESIDENCE ONLY 4 
4 principal bedrooms, 2 bath- YEARS OLD 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 4 staff 3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge/ 
rooms. dining room, cloakroom, kitchen/ 
DOUBLE GARAGE breakfast room. 
Greenhouse GARAGE 
112 ACRES including tennis 


ABOUT 1/3 ACRE 


lawn. 

PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD ie paca ; 
Further particulars from Owner’s CCOMMENGEM OY Le Sole Agents. 
‘Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & 
CARD & OO., 7, London Road, CO., Station Road East, Oxted 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 446-7). (Tel. 2241-2). 


EST. 


HOAR & SANDERSON ‘sure C. BRIDGER & SONS (i 


ASHTEAD BOOKHAM EAST HORSLEY FARNHAM GODALMING GUILDFORD HASLEMERE LEATHERHEAD TOLWORTH WOKING 
STRIKINGLY ATTRACTIVE FAMILY-SIZE PERIOD HOUSE IN A SYLVAN SETTING. A Luxury de Style Property 


Enviable seclusion adjoining 10 minutes of station, incor: 
‘porating 
National Trust Commons, just such features as a bathroom by Froy, 
over 1 mile Milford m.l.s. (Waterloo and mahogany cupboards by 
a 50 mins.) Chippendale. 
uperbly fitted and tastefully B naa 
decorated. Central heating. 2 double bedrooms, magnificent 


25-ft. lounge, dining room, cloak- 


Pee LOOM IE a wareane yO), Lab: room, fully-tiled bathroom, separ- 


room, cloakroom, lounge/hall, 2 


fine reception, kitchen/breakfast, ate w.c., ultra-modern kitchen. 
playroom. Garage for 3. Double garage. Beautifully 
11/ ACRES secluded 1/, ACRE grounds. 
ion: SNe e ee a Main services. 
2- D M 
COTTAGE with possession. PRICE £7,400 FREEHOLD 


PRICE £9,850 FREEHOLD 


(Godalming Office Tel. 1010-1.) (East Horsley Office Tel. 3434.) 
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66/68 HAYMARKET 


COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 4, 1960 


Plo MERCH Cae @: 


Telephone: 


S.W.l SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES | (3 lines) 


LOVELY GLOUCESTERSHIRE COTSWOLDS 


Within easy reach of CHELTENHAM, CIRENCESTER and KEM BLE JUNCTION, with express trains to PADDINGTON 90 minutes. 


VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
NEARLY 300 ACRES 


COMPRISING CHARMING STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER IN THE TRADITIONAL COTSWOLD STYLE 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


In superb situation with glorious views. Beautifully appointed and in excellent condition. 


3 fine reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, dressing room and 3 bathrooms, 2 secondary bedrooms and 4th bathroom. Oil-fired central heating. 
Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 6 cottages. T.T. attested farm buildings with Dutch barns, cow-shed for 38, large covered stock-rearing yard, calf and 
bull boxes. All excellently equipped and housing at present a PEDIGREE JERSEY HERD. Additional extensive Pig and Poultry Unit. Rich fertile arable 
and pasture land encircled by Council-maintained roads providing easy access to the fields. 


PRIVATELY AND UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE ESTATE UPON COMPLETION OF 
PURCHASE. 


To be offered by auction at a date to be announced unless sold previously by private treaty. 


Full details from the Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 66/68, Haymarket, London, 8.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 7761. 


RURAL SETTING IN NORTH ESSEX 

312 MILES GREAT BARDFIELD 
Easy reach Dunmow, Braintree and Felstead public school, 15 miles Chelmsford main 

line station (Liverpool Street 45 minutes). 
PICTURESQUE 16th CENTURY BLACK AND WHITE COTTAGE STYLE 
RESIDENCE standing 120 yards back from a country road approached by drive; 
facing south. Quiet and secluded with views over farmlands; 3 reception, 4 bed- 
rooms, bath. Aga cooker Mains. Garden store room (would make good workshop). 
Thatched barn (2 cars). Stable and tack room. Lawns, roses, vegetable garden, 

orchard and 3 ponds. 
114 ACRES. ONLY £3,750 


SHOREHAM-BY-SEA, SUSSEX 
Nice residential area between Brighton and Worthing. Near main line station, 
75 minutes London, 1 mile sea. 
CHALET STYLE HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 
with impressive hall, two reception rooms (one 18 ft. by 13 ft.) 4 bedrooms, luxury 
bathroom. 


All main services. Full central heating. 
18 ft. brick-built garage. Compact small garden. 
IN PLEASANT PRIVATE AVENUE 
FOR SALE AT £4,950 


27, TUESDAY MARKET PLACE 
KING’S LYNN (Tel. 3111-2) 


CRUSO & WILKIN 


LOVELY POSITION IN RURAL HAMPSHIRE 


On high ground with lovely views overlooking the beautiful Meon Valley. Easy reach 
Alton, Winchester and Portsmouth. 


WELL-APPOINTED QUEEN ANNE STYLE MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 
EASY TO RUN 


2 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, luxury bathroom. Mains. 2 garages. Attractive small 
garden nearly 1/2 ACRE. 


SURROUNDED BY FARMLANDS 
RECOMMENDED AT £6,800 


SMALL FARM IN EAST SUSSEX. 20 ACRES 


Delightful position on outskirts of picturesque village with main line trains to London 
75 minutes; 5 miles from Battle. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN BUNGALOW BUILT 1935 
living room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. Aga cooker. 


Main water and electricity. 


Farm buildings, workshop, garage. Two deep litter houses and poultry houses with 
accommodation for 600 laying hens. 


PRODUCTIVE ORCHARD AND PASTURE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,900 


t 


WHitehall 7761 


} 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS 
AND ESTATE AGENTS 


On instructions from the Exors. of the late Mr. A. J. EDWARDS 


‘*EARITH,’?’ OLD HUNSTANTON, NORFOLK 


Only 18 miles west of London—by train 28 minutes. 
SOUTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Amidst the Green Belt on Middlesea/ 
Buckinghamshire border and in secluded setting. 
One of the oldest and most interesting Country Homes in the county and 
fully modernised, with early vacant possession. 


“THE SAVOY” or ‘““SAVAY FARM” DENHAM, BUCKS 


xm ir 


This ancient and historic moated Manor House (a Scheduled Class Al Ancient 
Monument) with about 5 ACRES (being the ornamental grounds contained 
within the moat) the Residence, finely oak timbered and on 2 floors only—6 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, including mural room (circa 1606), 5 bathrooms, 4 imposing 
reception rooms and well fitted offices, oil-fired central heating throughout, together 
with garage block and the purpose-built annexe wing of 3 flats. Price 
£22,500 (or available with an additional 50 acres if desired, including Tithe barns, 
Estate cottages, etc.). Illustrated brochure of Sole Agents: 
LENO, “OAK END ESTATE OFFICE” 
(H. A. LENO, M.R.S.H., I. B. LENO, F.V.I., A.F.S.). 
Gerrards Cross. Tel. 4211/4212 or 192-3, High Street, Uxbridge. Tel. 6456-7-8 


Originally designed by Mr. Gerald 

Lacoste for Mrs. Gordon Ferguson. 
WELL-APPOINTED FINE 

SEASIDE RESIDENCE 


Close to the Championship Links and beautiful 
sands; standing in a commanding position in 
this old village. 


Comprising: 
4 reception rooms, 4 double bedrooms and 
4 single bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


All mains services. 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


Large garage and attractive grounds includes 
2 POTENTIAL BUILDING PLOTS 


VACANT POSSESSION. FOR SALE PRIVATELY. £7,500 FREEHOLD 


We 


A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. 


ESTATE OFFICE, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX (Crawley 528) 


D'IGNIFIED MODERN HOUSE OF GEORGIAN STYLE. SUSSEX, on 

the outskirts of a country town within daily journeying distance of London. 
DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER providing cloakroom, 2 or 3 reception 
rooms, 5-7 bed and dressing rooms with fitted wash basins and bathroom. Double 
garage. Swimming pool. Secluded and easily maintained grounds of 1 ACRE. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000. Ref. 9913. : 


PICTURESQUE MODERN COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE WITHIN 
40 MINUTES OF LONDON BY TRAIN. ATTRACTIVE DETACHED 
COTTAGE with colour-washed walls, Sussex chimney, lattice windows, delightful 
porch and other features situated 8 minutes’ walk from the station and containing 
hall, lounge 20 ft. by 11 ft. with dining alcove 10 ft. by 7 ft., 3 bedrooms, spacious 
kitchen, and bathroom. Central heating. Garage and outbuildings. Matured garden 
of 14 ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500. Ref. 6580. 


BUNGALOW OF SUPERIOR AND UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE CHAR- | 


ACTER. Situated within 5 or 10 minutes walk of station and shops. NEAR 
SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDER and within easy daily reach of London. The 
accommodation includes charming porch entrance, hall, lounge 25 ft. by 11 ft., with 
brick fireplace, 3 bedrooms, kitchen and bathroom. Garage, etc. All main services. 
Pretty and simple garden of 14 ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,350. Ref. 12130. 


RURAL SITUATION IN THE ASHDOWN FOREST. CHARMING 17th 
CENTURY COTTAGE completely modernised, enjoying unspoiled views and 
coataining enchanting oak-beamed lounge 20 ft. by 11 ft. with inglenook, 3 bed- 
rooms, kitchen and bathroom. Main water and electricity. Garage, small pond and 
ar ee and woodland, in all4 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000. 
ef. & 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


STATE 


slegrams: 
tstate, Harrods, London” 
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OPFIGES 


West Byfieet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


FINEST COASTAL SITE IN EAST DEVON 


Uninterrupted sea views extending to Portland Bay. Embracing the beautiful Lyme Bay area. 


DELIGHTFUL COTSWOLD-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Fine lounge hall, cloakroom,. 2 excellent 
reception rooms, 5 bed. and one dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, large games room or nursery, 


compact offices, 2 staircases. Garage for 2. 
Co.’s electric light, power and water. 


CHARMING GROUNDS 


Easy of upkeep, giving distinct impression 
of open space. Lawns, terrace, flowering trees 
and shrubs, kitchen 

Coppice, ete. 


and fruit gardens. 


Gently sloping to the cliff’s edge 
IN ALL 3 ACRES 


Designed by well-known architect, em- 
bodying many unusual! features, including 
oak floors, stairway and doors. 


FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TERMS 
Inspected and highly recommended by Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. KENsington 1490. Eatn. 806. 


EASY REACH OF CHICHESTER AND PORTSMOUTH 


Of particular interest to fishing and sailing enthusiasts. 


CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE WITH MODERN EXTENSIONS IN THE 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


Se, 
\ 6 bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. (one 
34 ft. by 20 ft.), playroom, 
cloakroom, usual offices. 


Main services. 
GARAGES FOR 3-4CARS 


Squash court in good order. 
Greenhouses. Piggery and 
other useful outbuildings. 
Gardens and grounds ex- 
tending in all to ABOUT 
16 ACRES including 
about HALF A MILE OF 
TROUT FISHING 


Full details from HARRODS LTD., 56A, High Street, Haslemere, Surrey (Haslemere 
3253/4) or Head Office, 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KEWNsington 1490. Hat. 806. 


EXCEPTIONAL INTERIOR DECORATION 


Hove. Quiet position on high ground between the Downs and the Sea, 
A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED DETACHED HOUSE 


Of high quality, upon which 
large sums have been spent on 
improvements and decorations. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms (basins), 3 bathrooms. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
Oil-fired Central heating. 
Main services. 


Most attractive garden. 
of about 1/7 ACRE 


PRICE JUST REDUCED TO £11,250 FREEHOLD 


Recommended: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
: KEWNsington 1490. Eatn. 810 


90 FEET RIVER FRONTAGE 


Fine views over the Thames, only 17 miles from Town. 


A VERY CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF UNUSUAL DESIGN 


Buses pass. 
Station 14 miles. 


Hall, fine lounge 
(24ft. 6in. x 20ft. 8in.), 
1 or 2 other reception 
rooms, 4-5 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, model 
kitchen. 


Central heating. 
Garage 2-3 cars. 


Delightful riverside 
grounds. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £8,500 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Lat. 806. 


BETWEEN BANSTEAD AND EPSOM 


Adjacent to playing fields and handy for the Downs and racecourse. Only 14 miles town 
by fast roads, Victoria and London Bridge, etc. in about 30 mins. (Station about 4+ mile.) 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL DETACHED HOUSE 


Skilfully converted— 
being the subject of 
considerable 
expenditure 
Ent. hall, cloakroom (h. 
and c.), lounge (22 ft. 8 in. 
by 15 ft. 2 in.), dining 
room, 3 bedrooms (basin 
in one), bathroom, kitchen 
with breakfast recess. 
NEW DOUBLE GARAGE 
All main services 
Most attractive garden 
well stocked and laid out, 
range of heated (oil-fired) 
glass and useful cold houses 

ABOUT 1/2 ACRE N; 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION IF REQUIRED 
N.B.—Furniture and contents also for sale. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 810. 


NORTH DEVON 


Full south aspect with uninterrupted views. Between Barnstable and Bideford. 
Just over 1 mile town and station—London in about 43 hours. 


A DETACHED ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 
of brick and stone 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, sun 
porch, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, domestic 
offices and large roof 
storage space. 


GARAGE 
Main electricity and water. 
Garden with lawn, Bn 
Tout Cas Tennis Court, ete 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 


Further 44 Acres of grazing 
land (at present let at 
£28 p.a.). 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KEWNsington 1490. Hatn. 810. 


A SPECULATOR’S OPPORTUNITY 
In a charming South Devon village, handy for Newton Abbot and the Moors. 


15th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE with THATCHED ROOF 


Magnificent banqueting 
hall, 2 reception, 6 bed., 
no bathroom. 


Electric light. 
Company's water available, 


Garden surrounded by a 
stone wall, in all about 
1 ACRE 


£3,000 FREEHOLD 


A charming property requiring modernising and offered at a reasonable 
price. 


HARRODS LrD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 806. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Newport Pagnell 3 miles. London within easy reach by car on the M.1. 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE ON EDGE OF VILLAGE 


Hall, 3 reception, study, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 secondary bedrooms. 


All main services. 
GARAGE 
OUTBUILDINGS 
2-roomed cottage 
Gardens. 


Grounds 
ABOUT 41 ACRES 


PRICE £5,750 
Please reply to Head Office as above. 


SOUTH OF EXETER, NEAR THE COAST 


With views over the Exe Estuary and Haldon Hills 
and overlooking National Trust Land. 


AN EARLY GEORGIAN VILLAGE HOUSE 
Hall, 3 reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, and 


modern kitchen. Italian 
style conservatory. 


Central heating. 


Main water, gas and 
electricity. 


Garage for 3 and out- 
buildings. Walled kitchen 
garden. Croquet lawn. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
11/2 ACRES 


FOR SALE 


Please reply to 
Estate Office, Mount Edgcumbe, Plymouth (Tel. Millbrook 230), or Head Office, as above 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY Barcel LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056). 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Nic eee toned: Tyne. 


NORTH ESSEX VILLAGE 


Halstead 4 miles, Sudbury 7 miles. 
A FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Suitablefor Institutional 
purposes or conversion. 


3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
bathroom; 
and additional accommo- 
dation including 2 ground 
floor rooms, 5 secondary 
bedrooms and bathroom, 
6 attic rooms. 

Main electricity. 
Private water supply. 
(mains available) 
Garage and stables. 
Partly walled garden 
bounded by a stream. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FOR SALE 
Please reply to Coval Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. 4681). 


COTSWOLDS 


In the Beaufort Country. Malmesbury 7 miles. Tetbury 2 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 

Stone built with stone 

tiled roof and in need of 

extensive renovations 
and improvements. 


8 ROOMS 
3 ATTIC ROOMS 
Main electricity and water. 
USEFUL 
OUTBUILDINGS 


WALLED GARDEN 
ABOUT 1/3; ACRE 


Pe a ae eS ee Re ee ee a Rg 


PRICE £2,000 
Please reply to 14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232). } 


R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL (Tel. 2074-5-6); also at SHERBORNE (99), MARY COURT, BRIDGWATER (3456-7), and 16, MAGDALEN STREET, EXETER (56043) 


SOMERSET 
SHEPTON MALLET—YEOVIL, BETWEEN 
At the end of a lane, amidst tree-lined pastures, 
few minutes walk from village, church and shops. 


Period Stone and Tiled Cottage-Residence. 

2 reception, kitchen, Aga, 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom and 
w.c. Garage. Easily maintained garden. 
Modern conveniences. 
RECOMMENDED AT £3,700 


VICK & PRICE 


79, BOUTPORT STREET, BARNSTAPLE, NORTH DEVON (Tel. 4388-9) 


OUTSTANDING POSITION NEAR THE TAW ESTUARY 


GENTLEMAN’S BEAUTIFULLY-SITUATED MODERNISED 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
Facing south and within 350 yards of this very fine Estuary. 


2 reception rooms, study, 
kitchen with Aga and 
Agamatic, cloakroom, etc. 
Magnificent staircase to 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
etc. (part of this can be 
used as a S.-c. flat). 
Electricity. Main water. 
MODEL MARKET 
GARDEN 
Up-to-date in every way 
and with + acre of Glass, 
some of which is of the 
latest mobile type and, 
in all 
10 ACRES 
of productive, ideally- 
situated land. 


Excellent local marital Hard tennis court. Ample buildings. R.V. £64 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION £9,750 


Stock and implements available at valuation. 


RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
Required by genuine applicant, preferably in 


THE BLACKMORE VALE 


CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


With a minimum of 5 bedrooms, 3 reception. 


50 ACRES upwards (a large estate would be considered), 


PRICE ACCORDING TO PROPERTY 


But a high figure would be forthcoming for a suitable 


(USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED) 


Owners wishing to sell, their Agents or Solicitors, please 
communicate with 
R. B. TAYLOR & Sons 
who will treat all replies in confidence. 


DORSET 
BETWEEN YEOVIL AND DORCHESTER 
In a much favoured, unspoilt residential village. 


Conveniently amenaed Period Residence 
2 reception, kitchen, cloakroom, 3 bedrooms, bathroom 
and w.c. Large garage, old- world walled garden. Modern 
conveniences. Ovzl-fired central heating. 
ONLY £3,500 


PARSONS, WELCH & COWELL 


129, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS. Tel. Sevenoaks 55066/7. 
25, HIGH STREET, WESTERHAM. Tel. Westerham 2102. 


THE TOWN HOUSE, IGHTHAM 
(BUILT CIRCA A.D. 1480) 5 miles from Sevenoaks. 
WELL KNOWN AS A HIGH CLASS GUEST HOUSE AND TEA ROOM, 
EQUALLY SUITABLE AS A PRIVATE RESIDENCE. 


Modernised yet incor- . 
porating many period 
features. 


GALLERIED HALL 
3-4 RECEPTION 
cloakroom 
kitchen, scullery 
6-7 BEDROOMS 
(5 with basins), 

2 BATHROOMS 
GARDEN ROOM 


Main services. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. CHARMING GARDEN ABOUT 2/3 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £7,950 


/ 


‘BOURNEMOUTH 


# x SOUTHAMPTON 
POOLE BRIGHTON 
_ RINGWOOD ESTABLISHED 1868 WORTHING 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 


A UNIQUE COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


| Almost adjacent to 18-hole golf course. 


Compact accommodation of 


3-4 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3 SITTING ROOMS In delightful surroundings. 2 reception rooms, 2 bedrooms, 
LARGE KITCHEN 


2 Agamatie boilers for part central heating and water | GARAGE, THATCHED BARN (converted for deep | enlargement.) Secluded grounds with useful outbuild- 
STABLING 


Main water and electricity. 


cloakroom, large modern well-fitted kitchen. 


| 


heating. litter). 
EXCELLENT DECORATIVE ORDER 
Garage, store house, greenhouse. Partly walled garden 
in ABOUT 34 ACRE 
PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, New Milton Office, Station Road, 
New Milton. Tel. 2424. 


ANGMERING-ON-SEA 


Overlooking the beautiful Ham Manor Golf Course, only 5 miles from Worthing, 
close to main line station. 

CHARMING AND PICTURESQUE MODERN DETACHED COTTAGE 
STYLE RESIDENCE 


Part timbered elevation. 
Norfolk Reed thatched 
roof. 


4 bedrooms 
(2 with pedestal lavatory 
basins), bathroom, separ- 
ate w.c., lounge, dining 
room,  kitchen/breakfast 
room, parquet flooring. 
Agamatic domestic boiler. 
Twin stainless steel sink 
unit, range of cupboards. 


DETACHED BRICK 
BUILT GARAGE 
Brick-built fuel stores and shed. Delightful gardens. All main services. 


PRICE £7,950 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. Worthing 6120 (4 lines). 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


Sheltered from the North and with outstanding views of the English Channel and 
western coastline. 


COMPLETELY 
MODERNISED 


4 principal bedrooms and 


bathrooms, including 
private suite. 


2 secondary bedrooms and 
bathroom, billiards room, 


lounge hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, library. 


DOMESTIC OFFICES 


Main services. 


ee fe DOUBLE GARAGE 


CHARMING NATURAL GROUNDS 
Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. Tel. 25155 (7 lines). 
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4 MILES WIMBORNE MINSTER 


PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD THATCHED 
COTTAGE 

Situated in centre of a village.. Affording every opportunity Convenient for Bournemouth, Salisbury and Southampton. 
of being used as a successful poultry holding. 


Grounds of ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 24242, 
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NEW FOREST BORDERS 


CLOSE TO OLD MARKET TOWN 


BLACK AND WHITE LODGE 


bathroom, kitchen, separate w.c. (Plenty of scope for 


ings, including large garage. Greenhouse, etc. In all 


ABOUT 31/2 ACRES 
REASONABLE OFFERS INVITED PRIOR TO 
AUCTION IN MARCH 


Full details: Fox & Sons, New Forest Office, 
12-14, High Street, Ringwood, Hants. Tel. 24 and 1124. 


MIDWAY SOUTHAMPTON AND WINCHESTER 


In «@ first-class residential area close to shops, bus services and schools. 


SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
EXCELLENT HALL 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
SPACIOUS KITCHEN 


All main services. 
GARAGE 


GARDEN OF ABOUT 
1/2 ACRE 


POSSESSION IN THE SPRING 
Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. Tel. 25155 (7 lines). 


CROWBOROUGH 


Delightful residential position in semi-rural surroundings close to golf course. 
EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 
AND UNIQUE DESIGN 


3 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, large lounge 
with dining recess. 
Well planned kitchen. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT 


All main services, 
GARAGE 


Delightful secluded garden 
extending to about 


34 ACRE 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


P.O. BOX 


cee eet tcsau H. G. CHRISTIE a 


REAL ESTATE 
309, BAY STREET, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


ACREAGE 


ISLANDS ESTATES 
NASSAU HOME SITES 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


HOMES FOR SALE 
AND RENT 


“STERLING CLIFF,’’ NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 


COMPLETED IN 1958 
MODERN WATERFRONT 
RESIDENCE 


WITH COMMANDING VIEW OF THE 
WATERS OF NEW PROVIDENCE 


Containing: 
4 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, powder room, living 
room, office, study, maid’s room and bath, 
kitchen and pantry. 


ATTACHED GARAGE AND CARPORT 
Patio overlooking water. 


GOOD BATHING WITH 165 ft. 
WATERFRONT 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
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S. J. PHILLIPS 


113 New Bond Street London W1 


Antique Dealer by i i A ES LON Antique Dealer 
Appomimentioll VM. TEL: MAYFAIR 6261-2 TELEGRAMS; EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON by! Appetite 


Queen Elizabeth the to the late Queen 
Seen le URGENTLY REQUIRED Ma 


OLD SILVER BEAKERS...WE WISH TO PURCHASE IMMEDIATELY PIECES SIMILAR 
TO THOSE ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 


HIGH PRICES GIVEN FOR SINGLE SPECIMENS AND COLLECTIONS @ 
MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


amas ames ||| JOHN KET a 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 154 BROMPTON ROAD | 7 
Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen ‘ LONDON S 2 W. 3 ‘fq 


515, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, : ‘ : 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW Telephone: KENSINGTON 6454 ; 


A fine early 18th-century 

walnut kneehole desk 

Width 34” Depth 202” Height 324” 
Price £225 


SET OF 12 AND 2 REGENCY MAHOGANY CHAIRS 
OF FINE QUALITY AND CONDITION. 


C. 1810. 
George | carved wood ; also at 
and gilt mirror : f 
Length 513”. Width 25” Ce gi PARK? STREETS BRISHOL 


Price £140 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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pOITTIEBY'S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Thursday, 18th February, of 


IMPORTANT JEWELS 


the property of 


MRS. G. S. SHELLEY, MRS. DE WAAL, the late DUDLEY COLMAN, ESQ.., 


the late MISS N. P. WADE, and other owners 


Telephone: 
Hyde Park 6545 


A Highly Important George III Diamond Necklace 
the property of 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND WATERFORD 


Illustrated Catalogue (6 plates) 3/- 
Plain Catalogue 6d. post free 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: Abinitio, 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 61 Broadway, New York. Telephone: Bowling Green 9-0765 Weado, London 
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PRIDES of LONDON L™ 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Tel: Belgravia 3080 


A Hepplewhite banded mahogany secretaive bookcase 


179/180 SLOANE. STREET Sioa 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE PORCELAIN 


An Antique Inlaid Sheraton 
Mahogany Sideboard with 
shaped bow front. Length 
5 feet 6 inches, height 37 


aches; depth vat conte 28 “i 2 A fine pair of Chelsea Derby Figure Candlesticks 


PHILIP & BERNARD 


An attractive small Antique 


Walnut Chest of Drawers : J ; ss a Q 
with shaped Bombe front d — 7a j : ., ANTI UES 
and original brass handles. : : 


Extreme length 36 inches,  - : bee J 2 . ~ WORKS OF ART 


height 32 inches, depth at 
centre 21 inches. Period 


circa 1745. Z _ : 
% BRIDGE STREET We are interested in 9 Shepherd Market, 
purchasing entire collections LONDON, W.1 
A B E R D E E N or individual pieces GROsvenor 3585 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables: ‘“‘Antiques,’”” Aberdeen 


TESSIERS 


LTD. 


' ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A QUEEN ANNE WALNUT CARD TABLE OF GOOD QUALITY AND 
ELEGANT PROPORTIONS. Width 372 ins. 


44-52 NEw OXFORD STREET 
Lonvon, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSeum 2121 Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 
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Three pieces of second-hand Diamond Jewellery of fine quality 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


will include in their Sale of February 12th, 1960, in their Galleries, 
20 Hanover Square, W.1 (4 Y 3771) 


IMPORTANT PERIOD FURNITURE 

By direction of The Longacre Press, Ltd. (formerly the property of 

The Hulton Press, Ltd.), the property of Lady Braid-Taylor, and from 
other Private Sources. 


One of a set of seven Empire mahogany Fauteuils 


A highly important Savonnerie Carpet. 
Regency Writing Tables, Empire Chandelier and Pendants, Adam and 
Giltwood Appliqués, Empire Mahogany Fauteuils, Regency Library 
Tables, George III Dining Table, Pair of Louis XVI Fauteuils, Sheraton 
Commode, Set of Georgian Fruitwood Ladder-Back Chairs, a Georgian 
Carved Cabinet, Pair of Old English Painted Arm Chairs, and other fine 
Antique Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Porcelain and Glass. 


Illustrated Catalogues 6d. On view: February 10th and 11th 
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Painted by Walter Hoyle 


Blue hilltops gleam beyond the Dog Roses (1) in Monmouthshire. On the approach from 
England the famous Sugar Loaf (2) and the sacred hill of Skirrid Fawr (3), once capped 
with a pilgrimage chapel of St. Michael, gives a foretaste of Welsh upland. Redstarts (4) flit 
round the hill farmsteads, Harebells (5) nod on the hills, rare Wild Monkshood (6) grows 
along shady streams. The Romans drove into Monmouthshire. From Isca or Caerleon 
(Welsh for ‘legionary fortress’) comes the carving of the god and goddess of Good Luck (7), 
now in Caerleon’s Legionary Museum. Norman lords possessed themselves of the better 
farmland, leaving such castles as the 12th and 13th-century White Castle (8), not far from 
Skirrid Fawr (though the picture does not show the castle in its actual position). Gradually 
the Welsh and English fused in Monmouthshire. A 17th-century Welsh inscription (9) on 
a farmhouse (this one at Llanvair Discoed appears to mean ‘Better in stone than ink’) will 
have a counterpart in the English of coloured tombstones (10) of the 18th century (the one 
in the picture is at Llanvetherine below Skirrid). Left and right are two Monmouthshire 
poets, who wrote in English, the quarrelsome Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864) (11); 
owner of Llanthony Priory, beyond Skirrid Fawr: 
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G@crleon oo. = An angel from his Paradise drove Adam ; 
12 pas ed >. From mine a devil drove me— Thank you, Madam— 
Newport aan 9 EF and the tough and gentle W. H. Davies (1871-1940) (12), the one-legged tramp who was 


born in busy, industrial Newport. 
24 ait 


a pio" S The “Shell Guide to Wild Life’’, a monthly series depicting animals and plants in their natural surroundings, which gave so 
~ ra many people pleasure last year, is published in book form by Phoenix House Ltd. at 7/6. The ‘‘Shell Guide to Trees” and ‘Shell 
r Sere Guide to Flowers of the Countryside” are also available at 7/6 each. On sale at bookshops and bookstalls. 
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MISS SUSANNA CROSS 


Miss Susanna Cross is a daughter of Sir Ronald Cross, Bart., former Governor of Tasmania, and of Lady Cross, 
of 10, Rutland Gate, S.W.7 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PICCADILLY 
CIRCUS 


HE lengthy enquiry into the develop- 

ment of the Monico site, which merged 

immediately into one on the future of 
Piccadilly Circus as a whole, should, if the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
seizes the opportunity it provides, prove to be 
a turning point in the administrative, technical 
and esthetic regulation of development. It is 
the failure of the present system, disclosed in 
a case of crucial importance by the most effi- 
cient of local planning authorities, the London 
County Council, that has been brought to a 
head and made abundantly clear. It appeared, 
as the overwhelming majority of architectural 
and critical evidence agreed in so many words, 
that there was no body—town planning, local 
or statutory—so concerned with the appearance 
of the building proposed, or with the intricate 
and far-reaching social and logistic problems 
involved in its relationships and design, that 
it could deal responsibly with an astute and 
enterprising development group. Quite apart 
from the blatant shortcomings of the proposed 
design, which Sir Howard Robertson alone 
among architects approved unequivocally, it is 
clear that to accept such piecemeal treatment 
now would obstruct the comprehensive handling 
of an area that, above most, demands imagin- 
atively radical replanning. The L.C.C. indeed 
recognised the necessity for this when, three 
years ago, its Town Planning Committee pre- 
pared such a scheme, although only as a basis 
for discussion with prospective developers. It 
_is an interesting plan for clustered slabs, con- 
siderably enlarging the traffic and pedestrian 
area at two levels. But it has received no 
general discussion or official approval and 
architecturally is merely negative. Yet the 
L.C.C. accepted the Monico building as fitting 
in with it, although jettisoning its most con- 
structive proposal, namely traffic segregation 
by raised footwalks. Thus a design was ap- 
proved by the planning authority because its 
own plan was so elastic that in fact any pro- 
posal could be said not to conflict with it. 

The mistake of sanctioning any building 
before a comprehensive plan for the area has 
received the fullest consideration was empha- 
sised by the Fine Art Commission in its letter 
to the Minister. Reinforced now by the great 
majority of responsible critics, this obvious 
principle can scarcely not be accepted. In 
the course of evidence several necessarily rough 
but arresting schemes, some of which have been 
published in technical journals, were produced 
for the two-level planning of the Circus, the re- 
aligning of the Shaftesbury Avenue junction 
and the architectural grouping of adjacent 
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buildings. Not only these, but much of the 
testimony given at the enquiry, throw such 
suggestive light alike on the immediate matters 
at issue and the crux faced to-day by archi- 
tectural planning generally that it is much to 
be hoped that the evidence will be published, 
at least in edited form. On balance, it certainly 
convinces the reader of the serialised extracts 
of it that the future of Piccadilly Circus must 
be regarded as a national concern, since deci- 
sions on it will influence social life and urban 
design for a generation. As such it demands 
the finest technical treatment obtainable, and 
the financial support of the Government, if 
necessary, towards the purchase now of lease- 
holds essential to the progressive realisation of 
a truly comprehensive plan. 


COLLECTIVE MARKETING FOR FARMERS 


N his farewell speech at last week’s annual 

general meeting of the National Farmers 
Union Lord Netherthorpe confessed that he 
was anxious about the effect on British farming 
of a Europe divided between the Six of the 
European Common Market and the Outer 
Seven. “If, for example,’’ he said, “under their 
new common agricultural policy, which involves 
the use of the complete apparatus of price sup- 
port and import control, the Six expand their 
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WARRIORS IN RETIREMENT 


IGHT Y next month, the general takes his ease ; 
The sunlight flickers on his sleeping face, 
And on the tartan rug across his knees 
Great Tom has taken his accustomed place. 


Old man, old tabby, thety campaigning done, 
Foster each other's dveams : one journeys through 
The battles that he fought in World War One 
And those he criticised in World War Two. 


The other, with claws sheathed but vagged ears 
Alert, atwitch, as fits a warrior cat, 

Pursues his varied quarry through the years, 
Epitomised in one Gargantuan rat. 


Eleven strikes. Four glinting eyes look up 

Towards the kitchen door, from where will come 

Hot milk for two, in saucer and in cup— 

The general's vation freely laced with rum. 
FREDA C. BonpD. 
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production, there will be nothing to stop the 
surplus from arriving on our market.’ There are, 
as he suggested, three basic ways to meet the 
challenge: by providing an effective import 
policy; by working for an agricultural agree- 
ment between the Six and the Seven; and by 
adapting production and particularly marketing 
methods to match changing needs. In market- 
ing the essential problem is that British agri- 
culture is based on a multiplicity of individual 
enterprises, and it is only by collective effort that 
farmers will be able to ensure that they get 
their fair share of the consumer’s pound. This 
theme of the pressing need for collective market- 
ing was taken up by Mr. C. M. Jarvis, chair- 
man of the N.F.U. -Publicity Committee. 
Modern big business, he pointed out, finds it 
easier to deal with people as big as itself, and 
if farmers were organised in large bargaining 
units they would be better placed both to meet 
foreign competition and to narrow the gap 
between farm-gate prices and retail prices, as 
has already been done in North America, 
Denmark and Holland. 


EUSTON ARCH 


HE replanning of Euston Station, long 

overdue and now actually in preparation 
as part of the London-Manchester electrifica- 
tion scheme, necessitates the removal of Philip 
Hardwick’s famous portico and probably the 
demolition of his son’s equally splendid Great 
Hall and Boardroom. The Doric “gateway to 
the north,’’ designed in 1836, was the first and 
most monumental expression in architecture of 
what the coming of the railways meant to the 
19th century, and the Hall is still the only 
interior design in English railway architecture 
comparable in dignity with those of Continental 
terminal stations. Both, unlike some other 
famous Victorian buildings, have been listed as 
“important”? by the Ministry of Housing and 
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Local Government. Rightly, therefore, in sanc-} 
tioning the Transport Commission’s application} 
to take down the Arch and its flanking lodges | 


re-creation, estimated to cost £180,000, * 

appropriately dignified and open setting.”’| 
There can be no question that British Railways} 
should meet this cost, or that the new site should | 
be on Euston Road, forming a monumental ap- | 
proach to the rebuilt station. With regard to} 
the Great Hall, the Council has been recom-| 
mended by its Town Planning Committee to| 
appoint architectural and engineering consul-| 
tants—with whom the Transport Commission(| 
has agreed to co-operate—to examine the possi-| 
bilities of retaining it im situ. But if that is. 
impossible, the hall ranks equally with the. 
portico for reinstatement, as historic architec-| 
ture and as an entrance to the new Euston) 
nobler and no less functional than anything) 
likely to be produced otherwise. 


RECONCILING ADVERTISING AND AMENITY — 


Y the issue of new, amending regulations, ' 

the Minister of Housing and Local Govern-| 
ment, Mr. Brooke, has taken a long step to-| 
wards a satisfactory solution of the problenel 
created by outdoor signs and advertising, both 
in the countryside and in other places where! 
control is desirable. It is a step only in the 
sense that the new regulations must be read! 
in conjunction with others issued during the’ 
past 12 years—a process that makes for ‘diffi-. 
culty of comprehension; but a clear light| 
illuminating the whole subject should be avail-) 
able when the Minister issues consolidated 
regulations, as he has promised shall be done! 
“in the near future.’’ One of the aims of the! 
amending regulations is to introduce more? 
flexibility, and this desirable objective is) 
supplemented by a request to local planning’ 
authorities to simplify their procedure and not! 
(for example) to require applicants to supply) 
a lot of information that is already in their; 
possession or to make decisions for reasons 
other than those prescribed in the regulations. | 
In this sphere the authorities are dealing with: 
situations in which satisfactory solutions can- 
not always be reached by reference to precise; 
definitions, which often constitute a challenge’ 
to resourceful minds to outwit the letter of the. 
law and so accomplish something that the law) 
is designed to forbid. For that reason the’ 
Minister acted wisely in inviting representative’ 
bodies concerned with advertising to draw | 
a voluntary code of standards that would! 
prevent advertisements on business premises | 
from becoming an intolerable spectacle, and 
also for dealing with the jumble of signs and 
billboards known as “clutter.” Happily, the 
advertising organisations have now produced a. 
code (soon to be published) to which the Minis- 
ter has accorded his blessing. 


TRENDS IN DOGS 


HORTLY before the opening of Cruft’s Show | 
it is the practice of the Kennel Club to issue 
figures that indicate statistically what has been 
going on from one year to another in the dog 
world. The two most revealing figures are the 
total of dog licences issued and the total of dogs’ 
registered at the Kennel Club, and once again 
the interesting fact emerges that these figures 
are moving in opposite directions: dog licences 
continue to fall while registrations continue to 
go up. The trend in fact goes back over many 
years. The licence figures for 1938, 1958 and 
1959 are 3,000,967, 2,726,708 and 2,681,942; 
the Kennel Club registrations for the same 
years are 57,762, 115,678 and 126,099. Whether 
the licence figures indicate that there are fewer 
dogs in the country, or, regrettably, that fewer 
owners are paying for dog licences, may be 
arguable; but it is plain that many more people 
now feel that if they are going to keep a dog, 
then it ought to be a good one. This 
trend, therefore, is to be welcomed by all who 
are concerned with the maintenance of Britain’s 
pre-eminent position in the dog-breeding world 
—a position well reflected by the number of 
oversea buyers who will be at Cruft’s this week 
and by the number of dogs likely to be sold for 
export. Last year the total was 4,533 dogs at an 
average value of £100 each—a sizeable contri- 
bution to Britain’s export earnings. 


A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


HE little man who came up to see about 
our blocked drain knew his own worth. 
| He was, in fact, intent upon conveying the 
jntelligence that he was no mere unstopper of 
llrains but a specialist. One must bow to the 
\pecialist; I was soon bowing. I asked him, 
father apologetically, where he thought the 
‘rouble might lie. He turned his thumb towards 
the ground. ““What a silly question!”’ I thought. 
All our drains are below ground. On reflection 
[ fnd that most people keep their drains in the 
same place. The little man wandered away from 
me and looked about like a water diviner. It 
was cold, and the ground was beginning to 
harden up. I had nothing to contribute. I wan- 
dered away too. I know when I’m not wanted. 
When I came back the little man had been 
joined by another of like size. The second little 
man began blowing his hands. He had a blue 
look about him. The least I could do was to 
offer to have some tea made for them before they 
began to tear the place up. I rashly promised 
a tot of whisky in the tea. I went off and un- 
earthed a tarpaulin and three poles so that they 
‘could work in shelter: it was the least I could do. 
| Two hours later I looked in on them. They 
‘were having a pow-wow in a sort of wigwam, 
‘looking at the flooded drain. ‘‘Any gold you find 
is mine,’ I said, hinting, I thought, that it was 
time they started to dig or unstop or probe. 
They didn’t smile. One of them offered me a 
crumpled cigarette and the other turned his 
blue look on me. I went off and ordered more 
‘tea with tots of whisky. They took the laced tea 
‘and said they weren’t too optimistic now. They 
/would have to find the inlet to the septic tank, 
and the outlet too, perhaps. All I know about 
‘septic tanks is that you have to get them work- 
‘ing. Nothing seems to work without persuasion. 
|You can encourage a septic tank by putting a 
newly killed rabbit into it, I was told once. My 
informant was not too explicit. Maybe a dead 
cat would do just as well. I didn’t offer the tip 
to the two little men. They knew it all. They 
were obviously consulting in the wigwam. 


* * 
* 


URING the afternoon [rang up the cottage. 
“How are the little men?’’ I asked. They 
were still huddled under the tarpaulin, still 
drinking tea. They wanted nothing but time to 
ponder, it seemed. About four o’clock they gave 
up pondering. Would I see to it that the drain 
was pumped out and the septic tank, too? The 
decision having been taken, all I had to do was 
to get the pumping machine there before dark. 
I did that. It arrived when the owl was crying 
and the last pigeon had gone to roost. The drain 
was pumped out, the two little men looked into 
it and departed. They had done camping and 
playing Indians for the day. I couldn’t in all 
conscience ask them to continue by candlelight. 
They came the next day and dug a bit of a hole. 
They stopped up the already blocked drain and 
forbade us to use the bath. To-day, their fourth 
day in residence under the tarpaulin, it rained 
so hard that they couldn’t stand it any longer. 
A man can’t camp in a hole with water up to 
his knees. They packed up and went home. Oh, 
I forgot to say that they managed one part of 
the job. We can have a bath. 


* * 
* 


FRIEND rang me to-night. He lives in town. 

No woodpeckers perch on his roof. He 
wouldn’t know a woodpecker from an albatross, 
but he envies us. He longs to get away from it 
all and live on the edge of the wilderness. He 
doesn’t know what a septic tank is. When he 
Tuns a bath he can go on and on and on running 
it without caring twopence where the water goes 
to. Nobody camps round a hole drinking his 
whisky on cold days and leaving him stranded 
when the hole fills with water. Ah, but to hear 
the wind in the pines, to smell woodsmoke and 
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THE ELEANOR CROSS AT HARDINGSTONE, OUTSIDE NORTHAMPTON. An account 
of the erection of this cross, one of the twelve set up by Edward I to commemorate his Queen, 
is given in the article on Delapré Abbey starting on page 218 


grow your own potatoes! You can’t do that in 
Marylebone or Bloomsbury, can you? Maybe 
not, I say. Those little men will be back to- 
morrow and the whisky bottle is almost empty. 


* * 
* 


T the moment we are on the fringe of what 
some people call a winter wonderland. 
Elsewhere it is freezing, the hills are white with 
snow, and even if I couldn’t see them I could tell 
that the far mountains and the plains beyozd 
are frozen and inhospitable. Starling flocks have 
been passing over. I always find the hair on my 
neck is inclined to rise just a little when I see 
signs of hard weather and birds moving out of 
the north. Unlike some people, my recollections 
of the old days are of hard winters when milk 
froze in the churns, horses fell on glassy hills and 
had to be put down because they broke their 
knees, and my elders spent many hours digging 
a path to the public road. 

In those days the yellow sky of afternoon 
must often have been darkened by starling 
flocks. There is nothing else to account for the 
feeling I have when I see the wavering, twisting 
flight of starlings looking for a place to roost for 
the night. Starlings normally belong in certain 
places. They roost in reeds or woods and they 
are rarely at a loss for quarters for the night. It 
is only when fields are snow-bound and frozen 
that they range on and on over the country and 
have to search for shelter after they have found 
food. Estuary and estuary meadow provide 
feeding grounds when places inland are in the 
grip of hard frost, but most estuaries lack wood- 
land and when the birds feed they have soon to 


settle the problem of accommodation for the 
night. 


* * 
* 


O-DAY I watched one of these starling 

flocks. Their flight is far from aimless, 
although in present conditions it lacks the co- 
ordination that normally characterises a starling 
flock on the move. Part of the flock sees a likely 
place to shelter and swings in that direction. 
The rest of the flock discovers the proposed 
cover and decides that it won’t do. The message 
passes, and the flock wheels, wavers and un- 
dulates away in a new direction. The leadership 
is not nearly as positive as it is when the ground 
is soft and unfrozen. 

We nearly hada flock of starlings in the little 
wood. They came past the wood three times. 
Once they swirled over it, and two or three fell 
out and came spiralling down as though intend- 
ing to alight, but the elders of the flock decided 
that the little wood offers too scant protection 
from the wind. We haven’t enough holly, ivy 
and thick branches to hold off the fierce blast 
that might come out of the north-west to-night, 
and this instinctive sort of judgment is the thing 
that enables a flock of birds to survive. 


* * 
* 


AM glad they didn’t drop in. However useful 

starlings may be, they are not clean birds. 
They are noisy and aggressive, and the ordinary 
residents of the little wood have a right to be left 
in peace. I picked up the glasses and watched 
that flock going away. By the landmarks they 
travelled five miles without another inspection, 
and then [ lost them, either because they 
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dropped out of the sky to roost or because the 
background concealed them. 
The stove is roaring because the wind makes 
a wonderful draught. The sky to the west is 
grey. To the north it has a yellow tint of old 
parchment. I wish I hadn’t seen the starlings, 
even if the weather man says that warmer streams 
of air are due. I wonder if he knows as much 
about it as those starlings. 
* * 
* 
USY is no gun-dog, by any stretch of 
imagination. My son has looked them up 
somewhere and tells me that cairns are suitable 
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only for digging holes round cairns. Susy is an 
expert digger of holes, but not much use at 
marking a burrow or a ‘skulking pheasant. Her 


‘nerves get the better of her and off she goes, 


yelping her head off while the quarry slips away. 
We didn’t get her to stand in for a gun-dog, and 
she has no conscience about failing to do so. 
Working dogs are becoming hard to find, 
and everyone who has a vested interest in a 
particular breed pushes his dog forward as 
having this or that gift. I suppose I might get 
myself a gun-dog one of these days, if Susy could 
bear the agony of being anything but the apple 
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of my eye. In this unlikely event my cho 
would be a Labrador, but for the fact that 
Labrador takes up room in a car. The cocke: 
is short-legged and not so good on a rough | 
shoot, perhaps, as a springer might be. I have - 
seen some very smart springers and some very | 
handsome ones too, but I hear a whisper against | 
the spaniel breed. They shed hair and they — 
get wet and look like shaggy doormats. The 
criticism comes from the indoor branch of the © 
family, where Susy with the undershot jaw is) 
loved and coddled. It looks as though I must _ 
continue to be my own pointer and retriever. 


THE TRAFFIC PROBLEMS OF A 


SEA-SIDE TOWN = By MARK GIROUARD 


LYME REGIS, DORSET, FROM THE COBB. Steep gradients and narrow roads create a major traffic problem for this gs sea-side town 


THE PLAN OF THE TOWN. The present route of the A35 through the centre of the town 


is shown by the heavier outline. 


during the summer 
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Possible routes for a by-pass are also marked 
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HE motorist travelling in the summer 

months along the A35, the main coast road 

between Southampton and Exeter, has, 
when he comes to Lyme Regis, Dorset, a fair 
chance of experiencing one of those half hours 
of frustration and rage that our English road 
system is so well adapted to supply. As he 
comes down the steep hill from the east the road 
contracts sharply into the narrow canyon of 
Church Street; at the end of Church Street it 
narrows still more, becoming little more than 
an alleyway, and turns a right-angled corner 
into the equally narrow Bridge Street. Only one 
stream of traffic at a time can negotiate this 
corner, which is controlled by traffic lights. 

On a busy summer’s day the traffic is in a 
bad way by the time it gets this far; but there 
is more to come. After Bridge Street follows 
Broad Street, the main shopping street where, 
as its name implies, the road widens; but its east 
end is half blocked by an island of houses, called 
Middle Row, as picturesque as they are, from 
the traffic point of view, inconvenient. Broad 
Street is just wide enough for two-way traffic 
and one row of parked vehicles; if a lorry is 
being unloaded on the non-parking side (and it 
frequently is) chaos results. 

Finally, the road narrows again as it comes 
into Pound Street (where the main Axminster 
road joins it down Silver Street) and climbs 
another steep hill out of the town. This obstacle- 
race is further diversified by steep gradients and 
the town’s own shopping traffic and crowds of 
holiday visitors, fighting their way across the 
through-traffic stream from the hotels to the 
beaches. It is not surprising that to cross the 
town can take a motorist three mmutes in 
December and thirty in August. 

Everyone is agreed that something has to 
be done. There are three obvious possible 
courses of action: 1, to widen and improve the 
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MONMOUTH STREET, ONE OF THE NARROW AND INTIMATE STREETS THAT GIVE THE TOWN ITS CHARM. (Right) CHURCH 
STREET AND THE TURN INTO BRIDGE STREET. On the route of the A35 and the scene of much traffic muddle in the summer 


A35 all the way through the town; 2, to build 
_a by-pass; 3, to try various less drastic measures, 
such as regulating parking and unloading, and 
diverting traffic to alternative routes. Of these 
three, street-widening and a by-pass are obvi- 
‘ ously mutually exclusive alternatives; the third 
course could either be adopted on 
its own or as a supplementary. 
To start with the street- 
widening; there is no point in 
doing this unless it is done 
thoroughly. To widen the A385 
at either end of the town and 
leave a bottle-neck in the middle 
' would make things worse rather 
than better. To make the route 
really efficient would involve 
pulling down one side of Church 
Street and Bridge Street and 
cutting off the angle that joins 
them; demolishing Middle Row, 
the island of houses at the bottom 
of Bridge Street; and widening 
the town end of Pound Street. 

Here perhaps is the place to 
say that Lyme Regis is one of the 
prettiest little towns on the 
south coast; that Church Street, 
Bridge Street and the island are 
composed of 6ld houses of great 
charm; and that the road-widening 
schemes outlined above would 
tear out the heart of the town and 
totally destroy its character, which 

,is that of a small and intimate 
seaport town, full of narrow 
streets and odd corners. With the 
loss of its character would vanish 
any inducement for the tourist to 
visit it, a matter of some relevance 
to the pockets of its citizens. 

The A35, being a major road, 
is under the control of the County 
Council; Lyme Regis’s own Bor- 
ough Council has no control over 
its improvement or alteration, 
even inside its own boundaries, 
and can do no more than make 


representations to the county. So it is very 
pertinent to ask what the County Council plans 
to do in Lyme. But this question is hard to 
answer, for the County Council has never pro- 
duced any plan, or made any official statement 
of its intentions. What it has done, however, is 


BRIDGE STREET FROM THE END OF CHURCH STREET, WITH THE GUILDHALL ON THE 


to buy property in the town along the present 
main traffic routes: houses in Silver Street and 
Church Street, and now the Langmoor Hotel at 
the junction of Silver Street and Pound Street. 

One house in Church Street has been rebuilt 
well back behind the present street-line; 


and 


LEFT. This twisting lane has to take the whole of the sea-coast traffic 
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THE CHARMING ISLAND OF HOUSES CALLED MIDDLE ROW. This is a major obstacle 
to the A35 as long as it goes through the town 


seventy yards or so of road widening has been 
carried out in Pound Street. In reply to the 
Lyme Regis and District Preservation Society, 
a Council official announced (to quote Pulmans, 
the Yeovil paper) that while the Council “had 
no actual plan of a road-widening scheme for 
Lyme Regis .. . their intention was to buy up 
property in the town on the line of possible road- 
widening as a long-term policy.”’ 

To act first and plan afterwards does not 
seem the best way to tackle the problem; and 
the Council has probably not realised the 
disastrous end to which its actions are logically 
tending. It is only too easy to envisage the 
possible future: first the demolition of a few 
houses for street-widening purposes; then the 
discovery that this has not improved matters; 
then the demolition of a few more; and so on 
until the County Council has, with every good 
intention, muddled its way through Lyme Regis, 
leaving the best of the town flat behind it. 

The potential threat to the Langmoor Hotel 
(which has been standing empty since the 
Council bought it) has emphasised the danger in 
which the town as a whole stands, and has 
sparked off considerable local agitation and com- 
ment. The hotel is not a building of the first 
quality; but it is a picturesque 
and pleasing late-Georgian house 
and, above all, it very adequately 
fills one of the most prominent 
positions in the town, at the top of 
Broad Street. If it went, it would 
inevitably leave a scar behind it 
and its position at the end of a 
vista would be taken by the 
Victorian house, of no charm, 
that adjoins it. The Lyme Regis 
and District Preservation Society 
held a well attended and represent- 
ative meeting to discuss the 
situation: and the meeting re- 
vealed that there was a strong 
and widespread feeling that any 
large-scale street-widening scheme 
in the middle of the town would 
be a disaster. 

In the course of this meeting, 
at which many interesting sug- 
gestions were made, discussion 
inevitably turned to the second 
of the three courses mentioned at 
the beginning of this article, the 
building of a by-pass. This by- 
pass has been talked about for 15 
years or more. It is without any 
doubt the most obvious solution 
to Lyme’s traffic difficulties. At 
present the A35 bends right out of 
its way to go through the town; 
there are at least two possible 
routes for a by-pass. One is along 
the old road by Clappentail Lane, 


Roman Road and Colway Lane. The other 
(by which the gradients would be gentler) 
is by Upper and Lower Westhill road, Haye 
Lane and so across open country to the present 
A835 near the caravan park, and it is understood 
(and indeed evident) that Upper and Lower 
Westhill were planned with such a by-pass in 
view. The effect on traffic conditions in Lyme 
itself would undoubtedly be enormous; a police 
census held this year showed that eight out of 
every nine vehicles coming into the town from 
the west on the A35 were through-traffic bound 
for destinations well beyond Lyme itself. Little 
of this traffic would turn aside into Lyme if 
offered a by-pass, just as, further west along the 
A35, little traffic turns off into Sidmouth—for 
Sidmouth is lucky enough to possess already 
what is, in effect, a by-pass. It is unlikely that 
this through-traffic brings any substantial trade 
to Lyme, or that the building of a by-pass would 
mean Serious loss of business to the shopkeepers. 

The one great objection to the building of 
a by-pass is its.expense; Dorset is not a rich 
county and, as Lyme’s traffic problem is only 
acute during the summer months, it has to be 
considered whether the cost would be justified. 
This expense argument applies, of course, to any 
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street-widening scheme as well; for this would in- 
volvethe county in buying upavery largeamount 
of house property in the middle of the town. 
As opposed to these two, so to speak, sur- 
gical cures, Lyme Regis Borough Council thinks 
that it can at least do away with traffic jams by 
a variety of surface doctorings. 


to deliver at off-peak hours; and the recom- 


mendation by the A.A. of alternative routes to — 


west-bound motorists. It is possible to by-pass 
Lyme at the moment by dodging inland up the 


A373 from Charmouth to Hunter’s Lodge and ~ 


back to the coast by aminorroad; and some would — 
like to see the A35 actually re-routed along these 
roads (though this admittedly involves a very® 
considerable detour). Palliatives of this kind — 
are excellent and necessary, and the sooner they 
are carried into effect the better; but certainly — 
an outside observer gets the impression that in 
the long run a by-pass is the only satisfactory 
solution, and that one of these days it will have 
to be built. If that is so, it is surely an urgent 
requirement at least to plan it now, and to pro- 
hibit all further building along its route. 

So far little has been actually demolished; 
the townspeople are stirring; the Borough 
Council is conscientious and well intentioned, 
and there seems no reason why the story should 
not have a happy ending. The first necessity is 
for the County Council (the Planning Committee 
of which was about to meet the Lyme Regis 
Borough Council on the road-widening question 
as this article went to press) to produce a plan. 
Then Lyme will know where it stands; if the 
plan is a good one so much the better; if not, 
there will be something concrete to fight against. 
It is drift and haziness and living from minute 
to minute that may ruin Lyme, just as in the 
past it has ruined many other towns, and many 
thousands of acres of English countryside. 

There undoubtedly exists a party in favour 
of street-widening schemes in Lyme itself; and 
its supporters have accused their opponents of 
sentimentalism and living in the past, feelin 
themselves to be the progressives and realists. 
It is hard to see why. A basic tenet of modern 
town planning (and indeed of ordinary common 
sense) is that a busy main road should never run 
through the main shopping and residential 
quarter of a town; an equally obvious tenet is 
that development should not destroy a town’s 
character, amenities and assets. Virtually 
any town planner, faced with a map of Lyme 
Regis, would almost automatically reach for his 
pencil and sketch in a by-pass. It is neither 
progressive nor realistic to widen a route that 
will never be suitable for modern traffic, and’ to 
ruin the town in the process. 


THE LANGMOOR HOTEL, AT THE HEAD OF BROAD STREET. This building is threatened with 


; demolition in the interests of road-widening 


These include ~ 
the shifting of bus stops; the arranging for lorries _ 
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“SWEET CORN FOR ENGLISH GARDENS 


from the New World brought back to 


es corn was one of those curious plants 


Europe early in the 16th century and actu- 
ally grown in Elizabethan times by John Gerard, 
the famous herbalist. It was found to be a 
prolific cereal that grew well in the favourable 
chmate of Spain, Portugal, Italy and the south 
of France and soon became a valuable article of 
diet for man and stock. Its cultivation gradu- 
ally extended northwards in France, and leafy 
selections were made that were useful for silage 


|) making, even in climates where the cobs them- 


selves did not mature. Some of these selections 
were tried in East Anglia and Sussex in the last 


century and the early years of this century, but 


maize did not become a regular farm crop and 
those cobs that were tried cooked for the table 
were not received with much enthusiasm. 
This is not to be wondered at, because it was 


ordinary maize and not sweet corn that was 


used for these early attempts at cultivation 
in England. 
In the inter-war years, however, some seed 


| of sweet corn—that is, the special selections for 


table use—was introduced from America and 
grown in the gardens of a few connoisseurs, who 
had perhaps travelled in America and had corn 
on the cob and enjoyed it, or eaten succotash, 
an interesting dish of sweet corn grains and 
tender beans that we can scarcely rival in 
this country with any of our home-grown 
vegetables. 

It is interesting to note that by the early 
1930s American plant breeders were demon- 
strating the astonishing results of their pioneer 
work in crossing different varieties of farm 
maize to produce hybrid varieties that had 
disease resistance and were capable of greatly 
increased yields. They showed also that similar 
results could be obtained with sweet corn. By 
1946, so well understood was this special tech- 
nique of plant breeding, hybrid seed was 
used for over 90 per cent. of the maize crops in 
the states of the Corn Belt of America. 

In 1935 work was begun at the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution, then at Merton in 
Surrey, to examine varieties and hybrids of 
sweet corn from New England and southern 


, Canada to find out whether any would prove 


suitable for cultivation in England. The investi- 
gations prospered, and by 1945 Dr. C. D: R. 


_Dawson was able to report that he had raised 


a new hybrid that had given especially good 
results for four years in succession. He obtained 
this hybrid by crossing the variety Canada Gold, 
noted for its well-shaped ear and fine yellow 
grain, with an early dwarf form called C.13 and 
obtained in America from the variety Early 
Market. The new hybrid combined earliness 
with good cob shape and uniform and fine 
yellow grain, and was nicely flavoured and sweet. 
It was named Canada Cross and its cultivation 


GOOD COBS OF ENGLISH-GROWN SWEET CORN. 
SAMPLE OF SEED OF SWEET CORN. In the south of England seed can be sown in the open 


sw KET CORN CROW ING IN ENGLAND. 


The cobs can be seen near the base of the 
plants; the tassels at the top are the male 
shoots 


in England during the years since its introduc- 
tion has well justified its breeder’s claims. 

Experience has shown that Canada Cross 
will grow well and ripen some cobs in most 
years, even when sown in the open in 
May, and in good years I have grown full cobs 
as far north as Westmorland. Giv en the pro- 
tection of a greenhouse, a cold frame or a few 
cloches to permit April sowing in pans, pots or 
soil blocks, a good yield of usable cobs can be 
almost assured. 

Sweet corn is not too particular as to soil. 
There is enough residual fertility in our usual 
garden soils for this plant, and we get enough 
rain, even in our drier areas, to satisfy its 
moisture requirements. The seed should be 
élean and bright and should be without any trace 
of mouldiness at its base. For sowing in the 
open two seeds may be planted at each station 
about 14 to 2 ins. deep. The spacing should be 
15 to 18 ins. apart and the rows 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 ins. 
apart. Some gardeners, when pressed for space, 
find that it is good practice to sow sweet corn 
in alternate rows with dwarf beans. These crops 
are compatible, and the beans shelter the young 
corn plants in the early stages. 

It much depends on soil and situation 
whether one should sow direct or raise young 
plants for planting out. In the south of England 


By HERBERT MILES, Professor of Horticulture at Wye College (London University) 


there is much to be said for direct sowing out- 
doors in early May, when in an average season 
the seedlings should appear within a fortnight 
There is some risk that seedlings may be 
attacked by frit fly, a well-known pest of oats. 
This can be avoided by two or three dustings o1 
the seedlings with DDT at weekly intervals in 
the early stages of growth. 

In some seasons the young plants may 
produce side shoots rather freely; in othe: 
seasons they will grow sturdily without thi: 
minor annoyance and produce their fine broac 
curling leaves in regular succession during June 
and early July. 

Except for a little hand-weeding as neces: 
sary the corn plants need no attention, and by 
the middle of July cobs and tassels will appear 
The tassels are the male shoots, which are borne 
aloft in elegant fashion and are easily rocked by 
the wind so that theyshake out and disperse thei 
yellow dust-like pollen. The young cobs o1 
female shoots, closely sheathed in green leafy 
bracts, are seen lower down on the stem, eack 
carrying at its apex the trailing slender silks tha: 
are held out to catch the pollen. The hybric 
Canada Cross has great vigour and fertilises it: 
seeds freely, so that these swell rapidly to give 
well-filled cobs. These are ready for use wher 
they are seen to be plump at the tips and the 
silks have discoloured and largely dwindled o: 
frayed away, usually by the end of August. 

By this time the cobs can be wrenched away 
from the stem with a sharp twist and if the 
sheathing bracts are stripped down, the fully 
developed but milky seeds will be seen iu 
straight and regular rows. Two good cobs pe 
plant is about all we can expect in England, bu 
in favourable years when a third is partly filled 
this too is usable, though its quality may no 
quite equal that of the earlier ones. 

Though American soldiers stationed i 
Britain during the war demanded sweet corn a: 
almost essential in their diet, and other visitor: 
from overseas have extolled its merits, we aré 
still somewhat reluctant to accept it as one o: 
our regular vegetables. Constance Spry in one 
of her books said that she could get lyrical abow 
it, and this I can well understand, for I have hac 
delicious sweet corn in America on a picnic wher 
the cobs were baked in their husks in the red-hot 
ashes of a wood fire. An acceptable method o: 
cooking is to strip off the husks and put the 
cobs into boiling salted water and boil for 10-1 
minutes. They are then served hot, spread wit 
butter and peppered and salted to taste. 

Seed of the hybrid variety Canada Cross is 
now readily available in England, for the cross 
is made and the seed is grown here under skilled 
supervision; moreover, Mr. Allan Jackson, 01 
Wye College in Kent, has developed a method 
for drying the seed artificially and so ensuring 
a supply even in the worst of seasons. 


“Two good cobs per plant is about all we can expect in England.” (Right) FINE 
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COLLECTORS’ 


REAL OR IMAGINARY SCENE? 


AN you or any of your readers suggest who 
was the painter of the picture seen in the 
enclosed photograph and also identify the 

scene? From the character of the architecture the 
port depicted would appear to be on the Adriatic. 
The dress seems to be early-18th-century. The man 
descending the steps on the left, perhaps a priest, 
carries a paper on which the letters N.P. can be 
read.—R. CuNLIFFE SHAw, F.R.C.S., Over- 
leigh House, Kast Cliff, Preston. 


This picture is very much in the style of 
the 18th-century painter of Classical architecture, 
Giovanni Paolo Pannini (1691-1768), who de- 
rived his detailed knowledge of architecture 
from his early studies in Rome under Locatelli 
and Ghisolfi. He acquired a mastery of per- 
spective and showed a nice judgment in the 
placing and grouping of the figures he intro- 
duced into his pictures. Besides painting the 
buildings and ancient monuments of Rome, he 
devised fanciful compositions in which real 
buildings or buildings having a basis of reality 
were transposed into imaginary settings. This 
picture appears to be such an architectural 
capriccio given a setting suggestive of an 
Adriatic port. The initials on the paper held by 
one of the figures might be asignature, but they 
cannot be read from the photograph. 


FRENCH RENAISSANCE CARVING 


I am anxious to discover the age and origin 
of the carved cabinet shown in the enclosed 
photographs. The top half is approximately 
3 ft. high and 3 ft. wide; the bottom half 39 ins. 
high and 47 ins. wide; the central figure in the 
pediment is approximately 17 ins. high. The 
wood might be rosewood. The subjects of the four 
carved panels are Earth, Air, Water and Fire. 
Their framing and the mouldings to the fielded 
side panels are stained black. The doors are 
pivoted, not hinged.—James M. Lex, 17, Upper 
Camden Place, Camden Road, Bath. 


This cabinet is of French origin and appears 
to date from the second half of the 16th century. 
The carved panels and the long elegant figures 
on the pediment display the individual style of 
the School of Fontainebleau, introduced into 
France by Italian artists employed by Francois I 
on the decoration of his palace at Fontainebleau. 
The four bas-relief panels carved with figures of 
the Elements are repeated in identical form on 
a very similar cabinet in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Presumably both derive from the 
same graphic source. The wood is walnut, set 
with panels of burr-wood, while the frames of 
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QUESTIONS. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL CAPRICCIO SUGGESTIVE OF THE ADRIATIC, IN THE STYLE 
OF PANNINI j 


See question: Real or Imaginary Scene ? 


the panels are probably ebonised pearwood. 
Pieces of such early date have usually been 
much restored, as French walnut is particularly 
subject to attack by wood-worm. The Wallace 
Collection furniture catalogue illustrates three 
other French walnut cabinets of similar type 
(plates 67 to 69). 


THE WESTALL BROTHERS 


I was interested in the article Tourists at a 
Yorkshire Cave, illustrated by copies of engrav- 
ings by William Westall (November 26, 1959). 
I have a coloured engraving, Crossing the Burn, 
depicting a girl with spaniel crossing a shallow 
stream. Under the picture are the words “‘ Drawn 
and Engraved by R. Westall, R.A.” Can you tell 
me the dates of this artist, and was he related to 
William Westall?—Henry Warp, Harebarrow, 
Chelford Road, Prestbury, Macclesfield, 
Cheshire. 

Richard Westall, R.A., who died in 1836 in 
his 72nd year, was the elder brother of William 


yee Vs EN 


Elements 


TOP (left) AND BOTTOM (above) OF A FRENCH 
WALNUT CABINET, OF THE SCHOOL OF 
FONTAINEBLEAU: SECOND HALF OF THE 16th 
CENTURY. The carved panels represent the Four 


See question: French Renaissance Carving 


Westall. He was born at Hertford but came of 
a Norwich family. He first attracted attention by 
his large and highly finished drawings in water- 
colour. Elected R.A. in 1794, he devoted him- || 
self principally to historical and domestic sub- | 
jects, although by some people he is chiefly | 
remembered for his illustrations of British | 
literary classics. Crossing the Burn is the title |} 
of a mezzotint engraved by himself after one of 
his later drawings. When printed in colours it 
is regarded as one of the most attractive 
examples of his work in that medium. The 


engravings of Weathercote Cave, reproduced in |) 


Country Lire, are from a set of 12 aquatints | : 


by and after William Westall, which were pub- |) 


lished in 1818 in paper wrappers under the title }) 
Views of the Caves near Ingleton, Gordale Scay |) 
and Malham Cove in Yorkshire. 


“LE MONUMENT DE COSTUME” 


I was recently given some frames in which 
are three engravings, Le Lever, Le Bain, Le 
Boudoir. They are inscribed “I.H.E. inv. | 
S. Freudeberg del. A. Romanet |) 
sculpt.”” They were published — 
at Paris by Buldet in 1774. | 
Can you tell me whether | 
these engravings are of any | 
interest? They are in very 
good condition.—A. Comont 
(Mrs.), South Combe, 
Crediton; Devon. 


These three engravings | 
form part of a set which was | 
originally published in book 
form with text. The set is 
known under the collective 
title of Le Monument de Cos- 
tume. The first 12 subjects 
in the series are after de- 
signs by Sigismund Freude- 
berg. Le Levey and Le Bain 
were engraved in the line 
manner by Antoine Romanet, 
and Le Boudoiy by Pierre 
Maleuvre. The initials 
“T.H.E.” are those of Johann 
Heinrich Eberts, the friend 
and patron of Freudeberg. 
The originals were published 
in Paris by Buldet, but they 
have been constantly  re- 
printed and reproduced (with 
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of clocks and watches. In 1718 he took HONEST THOMAS TURNER 
Stephen Horseman into partnership, and, 


although Quare died in 1724, clocks continued Would you or your readers help me to 
to be produced in their joint names until 1733, ‘dentify either the subject or the artist (or both) of 
when Horseman went bankrupt and the the posthumous portrait of which I enclose a 
business was taken over by Peckover. photograph ? No information seems to be available 

Quare normally but not invariably num- here regarding honest Thomas Turner—note the 
bered his clocks. In the earlier years of his  Jgsq line of the inscription on the obelisk—and 
career he did not do so regularly, but towards none of the Devises seems quite right for the 


the end of his life, and during the partnership, : i . ‘ : 
almost always. Like Tompion, he adopted the Patéer. The picture measures 30 ins. in depth 


practice as a precaution against the unscru- 4d 20} ins. in width—Ferpinanp H. Davis, 
pulous use of his name by other makers. In 123, East Ninety-fourth Street, New York, 28. 
the clockmaking world there 
were fakers active in his time. 


WHO WAS C.B.? 


The enclosed photograph is 
of an oil painting of John Monk, 
huntsman to the Puckeridge 
Hounds (38 ins. by 54 ins.). The 
picture was painted for my 
great-great-uncle, Sampson Han- 
bury, of Poles, Hertfordshire, who 
was Master of the Puckeridge. 
It is signed and dated “C.B. Nov. 
1814” in the bottom left-hand 


corner, but I have not been able 


BRACKET CLOCK, BY DANIEL QUARE AND ieee 

STEPHEN HORSEMAN, NUMBERED 226 to find out whose initials these 

2) See question: Numbering of Clocks are. I shall be very grateful if you 

q h Pid f can help me.—R. F. Hanspury 

Sy oe hae pes ete) is ate eee a e (Capt.), Drumstinchall, Dalbeat- 
any particular engraving depends upon the earli- Pierce Be ehighire. 


ness of impression. Fine early originals are scarce 
and quite desirable. The initials, which cannot be 
- NUMBERING OF CLOCKS clearly seen in the photograph, 
are not assignable to a leadin 
4n your issue of September 4, 1958, you sporting ee. of the outer 
illustrated (page 483) a bracket clock by Daniel Charles Blake and the versatile 
Quare belonging to Mr. Desmond Vyner, of artist Charles Bestman painted 
_ Australia. I have a bracket clock made by the one or two sporting subjects, 
same maker and Stephen Horseman and enclose but it is not easy to associate 
_ @ photograph of it. Their names are engraved oe rh this pero 
above the dial together with the number 226. I een. John Monk 


| : 5 was huntsman of the Puckeridge 
should be grateful for information about the clock pack under the mastership of 


and its history—E. A. Raw.tnson, Burford Sampson Hanbury, of Poles, from 
_ House, Banstead Road, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey. 1809 to 1823, when he was dis- 
Q This clock is a nice example of its period and missed, and he afterwards kept a 
_ interesting in being numbered. Daniel Quare,  liverystable at Puckeridge, where 
who was born in 1649, was Master of the Clock- he died in 1842 at the age of 66. 
makers’ Company in 1708 and died in 1724, See A History of the Puckeridge 
Was a maker of prime importance, celebrated Hunt (1950), by Michael Berry. 
for both his clocks and watches. He made A half-length portrait of John 
| several one-year long-case clocks, one of which Monk was painted by William A MONUMENT COMMEMORATING THOMAS TURNER, 
| can be seen at Hampton Court, and he devised Medland in 1811. A mezzotint of WHO DIED IN MAY, 1760 
' important improvements in the mechanisms it wasengraved by R.Dunkarton. See question: Honest Thomas Turner 


Below the epitaph on the pedestal of the 
obelisk commemorating Thomas Turner, who 
died on May 20, 1760, aged 64, is the well-known 
line from Pope: 

An honest Man’s the noblest Work of God. 
We have not succeeded in identifying this 
estimable character. Musgrave’s Obituary, which 
has been consulted, does not help. 

The painter is unlikely to have been Arthur 
Devis, and it would be difficult to claim this 
as an early work of Zoffany. There are analogies 
with a portrait of William Shenstone, the poet, 
in the National Portrait Gallery, which is by 
Alcock (William or Edward—christian name 
uncertain), but it is rather difficult to make com- 
parisons because the Shenstone is life-scale, 
whereas Mr. Davis’s picture is considerably 
smaller. 

The costume would be consistent with a 
date soon after Thomas Turner’s death, but 
one is left in doubt whether the portrait was 
intended to represent him posthumously or is 
that of a near friend and admirer. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editor, CoUNTRY Lire, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photograph ov a 
caveful dvawing is often helpful, but im no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 


JOHN MONK, HUNTSMAN OF THE PUCKERIDGE HOUNDS, 1809-1823. Oil painting signed Cannot be given: nor is advice offered to readers 
with the initials C.B. and dated November, 1814 about ways and means of disposing of their 
See question: Who was C.B.? POSSESSIONS. 
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F the many small animals brought to one 
() to rear in Tanganyika, I think the 

baby gazelles are the most difficult. The 
baby carnivores soon begin to eat meat and 
thrive on it, but a baby dik-dik or a gazelle 
can be a continuing anxiety, and will some- 
times die after apparently doing well. This 
happened to the dik-dik that was brought to 
me soon after we arrived in Tanganyika. It was 
the most enchanting little thing, a fairy deer 
with pencil-slim legs, large sensitive ears, 
enormous, liquid eyes and the endearing little 
crest that dik-diks have. He stood only a foot 
high. We called him Tamu, the Kiswakhili for 
sweet. He flourished for six weeks and then I 
made the fatal mistake of giving him his milk 
slightly too hot. He started to scour badly, and 
the next day he was dead. 

Minette, another day-old dik-dik, was 
brought to me when we were camping out in the 
bush. I had no feeding bottle; however, 
I managed to get some milk down her with a 
teaspoon and bedded her down for the night on 


some dried grass in our safari box. I was 
awakened in the early hours by the most 
extraordinary noise coming from the box. 


It was a mixture of a baby’s crying, a puppy’s 
whining and a squeaking gate. I leapt out of 
bed, expecting to find Minette dying, but she 
was only hungry. More milk went down out of 
the teaspoon, and that day she made the 
journey home safely in her box. 

I was very careful not to make the same 
mistake with her as I had with Tamu; in fact 
Lused to take the milk from the refrigerator and 
give it to her with no ill effects. Minette was 


LOLLO ON THE LAWN. The black band along the side is 


a characteristic of the Thomson’s gazelle 


most amusing in the evening when we had her in 
the sitting-room. I was very alarmed at first 
because the cement floor was highly polished 
and as soon as she trod on it all four feet shot out 
sideways. I was afraid that she would break 
a leg or dislocate a shoulder, but in a short 
time she learnt to walk on it, putting 
each tiny cloven hoof down very gingerly, 
exactly like an old lady walking on an icy 
pavement. There was a big rug in the middle 
of the floor, and on it she was in her element. 
She would rush from side to side, stop dead, 
jump in the air and leap to the other end, 
repeating the performance again and again, till 
one got giddy watching her, but she never put 
a foot off on to the slippery floor. 

When Minette was about four months old 
we went on local leave, and I took her to a 
Catholic Mission on the edge of the Sebiti plains. 
Here she was free to wander round safely, and 
she stayed quite happily at the mission for some 
months. One day she disappeared. The next 
morning one of the fathers noticed her standing 
on the edge of the Mission ground. He called to 
her and she came stepping towards him, every 
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THE GAZELLE THAT LIKED CIGARETTES 


By AUDREY LOUSADA 


now and then looking 
over her shoulder. Then 
he saw that behind her, 
very reluctantly, step 
by step, came a little 
male dik-dik. She tried 
her best to persuade him 
that all was well, but 
not all her wiles could 
soothe his fears and he 
turned and fled back 
toy the® bush. After a 
moment's hesitation 
Minette turned and fol- 
lowed him. The next 
morning the perform- 
ance was repeated, but 
after that her would-be 
husband evidently said: 
“Look here, my dear, 
either you choose me 
or them,” and Minette, 
very wisely, decided 
that her place was with 
her husband, for they 
came back no more. 

Recently I had 
a Thomson’s gazelle. 
Thomson’s gazelles are 
considerably larger than 
dik-diks but are equally attractive. They have 
the same incredibly slim legs, which look so 
brittle that one feels that they must snap at 
the slightest pressure, and their most noticeable 
feature, apart from the clear black band down 
their sides, is a funny little whispy tail that 
never stops flicking. 

From the moment when I 
got the “tommy” back to the 
house, he was no trouble; he 
immediately fastened himself to 
his bottle, and the difficulty was 
to pry him loose. His suck was 
so tremendous that many a 
time we had to rescue the teat 
from half way down his throat. 
We called him Lollo. During the 
day he would “‘lie up” in one of 
the flower beds, or park 
himself decoratively 
under a scarlet poin- 
settia on the lawn, 
but in the evening he 
really came to life. 
He would race round 
and round our large 
lawn, extending him- 
self so that his stomach 
was practically touch- 
ing the ground, stop 
dead, eat a few petunia 


flowers and then be 
off again, this time 
“stotting.”. Stotting 


is a habit of all tom- 
mies and many other antelopes. It 
consists of going along in a series of 
nearly perpendicular bounds, keep- 
ing the legs straight, so that they 
look like animated toys going along 
on springs. It is extraordinarily 
impressive when one sees a herd of 
50 or 60 tommies all doing it at once. 

When he had become exhausted, 
he would refresh himself by 
starting on the petunias again. 
I have seen him polish off 50 petunia 
heads in a minute. Of course he ate 
other things too: in fact he ate prac- 
tically everything in the garden 
except the grass! He was very fond 
of geraniums, plumbago, phlox, cauli- 
flowers, lettuces, cabbages, broccoli, 
spinach and cigarettes. His appetite 
for the last-named was insatiable. He 
once got into the house and found 
an open packet of over 20 cigarettes 
and demolished the lot. 

Lollo was on very good terms 
with the dogs. He had great games 
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JUMPING FOR HIS SUPPER. 
fastened himself to his bottle, and the difficulty was to 


insatiable ”’ 


with them in the evening, butting at them and }) 
then leaping away; but although so fond of our |) 
own dogs, he didn’t like strange ones. When jj) 
the two bitches came on heat, he objected most 4 
strongly to the shenzi followers, who gathered 
round to court them. He would run at them; 
butting with his sharp little horns, and the poor 
shenzis, never very brave, would turn tail and 
fly with Lollo in full tilt after them, never 
stopping till he had chased them far down the 
road. 

He loved going for walks with our dogs. |) 
One day I was out with the four dogs and Lollo, | 
and we came to a small reservoir completely | 
covered by vivid green water-weed. Lollo came |) 
bounding up the bank, took one look at the |) 
water, and, evidently deciding it was another |) 
nice green lawn like the one at home} 


“He immediately 


pry him loose ” 


: 
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| us is cultivated, he would have had 


| 
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leapt out about eight feet into 
at. To my horror I saw that 
‘he would certainly drown, as 
‘in his struggles he became com- 
pletely submerged. There was 
nothing for it but to plunge in after 
him. 

I was almost up immediately 
to my chest, but managed to get 
the strugg gling tommy ‘out. My 
feelings towards Lollo as I walked 
back, covered in mud and weed 
‘and soaking wet from head to foot, 
were not very friendly. 

When he was six months old, 
“we decided it was time he went. 
‘Being a male, sooner or later he 
would be bound to go and look for 
a mate, and as all the land round 


to go many miles to find one, and 
would not have survived the hazards 
| of the journey. 

One day a game-ranger we 
knew passed through Kwimba on 
‘his way back to Musoma, on the 
_ shores of Lake Victoria. He told 
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us that there were two female 
tommies who had been there many 
years, having been released there 
after having been hand-reared. It 
seemed the ideal solution to send 
Lollo. We packed him in a big 
crate with plenty of hay, and off 
he went with the game-ranger. 

It would be nice to say that 
he lived happily ever after with his 
two little wives and, no doubt, his 
children; real life, however, seldom 
works out as one plans, when deal- 
ing with such individualists as 
humans or animals. Unfortunately 
one of the females had a bad leg. 
Lollo was attracted by the other 
one and he and his love callously 
deserted the little maimed one 
after three days, and went off into 
the bush together. I have no doubt 
that they are all right and by now 
have started that family, but my 
conscience pricks me every time 
I think of the lonely little tommy 
left without her sister on Musoma 
airstrip. 


WHEN THE PIPES BURST 


Glancing 


HE school secretary advised: ‘Take 
them out. It’s too cold indoors.” 
through the windows of the shining new 


: palace of glass and brick, I realised he was right. 
f True, the small birds of the school garden had 


i 
i 


; 
| 


| 
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_ puffed out their breast feathers to resist the 
bitter wind that swept across the asphalt play- 
‘ground; and no sooner were the scanty remains 
of 350 school dinners—at 9¢d. per head—placed 
on the bird table than hordes of hungry 
chaffinches, starlings and tits arrived. 

Yet it was almost colder in the class-rooms 
now that the elaborate new heating system had 
failed and water from a faulty pipe-fitting 
' flooded a large form-room. Would the school 
have to close? 

Making my way expectantly to the rural 


| science room—for I am honorary biology master 


i 
| 


| 
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for two hours a week—I wondered how quickly 
news of an unexpected holiday would sweep 
through the ten villages from which the school 
draws its pupils. And, incidentally, how did the 
appearance of canteen scraps on the school bird 
table so swiftly become known to the wild birds 
of the surrounding woods and gardens? 

It is a question I never tire of asking. 
Hardly has a local population of short-tailed 
voles multiplied from perhaps 150 to 600 per 
acre than along come hosts of invading short- 
eared owls, weasels and rather fewer stoats. 
Toss the last rotting apples from the store-room 
on to the lawn and down come the blackbirds, 
the aggressive fieldfares and the thrushes. Much 
remains to be discovered about communication 
in nature. 

Thirty Young Naturalists 

Suddenly the silence was broken by an 
electric bell that brought armies of children 
hurrying to meetings of the Young Farmers’ 
Club, the Drama Group and the French and 


| German Clubs. Awaiting me in the rural science 


room were a set of hedgehog’s teeth retrieved 
‘from a hedgerow, the wing of a kestrel that a 
gamekeeper had foolishly—and illegally—shot 
and thirty young naturalists. 

For a moment or two the talk was of 
smashing sea-trout’” and grey wagtails, of 
‘fieldfares roosting in the grass and bracken on 

the common or in the shelter of a stout hedge- 
“What are they feeding on?’’ I enquired. 
“How has the cold spell affected the movements 
of the local birds?”’” Next minute we had set off 
down the lane to find out for ourselves. We had 


walked less than fifty yards when notebooks 


were produced and thirty pencils went into 
action. Fieldfares were grazing in the pasture, 
snatching haws from the hedgerow and pouncing 
on the last crab apples that the rats had some- 
how spared. 

On a previous occasion, one’ of the boys— 
an unconscious humorist—had explained how 
“last Tuesday, sir, I saw a fox coming back from 
choir practice.’ Now his talk was of the 150 
lapwings which flew high above the village 
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church—and over my cottage—early on the 
morning of Plough Sunday. 

“Do you reckon they were migrating, sir?” 
Interest in the vast subject of migration had 
deepened since a local resident found a dead 
starling bearing a small aluminium ring placed 
on its leg in Moscow. Now a 14-year-old 
naturalist announced that he had just discovered 
another starling with a ring on its leg. “Mum 
posted the ring to the British Museum.’ Maybe 
this bird, too, will prove to be a Soviet starling, 
or perhaps it is an insular British bird. It is 
strange how some birds of the same species may 
be fairly sedentary English residents while 
others of their kind set out on long Continental 
journeys. 

Startled Woodpigeons 

Soon the soft murmur of conversation 
ceased as we crouched in the shelter of the wind- 
cut holly trees and watched the fieldfares, red- 
wings and rooks feeding in the fields. Then a 
couple of woodpigeons, startled by our presence, 
flew from the kale with a speed that shocked a 
blackbird, who uttered raucous alarm notes. 

At once the fieldfares raised their heads and 
fled; a solitary bullfinch in a holly tree hastily 
withdrew and only the rooks and gulls ambling 
overhead seemed indifferent to our presence. 

Suddenly the private road left behind the 
open fields and neat hedgerows and cut through 
the middle of a wood. Here amid the oaks, 
holly and silver birches were the tracks of grey 
squirrels and a solitary rabbit, and signs that 
nuthatches and great spotted woodpeckers 
were abundant. Great tits were foraging for 
food at the base of oaks and sycamore, while 
blue tits fed on insect prey lurking near the tips 
of the twigs high in the silver birches. 

“Cor, look at this, sir,’ said a voice at my 
elbow. Martin had found a host of hibernating 
insects and mites in the rotting bark of a fallen 
oak bough. Coloured drawings and descriptions 
by the late Edmund Sandars were promptly 
produced and three young entomologists set to 
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WINTER MORNING 


EARY, the wild night sleeps for one brief 
hour 
Before a veddened dawn; the last star dies 
And timid day comes as a trodden flower ; 
Cold sleeted grass like whitened seaweed lies 
Along the sodden ground, under the shore 
Of tide-vace fields, strewn with nightmare lees 
Of brittle jetsam that the mad wind tore 
From blackened arms of drowning trees. 


I listen for the kestrel’s bitter cry, 
Yet hear the robin sing 
A clear soliloquy 
Of spring. 
Ay DODD: 


work. But all too soon a veteran club-member 
of fourteen said, somewhat severely: ‘‘Please, 
sir, the buses leave the school at half past three 
in winter.” 

I took the hint and we returned up the lane, 
pausing only to admire the beauty of the winter 
sunlight over the Downs, the elegance of gulls 
and swans in flight and the sleekness of a wren 
foraging in the ditch. 

Back at school I glanced through some of 
the members’ notebooks. Martin, who dis- 
covered last summer that lizards possess a strong 
sense of territory and resent the intrusion of 
rivals, had now chanced to find a hibernating 
red admiral butterfly. Up to Christmas week, it 
had survived the rigours of the winter. Donald 
reported: “I have a nuthatch on my paper 
round and I see it eating hazel nuts in an oak 
tree.’’ Another naturalist whose powers of 
observation are better than his spelling had 
watched “‘a ren climbing up a tree just like a 
tree-creeper and finding insects between the 
cracks.’’ This in fact, is just what wrens 
occasionally do. 

As the bell rang again and the school 
closed for the day, a twelve-year-old angler 
paused to tell me he had seen an otter the 
previous morning. “What was it doing?” I 
asked. 

“Just muckin’ about, sir,” he said. 

Then hardly had the coaches vanished from 
the playground when permission was granted 
for the school to be closed next day. There 
would be no heating while the faulty pipes were 
being repaired. But how were the children to be 
saved an unnecessary journey along the frosted 
roads? 

Passing Round the News 

News has a way of travelling swiftly between 
the hedgerows and through the woods. While 
the headmaster telephoned the rural bus 
companies, I rang up seven or eight parents. 
“We'll see that everybody round here knows,” 
they said. A word to the village shopkeeper, a 
hint to the rector, a knock on the door of one or 
two cottages and we had done enough. 

For next day, when the headmaster and 
staff waited to receive any pupils who might 
cycle, walk or ride from the scattered farms and 
houses of the district, not a single child ap- 
peared. A few hours later the damaged pipes 
were repaired. School was to open next day. 
“Could you please pass the word round?” 
said the headmaster. 

I remembered the short-eared owls, the 
weasels and the stoats that arrive on the scene 
when a vole plague occurs, and the starlings and 
tits that quickly come as scraps are placed on 
the bird table. Were humans, who sometimes 
like to keep themselves to themselves, equally 
sensitive to the secret arts of communication? 
“T’m afraid this news will take much longer to 
percolate,’ said the village shopkeeper. But 
it didn’t. 
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A HOARD OF ELIZABETHAN JEWELLERY ~ 


the nobles of her Court were sumptuously 

painted in dazzling detail by such gold- 
smith-artists as Nicholas Hilliard, who were 
keenly appreciative of their magnificent adorn- 
ment. But what of the lesser men and women, 
the squires and merchant families, grown rich 
in prospering Elizabethan England? Inevitably 
they sought to reproduce this splendid spectacle. 
Some guide as to their method is offered by that 
unique collection of jewellery, the Cheapside 
Hoard. 

Cheapside, which once glittered with the 
shops of all London’s goldsmiths, is associated 
with the collection only because it was in a build- 
ing at the corner of Cheapside and Friday Street 
that, in 1912, a workman crashed his pick 
through a chalk floor and into the remains of a 
box containing some 230 pieces of jewellery. 
From stylistic features, from many duplications 
of designs, from the inclusion of partly finished 
and unmounted pieces and from other pointers 
the decision has been reached that this in all 
probability constituted the stock-in-trade of an 
ordinary jeweller of about the year 1600. 

An ancient Egyptian cameo, crystal 
chalices, a gold watch set in a solid block of 
emerald, a scent-bottle mounted with plaques of 
opaline chalcedony interspersed with rubies, 
topazes and diamonds—certain individual items 
in the hoard instantly arrest the attention. But 
the most notable feature is the fact that the 
majority are of no exceptionally great intrinsic 
value: they depend for effect on expert work- 
manship rather than magnificent jewels and 
they tell a remarkable story of the ways in which 
late Elizabethan jewellers adapted newly- 
developed processes and native precious and 
semi-precious stones to produce gracious jewel- 
lery for those who were no more than well-to-do. 
Not least remarkable is the fact that three 
hundred years’ incarceration left but little mark 
on the majority of pieces. 

Following the Spanish conquests of 1543 
the rich mines of Mexico and Peru were supply- 
ing great quantities of gold to Elizabethan Eng- 
land, but with the country’s growing prosperity 
and the constant widening of their markets, 
goldsmiths could not cope with the ever- 
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2.—SECTIONS FROM FOUR GOLD 
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1.—ELIZABETHAN JEWELLERY FROM THE CHEAPSIDE HOARD, A COLLECTION 

DISCOVERED IN LONDON IN 1912. These pieces include pendants, a gold watch set in a 

solid emerald, with emerald cover, and a scent bottle mounted with plaques of chalcedony, 
and rubies, topazes and diamonds 


increasing demands upon their services, and by 
1570 their prices had almost doubled. 

One of the most conspicuous features of the 
specimens in the hoard is the constant covering 
of the gold metal with opaque enamels. The 
chains, pendants and other items depend quite 
as much upon the delicate gold mounts as upon 
the jewels, and it is rarely that this gold is 
allowed to show. Flower and leaf, ribbon-bow 
and twisted cable, finely shaped in gold, are 
given a jewel-freshness with enamel, particu- 
larly in tones of green and white. 

A considerable trade in semi-precious stones 
was developed by Elizabethan goldsmith- 
lapidaries. Queen Elizabeth I granted pearl 
fisheries and rights to the excavation of gems as 
rewards for outstanding naval or military ser- 
vices. For instance, Admiral Sir John Hawkins 
of Armada fame held the monopoly of the pearls 
taken from the River Irt in Cumberland. 

Amethysts of a lovely purple hue were 
found in the Somerset ‘‘potato’’ stones. The 
granite boulders of St. Michael’s Mount and 
Lundy, and the Cairngorm area of Scotland 
yielded topazes. Sapphires came from the 
slopes of Carrock Fell, Cumberland. From Corn- 
wall came some fine opals and large numbers of 
garnets, also found in Cumberland, Anglesey 
and the beach of Elie Bay in Fife. So prolific 
were British garnets that they appear more fre- 
quently in the Cheapside jewels than any other 
gem. Cat’s-eye gems are to be noticed in the 
rings, cabochon-cut to display the line of light 


running across the stone. Quartz cat’s-eyes in 
varying colours were obtained from St. Michael’s 


Mount, the Falmouth district, Lundy Island and 


the granite quarries of Scotland. 

The early English lapidary, skilful and 
patient with his slow-working tools, concen- 
trated mainly on table or Indian cutting, with 
occasional excursions into fancy cutting of his 
own devising. Working at a tiny lathe operated 
by a drill-bow held in the left hand, the lapidary 
held the stone or gem to be cut in his right hand 
against a revolving vertical disc of iron or steel, 
using finely powdered emery as an abrasive. 
When the goldsmith set such gems, a coloured 
metal foil or paillon might be placed behind each 
to accentuate colour and brightness. 

Craftsmen of the late Elizabethan period, 
with similar tools, began to cut more scienti- 
fically, developing multiple faceting, many 
examples of which are to be found among sets 
in the Cheapside jewellery. These include trap- 
cutting, star-cutting, rose-cutting and various 
types of fancy cutting. Such improvements 
gradually obviated the necessity for foil, 
although several examples are found in the 
collection. Until the discovery of the many 
examples in this collection it had been thought 
that rose-cutting was a Dutch innovation 
brought to England in about 1641. The evidence 
of the hoard suggests that rose-cutting was well 
known in London in the late 16th century. 

Pearls bespangled the dress of the great of 
both sexes at this period, and no more pleasing 


_ gift could be made to the Queen than a pearl-set 
| jewel. Inventories distinguish between Oriental 
| pearls and the less lustrous native British speci- 
_mens. Found in slow-running rivers, tons of 
| pearls worth thousands of pounds came from the 
_ Conway in North Wales and Esk and Tay in 
| Scotland. A Conway River example presented to 
_ Catherine, Queen of Charles II, by her Chamber- 
lain, Sir Richard Wynn, of Gwyder, i is set in the 
English crown. A necklace, still existing, which 
_ belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, is made up of 
92 graduated pearls from the River Tay. 
Pearl-fishing in British rivers was a con- 
| siderable trade from about 1550 to 1800. A 
characteristic of such pearls is their whiteness 
| and highly-polished surface. Pearls of six to ten 
grams are comparatively common, but few are 
_| absolutely round or perfect. Time tends to spoil 
| their beauty, and the Cheapside pearls, soft from 
| long burial, would crumble into dust if pressed. 
|, Pearls at this period were generally attached to 
| the gold framework by means of central rivets, 
| or threaded on a gold wire or ring. A pendant 
in the hoard shows a collection of these pearls 
arranged in graduated rows. 
| The wearing of heavy-linked neck chains of 
| gold, set with cabochon. gems and known as 
| carcanets, was fashionable in England during 
| the second half of the 15th century. During 
‘Elizabeth I’s time they became delicately 
| wrought and light in weight, and might be set 
with more valuable jewels. Among the gifts to 
| the queen in 1572 was “a riche carkanet or collar 
| of golde having in it two emeralds.” In 1601 
Holland noted that it was fashionable “‘to weare 
costly pearls and rich stones in carkanets about 
our necks.”’ Such chains were costly: the Earl 
of Northampton’s inventory taken in 1614 refers 
_ to a chain “‘golde enamelled, the lincks lozindge- 
wise, 4 ounces, 14d weighte. £14.” 

Long chains, enamelled and set with pearls, 
precious stones or gems, might be wound round 
the neck. Others were used as girdles, emphasis- 
ing the V-shaped waistline. An example in the 
| Cheapside Hoard measures over four feet. Some 
| twenty other examples, all of gold, display great 
' use of coloured enamels. Some are composed 
chiefly of petalled flowers such as roses or daisies, 
alternating with green enamelled leaves or 

colourful gems. 
‘ gold base of flowers and leaves was scoured to 
“make the enamel adhere. That it has clung 
tightly to the metal for 350 years says much for 
Elizabethan craftsmanship. Some large-petalled, 
star-shaped flowers are thickly enamelled in 
green and inlaid with gold, such as those in a 
chain illustrated (Fig. 2), in which the flower 
centres consist of turquoises. Some of the chains 
including this example, are so designed that 
they may be worn reversed; all are smoothly and 
neatly finished on the backs. 
Tn the collection are two bodkins—pin-like 
ornaments used for dressing the hair. In 1580 
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Damaged pieces show that the - 


|3—A LONG GOLD CHAIN OF KNOTS, ENAMELLED WHITE, WITH INTERLACING 
LINKS 


Baret defined a bodkin as “‘a big needle to crest 
the heares.”’ The term “‘hair-pin” is compara- 
tively modern, first coming into use during the 
Regency. Elizabethan and early Stuart bodkin 
shafts were tapering and generally flat, often 
enamelled, with finely wrought heads set with 
precious or semi-precious stones. The examples 
in the collection are of gold with white enamelled 
pins. The head of the crook-shaped bodkin illus- 
trated in Fig. 4 is set with table-cut rubies and 
diamonds; the other bodkin in the hoard is set 
with a large rectangular table-cut topaz, the 
enamelled setting enriched with four rose-cut 
diamonds. 

The jewelled hat ornament or enseigne, in 
which the wearer’s coat-of-arms was promin- 
ently displayed, became fashionable late in the 
15th century. Usually circular, it was stitched 
to the hat through applied loops or holes drilled 
through the gold frame. Elizabethan hat orna- 
ments were merely decorative and might be 
designed in the form of figures or animals. In 
these the fastening consisted of two long gold 
pins pointing in different directions, attached to 
the back of the ornament. 

The Cheapside Hoard contains six hat orna- 
ments. One is in the form of a gold salamander, 
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its body enriched with cabochon emeralds and 
small table-cut diamonds. The back of the piece 
and legs are white enamelled, finished with a 
scale pattern. Only the tongue is missing. The 
white enamelled back of another hat ornament 
is decorated with a black leaf pattern. This 
specimen is set with six foiled and rose-cut 
amethysts and seven diamonds, the central 
diamond being rose-cut. A third example con- 
sists merely of a large cabochon opal set in a thin 
gold frame with two applied loops. 

Pendants of the period were often recep- 
tacles for relics, such as the enamelled cross 
illustrated in Fig. 1. The most important of the 
three examples in the collection consists of a 
pair of oval blood-stones set in a gold frame, sur- 
rounded by a band of white enamel bearing 
emblems of the Passion. The pendant loops are 
set with table-cut diamonds. The figure of Christ 
is one widely used during the Elizabethan period. 
Decorative pendants at this time, known as 
flowers, hung by ribbons either from the neck 
or from the left breast. Those in the Cheapside 
Hoard are all of enamelled gold. Several consist 
of clusters of rose-cut amethysts or garnet drops, 
but others are more elaborately designed in the 
form of bunches of grapes, each cluster of the 
fruit carved from an amethyst or an emerald. 

Ear-rings became fashionable during the 
Elizabethan period, after a three-century lapse. 
They were worn also by men, generally on one 
ear, a custom which continued until the Com- 
monwealth. The majority were in open designs 
of gem work. Of the three examples in the col- 
lection one consists of two fancy-cut amethysts 
joined by gold links; the others are enamelled in 
black and white, one being set with pyramid-cut 
crystals surrounded by small opals, the other 
with small cabochon emeralds. Some four dozen 
gold rings were found in the hoard, the shanks 
of nearly all being white enamelled. A consider- 
able number are set with seven cabochon 
emeralds. One only has its gem set in a claw, 
the rest being set by turning over the edge of 
the collet when the stone was in position. 

Catalogued as fan-holders, but scarcely 
more than two inches long, are some jewelled 
and enamelled pieces somewhat resembling Vic- 
torian posy-holders. These are almost certainly 
mounts not for fan plumes or flowers but for the 
small tufts of feathers used as hawk lures. When 
hawking was a fashionable sport the equipment 
was suitably lavish, and a jewelled setting was 
an accepted feature of the decoy designed to 
attract a hawk back to the wrist. A slender gold 
wrist chain was attached in the lower loop. 
There are about 15 jewelled lures in the hoard. 

Tilustrations :1,2and 4, the London Museum ; 
3, the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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4.—VARIETY OF JEWELLERY, INCLUDING A CROOK-SHAPED BODKIN, SET 


WITH RUBIES AND DIAMONDS. 


The bottom row consists of four jewelled and 


enamelled gold mounts for hawk lures 
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By JOSEPH EDWARDS 


r NHE rate of twinning is very similar in 
humans and cattle, being about one set 
for every 80 to 90 single births. There is, 

however, a big difference in the kind of twins, 
the number that are identical—that is, arising 
from a single egg—being very much higher in 
humans. In cattle the great majority of sets of 
twins arise from two eggs, and the aim of a 
hormone treatment in an experiment now in 
progress in central Wales is to cause the cow to 
produce two eggs where normally only one would 
be ripened in the ovary and shed from it into 
the uterus. 

There is nothing abnormal in the concept. 
In sheep, for example, it is well known, and of 
considerable economic importance, that although 
the Blackface or Welsh ewe rarely twins on 
mountain pastures, she gives a lamb crop of 
150 per cent. when brought down to low ground 
and a better environment. Her ovaries shed 
more eggs. In fact, it was with sheep that 
hormone experiments were first successfully 
carried out in research-station conditions. These 
have been carried into the field, with the aim 
not so much of increasing lambing percentages 
as of causing out-of-season breeding. Last 
autumn Dr. Gordon worked in four flocks of 
Clun and Ryeland ewes that produced a 50 per 
cent. lamb crop in the month of October, having 
carried a normal crop in spring, 1959, and will 
stand again to the ram this spring. 

There were fewer research-station results 
to go on for cattle, but what there were promised 
well. Certain questions required an answer: 
could a technique be devised to graft the treat- 
ment to the routine of an A.I. centre, with its 
well-established system of telephoning for 
service, records of inseminations, etc.; and could 
dosage levels be determined for breed, age and 
size of cow, and season of the year? 

The first question has been answered by the 
experiences of the first year. It appears that a 
single injection of P.M.S. (pregnant mare serum) 
hormone will suffice if given approximately four 
days before the onset of oestrus at which breed- 
ing occurs, and this can be fairly accurately 
timed, if the farmer telephones one heat period 
earlier with the name of the cow and the 
message: “This one’s for twinning.” 

Many more cows will have to pass through 
the experiment before answers are obtained to 
the second question, of dose levels. If the 
difference between highland and _ lowland 
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THE FIRST COW TO TWIN IN A HORMONE EXPERIMENT NOW IN PROGRESS 

IN CENTRAL WALES. The cows are injected with pregnant mare serum hormone shortly 

before insemination takes place, and the results so far indicate that it may soon be possible for 
cows to produce a higher proportion of twins 


environments can make such a difference to 
sheep, it may be imagined that the variety of 
conditions in which cows are maintained is 
likely also to have an effect on the breeding 
state and the response to the hormone. At the 
outset the standard dose level fixed (800-1,000 
international units) was pitched low on purpose, 
in order to avoid the risk of too many triplets 
and quadruplets, though now experience sug- 
gests that the risk may not be great. If many 
eggs are shed and fertilised there is evidence 
that for some reason they all tend to die, the 
cow returning in season quite normally. 

Dr. Hammond (knighted in the New Year’s 
Honours) has a theory that the controlling 
factor is a substance secreted by the interior 
surface of the uterus that is-essential for the 
successful development of the very young 


et 
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embryo. Perhaps if there are too many embryos 
the competition leads to the extinction of all. 
In any event, although there is no need to bring 
about an abortion because too many are con- 
ceived, we are not in the happy position of being 
able to inject a large amount of the hormone 
and allowing the cow to produce twins or 
triplets. Nevertheless, a reassuring feature of 
the treatment is that, among injected cows that 
settle to a “single” pregnancy, the conception 
rate is higher than for untreated cows. 

A feature of the Welsh experiment that has 
from the outset been held to be of as great 
importance as the production of twins is the 
preparation of the cow for their birth and sub- 
sequent nourishment. A great deal of the anti- 
pathy to twins stems from the weakened state 
of the cow during and after calving and the 
often weakly state of the calves. May this not 
be due simply to under-nutrition, particularly 
in the last stages of pregnancy, the time when a 
calf makes its greatest demand on the mother? 

In our trials twin pregnancies are diagnosed 
very early—at about 38-40 days after con- 
ception—and so the farmer may begin feeding 
extra concentrates in the last six weeks. The 
first two cows to twin in the trial calved per- 
fectly normally outdoors without any help, and 
each of the four calves weighed more than the 
average weight for the breed of a single calf. 
A third cow thought to be carrying twins, and 
fed accordingly, produced normally a single calf 
that weighed 98 Ib.—almost 30 lb. above the 
breed average. The owner reckons he got the 
extra cost of cake back in the increased value of 
the calf, and the cow had “enough milk for four 
calves.”’ 

It is perfectly possible that the nutrition of 
the pregnant beef cow calving early in spring 
and perhaps after rather thin winter keep is a 
neglected field of our animal husbandry. It has 
been suggested to us that twins are the last 
thing a beef farmer wants, as many beef cows 
have hardly enough milk to rear one calf. 
Perhaps show-yard standards, encouraging the 
nurse-cow practice, have done something to 
breed milk out of some beef strains, but this 
cannot be the whole story. 

With pregnancy diagnosis to distinguish 
between twins and singles we may find a way 
to banish calving troubles; and even for strong, 
healthy, single calves we may find that good 
nutrition of the mother is of much more im- 
portance than has been thought. 
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A MASTER OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 


By JOHN HADFIELD 


engravings of Robert Gibbings, which is 
on view at the Victoria and Albert 
‘Museum until March 28, is a revelation of an 
outsize talent, matching the outsize physique 
and personality of a remarkable and lovable 
‘man. 

| When Robert Gibbings died, two years ago, 
most people probably thought of him only as 
the author-illustrator of the series of eight books 
about rivers and islands that began in 1940 with 
Sweet Thames Run Softly. That book, which 
‘must have heartened with thoughts of quiet 
|backwaters and placid water-meadows many 
thousands of men and women facing the horrors 
jof war, became deservedly a best-seller. The 
‘third book in the series, Lovely is the Lee, became 
a choice of the Book-of-the-Month Club in the 
United States. 

As the series grew, and Gibbings continued 
his discursive peregrination through Ireland, 
Polynesia, France and Italy, and back to the 
Thames at last, he established himself on terms 
of peculiar intimacy in the minds of his readers. 
They not merely admired him as an engraver, 


le NHE Memorial Exhibition of the wood- 


but saw birds and fields and fishes and hedge- 


rows through his eager and perceptive eyes, 


‘shared his great store of curious and miscel- 


| Melleha, 


laneous knowledge of art, botany, geology 
ornithology and folklore, and responded to his 
warm and humorous Celtic temperament. 

The present Exhibition displays a good re- 
presentation of the engravings that Gibbings 
executed for these river books—there were 
nearly 500 engravings in the eight books—but 
its chief value lies in its revelation of the wide 
tange of the artist’s other and earlier work. 

Arriving in London in 1912 from County 
Cork, where his father was a parson, Robert 
Gibbings became one of the earliest pupils of 
Noel Rooke, that remarkable teacher who was 
so largely responsible for the revival of wood- 
engraving in England. After war service in 
Salonika and the Mediterranean, Gibbings 
returned to England with a sheaf of drawings, 
which he developed into wood-engravings. 

This early work, such as the engraving 
Malta, done in 1919, heralded the 
advent of a distinctly original gift. Gibbings 
had an instinctive sense of grouping, spacing 
and balance, and made skilful use of the 
“vanishing line’’—the omission of the bounding 
line round the edge of a white plane when it 
partly obscures another white plane. For a 
year or two he explored the possibilities of 
contrasted masses of black and white, in land- 
scape, figure study (probably his least successful 


MELLEHA, MALTA, AN ENGRAVING OF 1919. 
GIBBINGS’S BOOKS ABOUT THE THAMES 


ROBERT GIBBINGS (1889-1958), WOOD- 
ENGRAVER AND AUTHOR. A memorial 
exhibition of his work is being held at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum until March 28 


field) and more formal decoration. By 1925, 
however, the gradations of tone in Blogg’s Pond 
show that he had begun to travel the road 
leading to the exquisite textures of the blocks 
in the river books. 

The superb Four Gospels (1931), with illus- 
trations by Eric Gill, exemplifies the contribu- 
tion made by Robert Gibbings to British book 
design as owner of the Golden Cockerel Press 
from 1924 to 1933. He designed and supervised 
every detail of the making of 72 books issued 
by this private press, and himself engraved 
illustrations for 19 of them. 

When the slump compelled Gibbings to sell 
the Golden Cockerel Press, however, he was able 
to move into fields affording greater artistic 
freedom for his own work. For some years he 
was Lecturer in Typography and Book Design 
at Reading University—a most enlightened 
appointment—but he had leisure in which to 
travel to the West Indies and to the Red Sea. 
There he donned a diver’s helmet, and on sheets 
of specially prepared xylonite drew fishes and 
coral formations 20 feet below water. In 
1939 he designed and built The Willow, that 
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famous flat-bottomed craft, with accommoda- 
tion for microscope and aquaria, in which he 
explored the upper reaches of the Thames. 

The Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum shows an impressive selection of what 
might be termed Gibbings’s miscellaneous 
work—a most effective Underground Railway 
poster for Wisley, some delicate pencil drawings 
of fish, a series of Gill-like decorations for 
Morte d’ Arthur, gay and whimsical woodcuts 
for children’s books, a noble title-page and 
frontispiece for Llewelyn Powys’s Glory of Life 
and a group of large engravings of submarine 
life done in 1938, which he rightly considered to 
be among his finest work. He was a stone- 
carver of unusual skill, and in later years re- 
turned to his original interest, painting in oils. 

It is especially illuminating to trace at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum Gibbings’s pro- 
gress as an engraver, from the bold contrasted 
patterns of black and white that he evolved 
under the influence of strong sunshine in the 
Mediterranean during the first World War, 
through the disciplined apprenticeship to book 
design and the requirements of type in the 
Golden Cockerel days, to the intricate exercises 
in texture and the fluidity of line that were 
called for eventually by his close study of bird 
flight, flower patterns and movements of fish. 

It is sometimes assumed that material suc- 
cess spoils an artist, and that work that is 
widely popular is unlikely to be as good as that 
which has yet to find public approval. The 
development of Robert Gibbings, both as 
writer and as artist, is a refutation of this. The 
best-selling Sweet Thames and its successors 
contain engravings of trees, bridges, rushes and 
water-lilies, ducks, boats and little single 
“accents’’ on the page that reveal an increasing 
mastery of line, pattern and texture. 

Illustrations to his last book, prophetically 
titled with the closing words of the quotation 
from Spenser, T7// ] End My Song, were engraved 
while Robert Gibbings was enduring increas- 
ing pain from the illness that caused his death. 
On the day when he sent the last of these 
engravings to his publisher he wrote to me, 
with that modesty that was characteristic of 
him: “I think I can say—like Renoir when 
dying at eighty-nine—I think I am improving.” 

He was right. His last work was unques- 
tionably among his finest—a fitting swan song 
for a man of unique and abounding talent and 
devotion to the technique of his craft. I think 
that as a writer on the natural scene he will 
take his place not far from White of Selborne; 
as an engraver he can stand alongside Bewick. 
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1—DELAPRE ABBEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. THE SOUTH FRONT (right) WAS BUILT ABOUT | 
1750-55, THE LIBRARY BLOCK, AT THE ANGLE NEAREST THE CAMERA, ABOUT 1825 il 


DELAPRE ABBEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE| 


The home of the Northamptonshire Record Office and headquarters of the Northamptonshire Record Society | 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


Originally a Cluniac nunnery, Delapré was acquired after the Dissolution by the Tate family and in 1764 by Edward Bouverie. The courtyard house, | 
of several different periods, stands in a beautiful park on the south side of Northampton. | 


outstanding example of what can be done 
by voluntary effort with faith, determina- 
tion and enthusiasm to aid it. In 1956, when the 
house was threatened with demolition, the 
Northamptonshire Record Society set itself to 
raise, against time, a sum of £15,000, in order to 
put the building into repair with the object of 
fitting it to become the Northamptonshire 
Record Office. The aim was triumphantly 
achieved, and, with the addition of £5,000 con- 
tributed by the Ministry of Works, the exten- 
sive repairs needed were put in hand and com- 
pleted under the care of Mr. David 
Nye. In November, 1958, the 
Northampton Corporation, which 
twelve years before had bought the 
house and 586 acres, granted at a 
peppercorn rent a 99-year lease of 
the Abbey to the County Council 
for its use as the County Record 
Office and also as the headquarters 
of the Northamptonshire Record 
Society, for both of which purposes 
it is ideally suited in itself and by 
its situation so close to Northamp- 
ton. Since the war Sir Gyles Isham 
had generously made available part 
of Lamport Hall to house records’ 
from the county, but that could 
only be a temporary arrangement, 
and as the collection had rapidly 
grown, the accommodation had be- 
come very cramped. Some 50 tons 
of records and over 5,000 books have 
been transferred from, Lamport to 
Delapré, where there is far more 
space to house them and ample 
facilities have been provided for 
students. The collection includes 
the valuable Isham archives, most 
of which Sir Gyles has unselfishly 
deposited at Delapré. 
Architecturally Delapré may 
not be of first-rate importance 
among the country houses of the 
county. It has been reconstructed 
and altered several times, rather 
incoherently, it must be admitted. 
On the other hand, it possesses a 
number of interesting features of 
different dates, the net result of the 
inconsequent changes is not at all 
displeasing, and through them all it 
has preserved in its courtyard plan 
more than a mere memory of the 
nunnery that preceded the house. 


lf | NHE preservation of Delapré Abbey is an 
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In its history Delapré has been so closely linked 
with Northampton that on that score alone its 
loss would have been deplorable. But it has to 
be seen in the beautiful setting of its park, 
famous for its trees, to obtain a true idea of its 
character. The park, which has climbed out of 
the meadow to which Delapré owes its name, is 
one of a series of open spaces that Northampton, 
by foresight as well as good fortune, has been 
able to keep, and it is especially valuable in 
continuing the green acres south of the Nene, 
beyond the pleasant walks and playing fields 
adjoining the town on the northern slopes of the 
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river. The gardens, assiduously maintained by 
the Corporation, are a further attraction. 


Delapré Abbey, as one would expect from | 


its name, is of Norman origin. The founder was 


the second Simon de St. Liz or Senlis, Earl of } 
Northampton. His father, Simon, the first Earl, | 
the builder of Northampton Castle, had already | 

founded a priory of Cluniac monks at the north } 
end of the town. Among the lands with which | 
he endowed it were his demesnes in Harding- | 


stone, the parish on the south side of the Nene. 
About the year 1145, at the second Earl’s 
request and in return for a yearly rent of 60 

shillings, the monks gave back part 


he wished to establish. The charter 
containing this grant is in the British 
Museum. The nunnery was dedi- 
cated to St. Mary and, like St. 
Andrew’s priory, was of the Cluniac 
order. Only one other house of 
Cluniac nuns was founded in Eng- 
land—at Arthington, in Yorkshire. 
According to Leland, the Delapré 
nuns were first established for a few 
years at Fotheringay. The church 
of Fotheringay was one of the en- 
dowments which the founder gave 
to the new nunnery. 

Though ruled by an abbess, 
Delapré was never a large com- 
munity. The nuns, who came from 
local families of the land-owning 
class, were probably about 20 in 
number, though by 1530 only eleven 
are named. Little is known about 
the history of the nunnery or its 
buildings, which were not large. In 
1232 the King made a grant of ten 
beams for the repair of the church 
and in 1258 another of five oaks for 
making the refectory; in 1303 the 
Bishop of Lincoln issued an indulg- 
ence to any who assisted the con- 
struction and repairs of the church. 

Twice, however, in the history 
of Delapré an event of national im- 
portance interrupted the quiet lives 
of the nuns. On November 28, 1290, 
Edward I’s Queen, Eleanor of 
Provence, died at Harby, near Lin- 
coln. The route taken by the 
solemn procession to Westminster, 
after the Queen’s body had been 
embalmed at Lincoln, was chosen 
so that each night it might rest at 
one of the royal manors or at a 
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3.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT, FACING WEST. Originally the right-hand wing had a shaped gable matching 


the one to the left of the porch 


religious house. After halts at Grantham, 
Stamford and Geddington the procession came 
to Northampton, and it is evident from the 
position chosen for the Eleanor Cross that the 
Queen’s body was taken to Delapré Abbey, 
where the nuns would have kept vigil through- 
out the night. The Cross was erected outside 
the Abbey beside the London road, half way up 
the hill, where a pause was probably made the 
following morning, and there it still stands on 
‘the edge of the park, partially restored, it is 
true, but in remarkable preservation after more 
than 650 years, one of the three survivors of the 
/originaltwelve. (A photograph of it is reproduced 
jon page 205.) As lovely in its detail as in the 
_ form and proportions of its structure, it is one 
of the masterpieces of English Gothic, an exqui- 
site memorial to ‘‘the Queen of blessed memory.” 
The accounts: show that the Cross was 
erected in the years 1291-3. The master mason 


-4—AN OLD TULIP TREE WITH A GLIMPSE OF THE HOUSE BEYOND. (Right 


responsible for it, as also for the crosses at Stony 
Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable and St. Albans, 
was John of Battle (John de la Bataille). The 
four statues of the Queen—among the most 
beautiful pieces of late-13th-century sculpture 
in the country—were carved by Master William 
of Ireland for the sum of £25. In the summer of 
1293 a mason, William de Bernak (Barnack), 
was paid 73s. 4d. for bringing the statues from 
London together with the head and shaft of the 
cross. A considerable sum of money was spent 
in laying a paved causeway out of Northampton 
to the Cross. 

The second historic event was the Battle of 
Northampton, which was fought in the fields 
between the Nene and the Abbey on July 10, 
1460. Through the treachery of Lord Grey of 
Ruthyn the Lancastrians were defeated, and 
Henry VI was taken prisoner and conducted 
into the nunnery. From the chronicler Stone 
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we learn that the Cross, 
from the steps of which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London 
watched the battle, had 
already lost its top, the hill 
being known as ‘‘the hill of 
the headless cross.”’ 

On December 16, 1538, 
the Abbey was surrendered 
to Henry VIII’s commis- 
sioner. Iwo years before, 
when the lesser monasteries 
were dissolved, the Abbess 
had paid an enormous sum 
to obtain a new grant for 
the nunnery’s continued 
existence, but this made 
no difference, except that 
the Abbess, described as ‘“‘a 
good aged woman,’’ was 
given a generous pension. 
The lead from the build- 
ings and the three convent 
bells were sold, and in 1543 
after having been let for a 
time, the Abbey and its 
demesne lands were granted 
to John Mershe, of London, 
in exchange for other pro- 
perty. The purchaser, who 
was evidently a speculator, 
sold Delapré |two years 
later to Bartholomew Tate, 
his mother, and her third 
husband, Andrew Wadham. The Tate owner- 
ship lasted for two centuries. 

Bartholomew Tate was the son of Sir John 
Tate, citizen, ale-brewer and mercer of London, 
who had been Lord Mayor in 1496. He and his 
descendants made Delapré their home, recon- 
structing and adapting the nunnery buildings 
to form a courtyard house. He was succeeded 
in 1572 by his son, Bartholomew II, who died in 
1601 and was the father of Sir William Tate, a 
man of some local importance, and of Francis 
Tate, a lawyer and antiquary, who had a know- 
ledge of Anglo-Saxon and was a student of 
the Domesday Book. Sir William’s son, Zouch 
Tate, who was named after his mother, Eleanor, 
daughter of William Lord Zouch, was a zealous 
Parliamentarian, and represented Northampton 
in the Long Parliament. The Self-denying 


Ordinance of 1644 was moved by him. He re- 
modelled the entrance front (Fig. 3) and made 
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6.—LOOKING NORTH-WEST IN THE COURTYARD 
OF THE CLOISTER COURT OF THE NUNNERY. (Right) 7.—l16th-CENTURY DOORWAY AND STAIR 
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IN THE NORTH RANGE 


other alterations to the house. As he was only 
11 at the time of his father’s death in 1617, his 
work will not have been earlier than Charles I’s 
reign, He died in 1651. His son, William, was 
followed by two more Bartholomews. Bartholo- 
mew IV, the last male of the family, was the 
owner of Delapré when Bridges, the North- 
amptonshire historian, described it, about 1720. 
In 1749 his daughter, Mary Tate, married 
Charles Hardy, son of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy and himself destined to become an 
admiral. They were given the Abbey as a wed- 
ding present by her parents, but she died within 
18 months of the marriage. 

Charles Hardy was probably responsible 
for the rebuilding of the south front and for the 
erection of the stable block to the north of the 
house (Fig. 12). But he can have spent little time 
at Delapré. In 1755 he was knighted and made 
Governor of New York; in 1759 he was second 
in command under Hawke at the Battle of 
Quiberon Bay, and he was actively employed 
until the end of the Seven Years’ War. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he at first let Delapré 
and then, in 1764, sold the estate. It was bought 
for £22,000 by Edward Bouverie, younger son 
of Sir Jacob Bouverie, who had been created 


Viscount Folkestone. His father already had 
property in the parish, having married a local 
heiress, Mary Clarke, of Hardingstone. The 
ownerships of Edward Bouverie and his son of 
the same name covered nearly two centuries, 
and the estate remained with their family until 
1946. 

There is no reason to doubt the statement 
of Bridges that the house stands ‘‘on the site of 
the old convent.” The courtyard (Fig. 6), 
approximately square, almost certainly repre- 
sents the cloister court of the nunnery. It is 
surrounded by a corridor, which may be 
assumed to have replaced the cloister walks. 
To be correctly orientated the church would 
have lain either north or south of the courtyard. 
For a number of reasons it was probably north, 
and the existing north range (right of Fig. 6) 
may incorporate much of the structure of the 
nuns’ nave, though owing to alterations and 
insertions no recognisable medieval features 
remain. The buildings of the smaller nunneries 
were modest, and their churches were often 
unaisled. In accordance with the normal lay-out 
of the domestic buildings, the chapter house and 
parlour with the dormitory over them would 
have occupied the east range; the refectory 
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, WHICH PROBABLY OCCUPIES THE POSITION 
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(Left) 9—THE VESTIBULE AND STAIRS LEADING TO THE ROOMS IN THE 
(Above) 10.—THE LIBRARY AT THE SOUTH-WEST ANGLE 


(which required rebuilding i 
1258) would have been in t 
south range; the west ran 
may have contained the outer} 
parlour with the *s 
chamber above it at the north}) 
end, nearest the church, then} 
the guest hall and, south of it, | 
the buttery and kitchen, the} 
last at the west end of the 
refectory. 
“Bartholomew Tate, 
would seem, contented him 
self with adapting the nunnery 
buildings to domestic pur-, 
poses. The church, however, | 
would have needed a more} 
thorough remodelling. Floors) 
and cross walls were inserted} 
in the nuns’ nave (if rightly} 
identified) to provide the|! 
accommodation required | in} 


there are two 16th-century| 
doorways opening into the} 
corridor (B, B on the plan). } 
One of them has a spiral stone | 
stair going up from it (Fig. 7). | 
It is difficult to say when the |) 
openings of the cloister walk 
were replaced by solid walls 
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it it is possible that at the 
orth-west and north-east 
ingles original work remains, 


been left projecting from the f{ 
east end of the north range, 
perhaps in a derelict state. 
There is a range of offices, per- 
haps Zouch Tate’s dairy and 
buttery, lying east of the north 
\range, separated by a yard, 
though in recent times it was 
the laundry. Zouch Tate pro- 
bably rebuilt the east range, 
‘containing kitchen, scullery and larder; the mull- 
jioned windows here are of early-17th-century 
date. But his most important work was the 
rebuilding of the west range to form a new 
entrance front with a projecting porch in a 
‘tecessed centre between two wings (Fig. 3). 
A drawing of 1818 and the engraving in 

Neale’s Seats, both made before the addition of 
the ‘Tudor’ library block at the south-west 
'corner, show that this wing finished with a 
shaped gable corresponding to the one on the 
| left. These gables in their outline resemble those 
‘of Lilford Hall, near Oundle, built in 1635. 
; Originally they will have been ornamented with 
finials. The outer gable, at the end of the north 
range, is plain, but it has a similar three-light 
| window and string courses, implying that it was 
built at the same time. The recessed centre 
retains its original mullioned windows. In the 
porch (Fig. 2) we find some hard-won Classic 
 features—two fluted columns with pedestals and 
‘an entablature and a semi-circular arch—com- 
bined with battlements. ‘Fhe battlements on 
the facade seem to have misled Bridges, who, 
in referring to what remained of the convent 
buildings, mentions “some battlements at 
| the west end and what is sup- 
posed to have been part of the 
Chapel.” 
The curious thing about 
| this entrance front is that the 
‘centre is a mere facade. The 
| porch does not open into a hall, 
as would have been supposed, 
but only into the corridor con- 
necting the north and south 
| ranges. If the corridor, as 
| seems likely, represents the 
west walk of the cloister, the 
| muns’ west range must have 
| been in large part demolished, 
_ either by Zouch Tate or one of 
| his predecessors. 
As we have indicated, 
| further alterations and addi- 
| tions were made about the 
middle of the 18th century, 
| probably by Sir Charles Hardy. 
| A notice in the Northampton 
| Mercury of March 8, 1756, 
advertising the house to be let, 
mentions the stables as having 
been lately built. The re- 
modelling of the house, it may 
be supposed, preceded the 
building of the stables. The 
| south range was rebuilt and 
given a two-storey elevation 
| with a run of 12. sashed 
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panelling, and there is a screen 
of Ionic columns marking off the 
inner end. As the ground-floor 
of the south range is at a higher 
level, a staircase was needed to 
give access from the entrance. 
This was provided on the west 


chour of nuns chapel 


BE, = Loundy range — 
11.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 


windows, the outer pairs being marked off by 
pilasters. This front was thrown out of balance 
when the library block (Fig. 1) was built at the 
west end by the second Edward Bouverie, and 
the western pair of pilasters disappeared. The 
addition was probably made about 1825, cer- 
tainly between 1820 and 1854, the year when 
George Clark made the drawings of Delapré 
reproduced by Gotch in his Old Halls and Manor 
Houses of Northamptonshive. Later in the 19th 
century the sills of the windows were dropped, 
plate glass was put in, and an open balustrade 
(as seen on the right of Fig. 1) was substituted 
for the solid parapet shown in Clark’s drawing. 

Some contemporary plans exist showing the 
house with its new south range. From east to 
west the ground-floor rooms in it are marked 
“Eating roome,”’ ‘““Drawing roome,” “‘Salloon”’ 
and “‘Littel Eating roome.”’ The first now con- 
tains stacks for books and documents and the 
second is the research room for students; the 
saloon is used as an exhibition room, and the 
library of civca 1825, which opens off it, houses 
the Record Society’s books (Fig. 10). The 
former saloon, which has its main axis at right 
angles to the south front, retains its Georgian 


12.—THE STABLE COURT ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE HOUSE. 
The stables were described in 1756 as lately built 


BB, Mid-16% century doorwgys 
D= Position of Sluumvase tu WN range, now removed 


side of the courtyard. Behind 
the porch an arched and domed 
vestibule was formed, with a 
short flight ahead rising to a 
second domed space, from 
which staircases ascended right 
(to the north end of the saloon) 
and left (to the upper floor of 
the north range). The latter, 
which was not really needed, 
has been pulled down, and the 
space it occupied restored to 
the courtyard (Fig. 6). As 
Fig. 9 shows, the treatment of 
this staircase approach with its 
arches, domes and pendentives, 
has a neo-Classical appearance, 
and one would be inclined to 
date it near the.end of the 18th 
century, but the ground plan 
of about 1755 shows that at any 
rate the niches then existed. If 
not remodelled about 1790- 
1800, it is a surprisingly early 
example of the kind of spatial 
treatment we associate with 
Soane. However, the same plan 
shows that the first floor of the 
south range was reached by a 
circular staircase (also domed) which projected 
into the south side of the courtyard. Unfort- 
unately, this was replaced by a larger main 
staircase in the latter part of last century. 

The second Edward Bouverie, who died in 
1858 at the age of 91, was succeeded by his son, 
General Everard William Bouverie, who had 
fought in the Peninsular War and had been 
A.D.C. to Wellington at Waterloo. On his death 
in 1871, Delapré passed to his nephew, John 
Augustus Sheil Bouverie, who was succeeded in 
turn by a son and a daughter. The late Miss 
Mary Bouverie was the last of the family to live 
at Delapré. In 1940 the Abbey was requisi- 
tioned by the War Office, but it was Miss 
Bouverie’s wish to spend her last days at the 
Abbey, and she had some rooms fitted up in the 
stables for herself, where she died in January, 
1943. In 1946 her nephew and heir, Major 
Uthwatt-Bouverie, sold the estate to the 
Northampton Corporation. 

Miss Bouverie was devoted to her garden at 
Delapré. The garden area lies east of the house 
behind old yew hedges and sheltered by magni- 
ficent trees. A veteran tulip tree is seen in 
re 4 with a glimpse of the house beyond. On 
the way to the garden one pass- 
es the fine stone gateway (Fig. 
5). This must be earlier than the 
Hardy alterations, being rusti- 
cated in a manner worthy of 
Vanbrugh. It should be added 
that the stables and laundry 
building have not so far been 
put into repair. As they con- 
tribute much to the whole 
group and the stable block is 
an interesting mid-Georgian 
building, it is much to be hoped 
that they, too, will be pre- 
served. 

The history and architec- 
ture of Delapré Abbey have 
recently been treated at some 
length in articles by Miss Joan 
Wake and Mr. W. A. Pantin 
in Northamptonshive Past and 


Present (vol. ii, No. 5), since 
reprinted as an_ illustrated 
guide-book obtainable from 


the Northamptonshire Record 
Society. I gratefully acknow- 
ledge my debt to their joint 
paper. My account of the 
development of the building is 
for the most part a summary 
of Mr. Pantin’s convincing ex- 
position, and the plan (Fig. 11) 
is based on his. 
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VICTORIAN LIFT FOR TO-DAY’S BARGE 


Written and Illustrated by NORMAN JONES 


NE of my earliest recollections is of being 

taken walking on the tow-path of the 

Duke of Bridgewater's Canal in Lanca- 
shire; of the consternation that ensued and our 
encounter with the prickly hedgerow when a 
pair of narrow-boats appeared in the charge of 
two horses that seemed all flailing hoofs and 
muzzled jaws. Despite this uncompromising 
beginning, I like canals, which are available 
in many guises. Their variety never palls; 
the liturgy of their names is romantic. Locks 
enhance the countryside or are set amid 
industrial severity. Besides flash locks on 
rivers and pound locks on canals, there were 
other methods of overcoming differences in 
levels—for example, inclined planes, of which 
little remains but earthworks; the last to 
close was that at Trench on the Shrewsbury 
Canal in 1921. 

Then there were lifts. An early one was at 
Hugh’s Bridge .in Shropshire, where a branch 
canal in a tunnel, 40 ft. below the Duke of 
Sutherland’s Canal, was reached by vertical 
shafts, and coal was transferred in containers 
to tub-boats. The southern Grand Western 
Canal had the most successful early boat lifts. 
Their caissons—the lifts were double—always 
at upper and lower levels, hung from a central 
axle and were worked by adding water to the 
upper caisson so that it would fall and raise the 
lower. But only the boat lift at Anderton, 
Cheshire, joining the River Weaver to 
the Trent and Mersey Canal, has survived 
to be taken over by the British Transport 
Commission. 

An Act of 1720 gave powers for the Weaver 
to be made navigable. It can bear vessels of 
up to 300 tons for about twenty miles between 
Winsford and Weston Point, where exit can 
be made to the Manchester Ship Canal and 
River Mersey. The Duke of Bridgewater and 
Josiah Wedgwood were behind the Grand Trunk 
Canal. King George III gave the Royal Assent 
to its Act on May 14, 1766, and Mr. Wedgwood 
cut the first sod near Burslem, in Staffordshire, 
on July 26 of the same year. That fine and 
' self-taught engineer, Brindley, designed the 
Grand Trunk to link the River Trent with the 
River Mersey’s Runcorn Gap, although he died 
from overwork five years before the canal’s 
opening. 

At Northwich, in Cheshire, the canal runs 
parallel with the Weaver for some miles, on 
the edge of a bank 50 ft. above river level. In 
the mid 19th century the hey-day of canals was 
over; the proprietors of the Grand Trunk, 
otherwise known as the Trent and Mersey 


BARGES AT THE TOP OF THE ANDERTON LIFT. They are entering the aqueduct that leads to the lift’s caissons. (Right) BARGES 
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THE BOAT LIFT AT ANDERTON, CHESHIRE, LINKING THE TRENT AND MERSEY | 


H 


CANAL WITH THE RIVER WEAVER 50 FT. BELOW. The lift was opened to traffic im } 
1875; it was originally powered by hydraulic rams, but cables and pulleys were installed in 1906-8 ' 


Navigation, saw the red light, and an agreement 
of July 12, 1845, handed over management of 
the waterway to the North Staffordshire 
Railway in return for an agreed income. 
Interchange between the two waterways 
was originally by transhipping cargoes between 
barges on the two levels, but this meant heavy 
expenditure of manpower, wasted time and 
losses from pilfering. It was obvious that some 
way must be found for barges to pass from 
canal to river. A series of step-locks was 
suggested, but the idea was discarded on account 
of lack of room, the time locking would take and 
the loss of canal water locks would entail. Then 
Mr. Edward (later Sir Edward) Leader Williams, 
the Weaver Trustees’ engineer, suggested a 
hydraulically operated double lift; Mr. Edwin 
Clark was consulted, and.a lift was planned that 
would raise barges floating in a trough or caisson. 
It was decided not to have a dry lift in case the 
hulls got damaged if the cargoes shifted. Powers 


ise 


were given for the construction and the lift | 
was opened to traffic in 1875. i 
Shortly afterwards a Cheshire clergyman 
wrote: ‘““We were oppressed and entombed 
amidst a thousand tons of iron. Our sturdy | 
barge seemed a cockleshell beneath the great | 
structure. The gargantuan arm of a hydraulic | 
ram thrust 50 ft. above us, carelessly poising 
a vast, waterfilled tank bearing two more canal | 
craft. Hissing like some great beast, with a 
mighty splashing of waters that ram sank with - 
its burden to the river’s bosom we had lately 
left, whilst in counterbalance its fellow bore us 
to the dizzy eminence of the canal.” | 
The best site was an island in the Weaver, © 
a little distance from the canal bank, so the 
lift head was linked to a basin cut beside the 
Trent and Mersey by a wrought-iron aqueduct, 
162 ft. 6 ins. long and 34 ft. 4 ins.-wide, divided 
into two channels; there were lifting gates at 
each end, originally worked by hand crabs. 


LEAVING THE LIFT ON THE LOWER LEVEL 


the aqueduct weighs 1,050 tons and rests on 
ast-iron bed plates on the masonry of the 
asin at the canal end, elsewhere on iron 
olumns. 

Victorian engineering of this kind exempli- 
les a masterly application of basic principles of 
he lever and wheel, of natural forces like steam 
‘nd water. Here man controls machines and is 
lot mastered by them. Each side of the lift 
lad a trough 75 ft. by 15 ft. 6 ins., to hold 
| ft. of water and two narrow-boats w eighing 
fomplete about 250 tons. A central cast-iron 
rertical ram 3 ft. in diameter raised and lowered 
ach trough; any tendency to wobble was con- 
rolled by cantilevers, side girders and key 
plocks. The rams disappeared into stuffing 

boxes, and there were tunnels 4 ft. 4 ins. in 
jdameter in the lift pits connecting with 
aydraulic presses and a hydraulic ACM AlaoR 


| 


CAISSON DESCENDING THE LEFT-HAND SECTION OF THE LIFT (IN BACKGROUND). 
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pulleys be fitted above the lift housing to raise 
and lower the caissons by cables. This time 
Sir Benjamin Baker was the consultant; the 
plans were approved in 1906, and orders for the 
works were placed. 

A new lift was to be built round the old. This 
was no light task: it was vital to avoid hindering 
traffic, and Mr. Saner said that if he could work 
his men on Sundays (at double rates) he would 
need a complete stoppage for three fortnightly 
periods only. The work was done in three 
stages. Since the caissons would descend into 
a dry dock below river level, an excavation 
80 ft. by 39 ft. was made by non-stop shifts 
between 6 p.m. on Thursday, April 12, and 
6 a.m. on Monday, April 30, 1906. Three 
months later, to complete the underwater work, 
the frames and a forebay were installed between 
Saturday, August 4, and Monday, August 13. 
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powered boat and a “butty’’ leaving for 
Runcorn and lashed side by side for ease of 
steering in wider waters—seemed imminent. 
But the canal boatmen judge distances by 
inches, and ours so skilfully timed his entry that 
our bows cleared the stern of the departing 
craft by a hair’s breadth. 

With our boat in the trough the caisson 
and river gates were lowered together, the 
water between them was pumped out, and the 
gates under pressure sealed off the dry dock 
from the river. The lifting operation is so 
smoothly controlled from a cabin above the 
aqueduct that we were 12 ft. up before we 
realised that lifting was under way. In five 
minutes we were 50 ft. above the river and level 
with the Trent and Mersey Canal. The space 
between the aqueduct and caisson gates was 
filled with water to break the seal: the gates 


ie a 


The right-hand section is under repair. 


(Right) CAISSON, WITH GATES CLOSED, ABOUT TO BE LIFTED 


The presses burst once, but otherwise the 
lift worked well until 1885; at about this time 
the rams were found to be scoring badly and 
were repaired by the insertion of copper strips 
into the grooves. This seemed only to aggravate 
the trouble, and it was discovered that the 
chemical content of the Northwich waters 
was high enough to induce electrolytic action 
between the copper strips and the iron rams. 
A condensing plant was installed to provide 
purer water, and a dynamo was fitted to light 
near-by warehouses and supply power for 
cranes and the aqueduct gates. This saved 
the situation temporarily. In 1902 the boilers 
were worn out and replaced by mains-powered 
electric pumps, making the installation 
electro-hydraulic. 

' This saved the trustees’ money. Neverthe- 
less the repair costs were increasing: the 
hydraulic system leaked, and the lift structure 
was not particularly safe. A report to the 
trustees in 1904 emphasised these facts; and 
Mr. J. A. Saner, then engineer, proposed that 
hydraulic operation should end and instead 


Meanwhile the 1,676-ton upper structure was 
built in Weaver Navigation Yard by the 
trustees’ staff, who did all the delicate machining 
of wheels and shafts: these were installed during 
the final stoppage between Thursday, April 16, 
and Sunday, May 3, 1908. The reconstruction 
cost about £25,000 and left the lft in its 
present form, although about three years ago 
the supply was changed from D.C. to A.C. 
current. The aqueduct needed no reconstruction. 
In effect there are now two lifts in one housing, 
for the caissons can work independently. Each 
trough is balanced by counterweights that 
descend into a pit at the side of the lift structure; 
a 30-h.p. motor powers each caisson. 

I am never altogether happy in locks: as 
I go up the dripping walls seem threatening; 
water spills over the gates or squirts menacingly 
from leaky paddles. Descending, I ponder the 
security of the end gates. The Anderton Lift 
gave me no qualms, except that, as we entered 
it from the Weaver, my companion and I 
clutched our cameras firmly, for a dispute as 
to right of way with a pair of narrow-boats—a 


went up and admitted us to the aqueduct and 
canal basin. 

At the time of our visit one lift was under- 
going minor repairs; the other was working all 
traffic. About twenty boats a day pass through; 
goods go to and from the Potteries on the Trent 
and Mersey Canal, and to the Midlands via a 
junction with the Shropshire Union Canal at 
Middlewich, in Cheshire. The mid-Cheshire salt 
traffic is a useful revenue and some cargoes are 
transhipped with small steamers in the basin 
beside the lift. The working boats we photo- 
graphed had travelled empty from Birmingham 
and were going to Weston Point for copper that 
had arrived there via the Manchester Ship 
Canal. 

The tonnage handled has fallen over the 
years; if one bears in mind the congested state 
of our roads, it is regrettable that more use is 
not made of our efficient yet under-employed 
waterways. Be that as it may, the Anderton 
Boat Lift is still an important adjunct to the 
British Transport Waterways system of inland 
waterway communications. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


IMPERIAL PORCELAIN AND A WEDDING GIF 


By FRANK DAVIS 


1—MING DYNASTY DISH OF THE REIGN OF CHENG TE (1506-1521). The flowers are in underglaze blue on a yellow ground. Diameter, | 
118 ins. £1,050. (Right) 2—ONE OF A PAIR OF DISHES OF THE REIGN OF K’ANG HSI (1662-1722). The bird is on a branch of | 


NE expects rather bread-and-butter, or 
maybe bread-and-margarine, auctions in 
January, but certainly the Chinese 

porcelain pieces of Figs. 1 and 2, which found 
new owners at Sotheby’s, cannot come into 
either of those categories—not because they 
realised a great deal of money but because they 
are, in their several ways, things of great 
quality. Taste is not a thing one can argue 
about; I merely confess that for as long as I 
can remember I have envied anyone who owns 
a Ming Dynasty dish like the one illustrated in 
Fig. 1—a beautiful thing, decorated in underglaze 
blue on a soft yellow ground. By this time of 
day they have become great rarities, not to be 
overlooked by anyone “with pretensions to a 
collection. 

The decoration in this example is no 
doubt familiar enough—four evenly spaced 
fruiting sprays surrounding a central medallion 
containing a peony branch in flower, the 


flowering plum. Diameter, 84 ins. 


underside with four archaistic lotus sprays, 
also on a yellow enamel ground. It bears the 
reign mark of Chéng Té (1506-1521), which 
makes the price of £1,050 even more out of this 
world, for these dishes were produced also in 
earlier reigns. I have been able to trace one, 
sold in 1953 for £380, from the reign of Hstian- 
Té (1426-1435). Indeed, as Sir Harry Garner 
notes in the catalogue of The Arts of the Ming 
Dynasty, that memorable exhibition organised 
by the Arts Council and the Oriental Ceramic 
Society in 1957, there exists a whole series of 
plates in two standard floral patterns, giving 
the impression of a huge service that was 
replenished according to sample through almost 
a century. They bear the marks of four sepa- 
rate reigns, and obviously the ambition of 
many is to own one of each—an ambition that, 
if one can judge by the four figures given for 
this early-16th-century dish, is hable to become 
more and more expensive as time goes on. 


£180 the pair 


With the charming little bird on bough of | 
Fig. 2 we are a little closer to earth—a nice dish 
with fluted sides and scalloped rim, one of a pair 


in which the Chinese gift for beautifully spaced | 


design, amid large areas of white, is seen to the 
greatest possible advantage. 
perched on a branch of flowering plum, 
brother ona tree peony; each has a green breast; | 
there is a little gilding and the undersides of | 
the dishes are painted with sprays of bamboo. 


It dates from the reign of K’ang Hsi (1662-. 


1722), and is of the family that the French, who 
were the first Europeans to take a real interest | 
in Far Eastern porcelain, labelled famulle verte; 
this name, plus noire and rose, have been normal | 
descriptive terms ever since for familiar types of | 
17th- and 18th-century work. 

Such a dish as this is very decidedly a> 
Chinese taste; so sparse and elegant a com- 
position was not the kind of thing to appeal | 
to the Europe of about 1700, which was far more 


3.—PART OF AN 18th-CENTURY CHINESE ARMORIAL DINNER AND TEA SERVICE. The service, containing 142 pieces, sold for £2,200 


This bird is | 
its | 


} 
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ra 
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4.—CADDY SET, MOSTLY BY PAUL DE LAMERIE, ENGRAVED WITH IDENTICAL 


ARMORIALS. It fetched £1,300 in 1954 and was sold last month for £6,600 


‘impressed by the riot of decoration on most 
‘export wares. The pair was sold for £180. If 
such delicacy was a little too sophisticated for 
us during the 18th century, there was no lack of 
appreciation for the services, with or without 
coats-of-arms, turned out in vast quantities for 
the western market—and no lack of market 
lappreciation for what remains of these great 
services to-day. 

In this sale a part dinner service of 57 
/pieces, painted with sprays of flowers, the 
borders with pendant posies and a puce scale- 
pattern, made £650, and the great armorial part 
dinner and tea service of 142 pieces, of which 
three are illustrated in Fig. 3, found a new 
owner for £2,200. The borders are painted 
with flower festoons hanging from gilt bows. 
‘There are altogether in this service 26 oblong 
octagonal dishes in various sizes, with the 
‘addition of three made at the Derby factory as 
jreplacements. Each piece bears the arms of 
‘Wyatt impaling Fowle. All this decoration for 
‘the foreign market was done at Canton, the 
‘wares being sent there from the great pottery 
centre of Ching-Té-Chén, so that the painting 
‘could be more easily checked by exporters; 
‘even so, an occasional armorial piece is to be 
found on which the Chinese workman has 
not only painted the heraldic device provided 
for him, but has literally copied the directions as 
to colour as well. 

Having arrived at this point, I was inter- 
rupted by the telephone and the announcement 
of yet another extraordinary price—this time 
for some silver, last seen in the auction-room in 
1954 (Fig. 4). It is as pretty a set of Rococo 
extravagance as can be found anywhere in the 
world. The price then seemed high enough— 
£1,300. On this more recent appearance it was 
sold for £6,600—incidentally, the day the Bank 
Rate went up to 5 per cent. The maker of the 
‘three tea caddies and the cream jug is Paul de 
Lamerie, the year 1735. The other pieces—the 
‘12 tea-spoons with whip-thong type terminals, a 

tea-stirrer spoon, two knives with chased silver 
handles and a pair of sugar-tongs—have a 
foreign (apparently unidentified) control-mark, 
and no English hall-mark. 

The whole set ‘is in its original mahogany 
case, and the silver mounts of the case, the three 
‘caddies, the cream jug and the spoons are 
engraved with the same armorials—Boissier 
impaling Berchére. It seems clear enough that 
the set was a wedding present on the occasion 
of the marriage in 1735 of Jean Daniel Boissier, 
son of Guillaume Boissier, of Geneva, to Susanne, 


daughter of Jacques Louis Berchére, jeweller 
and banker, of Paris and Broad Street, London. 
The bridegroom had settled in England and 
purchased Lime Grove in Putney. Covers, 
shoulders and bases of the caddies are vepoussé 
and chased with shells, leafage masks and floral 
sprays on matted grounds, and have slide-on 
covers with hinged finials. 

Does anyone still make a leisurely ritual of 
tea-making, or are such things as the kettle, 
lampstand and tray of 
Fig. 5—made the year 
before Susanne married 
her young man—kept 
purely for display and 
the pleasure of seeing 
them gleaming softly in 
a cabinet? The maker 
is another Huguenot 
descendant, Peter 
Archambo (the name is 
odd to English ears, not 
so to French). The three 
pieces combine to form 
a remarkably satisfying 
if elaborate design, and 
the tray is particularly 
pleasant, with its 
moulded and _ chased 
border of the kind that 
was destined to become 
familiar enough for the 
tops of little mahogany 
tables, under the down- 
to-earth description of 
pie-crust. Kettle lid and 
tray are marked; the 
lampstand seems to 
have escaped. The de- 
sign is at once cosy and 
luscious, and the three 
pieces were bought for 
£210. 

The same week at 
Christie’s witnessed 
some fierce competition 
for a coaching paint- 
ing by Pollard when his 
York-Edinburgh Royal 
Mail Coach in Winter 
at St. Mary’s Gate, York, 
realised the astonishing 
price of 2,400 guineas. 
Nor, I think, should a 
week-by-week sober re- by 
cord such as this ignore 
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the prices cheerfully given for low-brow paintings 
by obscure persons of the calibre of the Italian 
F. Del Campo or the Spaniard Antonio Villegas. 
I hope no one is going to be offended by this; 
these are the sort of painter no one is ever 
likely to write about. They are colourful and 
academic, and they and their brethren have 


a considerable vogue and at astonishing 
prices. 
Here is a brief selection from one of 


Christie’s Friday sales: Boathouses on the end of 
the Giudecca, Venice, 1888, by F. Del Campo, 
410 guineas; The Spanish Dance, by Antonio 
Villegas, Seville, 1877, 300 guineas; An Artist’s 
Studio with two Women Visitors, by F. Jaco- 
vacci, Rome, 380 guineas; A Café Scene with 
Peasants, by Rafaello Armenise, 600 guineas; 
A Street Scene with Vegetable Sellers and a 
Wandering Musician, Rome, 1889, by Vicente 
March, 650 guineas. We have—most of us— 
seen them in shop windows and in those 
departmental stores that run a picture depart- 
ment. 

Public museums know them not, critics 
ignore them, auctioneers do not illustrate them 
in their catalogues—what sort of people hang 
them on their walls is presumably a secret 
known to dealers—but clearly there is 
a flourishing market for them and _ their 
kind. 

Music lovers may like to be reminded of 
an evocative little keepsake that turned 
up at Sotheby’s—an _ engine-turned snuff 
box inscribed inside the lid, with the two 
quatrains. 

True friendship will with friendship share, 

All that it values most; 

Accept this pledge—Beethoven’s hair, 

Is on tts lid emboss’d. 

When you dearv Mey’y a pinch shall take, 

Your spirits to restore, 

Then may this Box old friendship wake, 

When Stimpff een is no more. 

Octr. 26th, 1828. 

On the top is a circular medallion enclos- 
ing a lock of Beethoven’s hair, with an en- 
graved lyre and the words Diess graue Haar 
Beethovens war 1827. C. M. Stimpff. It was 
sold for £56. 


ITE OA Reg 
tne, 


5.—TEA-KETTLE, LAMPSTAND AND TRAY OF 1734. They are 
Peter Archambo, who, like de Lamerie, was of Huguenot descent. 
Height of kettle, 13 ins. £210 
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EVERY MAN A SHIPOWNER 


ECAUSE the thread of seafaring 
B has long been closely woven into 

the fabric of English life, Michael 
Bouquet’s studies of maritime and 
local history, gathered together in 
No Gallant Ship (Hollis and Carter, 
21s.), are as much an account of a way 
of life as they are the story of the 
ketches, snows, schooners, brigs and 
hoys that flourished round our coasts 
within living memory and now are, 
with rare exceptions, extinct. Even 
to-day, in this age of unit trusts, it 
comes as something of a surprise to 
learn how widespread was the owner- 
ship of the smaller merchant vessels 
in the 19th century and earlier. 
Ownership was commonly held in 
64 shares, and sometimes several 
buyers combined to purchase one 
sixty-fourth. The list of shareholders 
in a mid-Victorian merchantman from 
such ports as Topsham in Devon or 
Shoreham in Sussex, the author tells 
us, might include not only those with 
obvious maritime interests, but also 
“the local clergyman, doctor or shop- 
keeper, a solicitor or a couple of 
maiden ladies.’’ And he cites an 
account by Col. Henry Hughes of 
a mid-century shipbuilding boom in 
Portmadoc, Caernarvon, when “all 
classes of society, including maids and 
farm hands, were enabled to invest 
their money in individual vessels, with 
the expectation of a dividend of about 
20 per cent.’”’ We are inclined to forget 
that the phrase “‘when my ship comes 
home’’ was used in the real sense of 
the words until comparatively recent 
times. 

Mr. Bouquet describes, with a 
vigour familiar to readers of COUNTRY 
Lire, how the little ships were built 
and manned, and illustrates his points 
with drawings and maps, but above 
all with early photographs that bring 
the vessels, and the men who served 
them, to life again. It is the good 
fortune of Mr. Bouquet’s readers, and 
of future maritime historians, that so 
many of the ships of the golden age 
of sail survived for long enough to 
overlap with the early days of the 
camera. 


BEGINNERS UNDER SAIL 


F the many elementary books on 

sailing that have appeared in 
recent years, Instructions in Sailing, 
by Hilary Tunstall-Behrens (Museum 
Press, 12s. 6d.) deserves, because of 
the all-round reputation of its author, 
special attention from those who are 
taking up sailing, or are thinking 
of presenting a book to a young 
beginner. The author is best known 
for work in the Outward Bound sea 
schools, but has also sailed in the 
Pamiy and taken his own 10-ton 
cutter all over the world, and claims 
the rare distinction of having made a 
voyage in a dug-out. The author 
would be unlikely to suggest that his 
book contains much new information 
for moderately experienced sailors, 
but there are a number of interesting 
controversial points, including his dis- 
like of kapok as a provider of buoy- 
ancy. The book is illustrated with 
pen-and-ink drawings by that master 
of his craft, David Cobb. 


'MORE ABOUT DORSET 
HOUSES 

HE invaluable Country Houses of 

Dorset, by Arthur Oswald, which 
first came out in 1935, has long been 
out of print, hard to find in second- 
hand bookshops and very expensive 
when found. So a new edition 
(CountRY LiFE, 3 guineas), in ex- 
_ panded and partly re-written form, is 
a welcome sight. The book keeps to 
its original scheme: after a general 
introduction follow detailed descrip- 
tions of individual houses, arranged in 
roughly chronological order; the 
descriptions are divided into chapters, 
and each chapter has its own minor 
iptreduction. In the new edition both 


major and minor introductions have 
been expanded and partly rewritten; 
four additional houses have been 
described (costs of production ruled 
out a more substantial increase) ; there 
are more and better photographs and 
animproved map. Above all, a great 
deal of new material, which has come 
to light since the last edition, has been 
incorporated. 

The introduction now includes, 
for instance, a detailed discussion of 
the Somerset mason William Arnold 
and of the houses, in Somerset, Dorset 
and Devon, that can be connected 
with him. This makes fascinating 
reading, as Arnold, largely as a result 
of Mr. Oswald’s researches, has 


A SNOW IN DOCK AT LEWES, SUSSEX, ABOUT 1855. 


Melcombe, for the combined beauty 
of its buildings and elegiac tranquillity 
of its setting. 

In addition to these quiet manor 
houses, Dorset has many more archi- 
tecturally ambitious houses of extreme 
interest. There is the great early 
Tudor house of Melbury, with its 
unique hexagonal belvedere and in- 
teresting later work of the 17th and 
19th centuries. There are the hunting- 
lodges of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
statesmen: Lulworth with its four 
towers, gutted now but still beautiful; 
Walter MRaleigh’s curious folly at 
Sherborne; Robert Cecil’s enchanting 
retreat at Cranborne. There are the 
long-drawn avenues and 17th-century 


From 


No Gallant Ship, by Michael Bouquet, reviewed on this page 


emerged in recent years as one of the 
most interesting and significant figures 
in Jacobean architecture. The intro- 
duction also contains a new, and very 
entertaining, section on Dorset country 
houses as described by visitors through 
the ages. The accounts of Wolfeton, 
Milton Abbey and Sherborne Castle, 
among others, have been much re- 
written in the light of new information 
and ideas. 

There are, as Mr. Oswald says, 
few great houses in Dorset; nothing, 
indeed, on the scale of a Blenheim, a 
Knole, or a Chatsworth. But for the 
variety, number, and beauty of its 
middling country houses Dorset is 
hard to equal. Perhaps the county’s 
most typical architectural product is 
the mellowed and gabled manor house, 
built in now exquisitely weathered 
stone at any time during the three 
centuries before the Civil War. There 
are immense numbers of manor houses 
in Dorset, some surviving in only 
fragmentary condition, many now 
used as farm-houses; they have names 
to match their beauty, Purse Caundle 
and Sandford Orcas, Mapperton 
and Chantmarle. Of the rich selection 
that Mr. Oswald illustrates perhaps 
the palm should go to Bingham’s 


formality of St. Giles and Kingston 
Lacy; the moving fragment of Van- 


-brugh’s Baroque colossus at Eastbury ; 


Archer’s Chettle, like some mid- 
European jagdschloss strayed into the 
English landscape. There are the re- 
strained Palladian beauties of Came 
and Kingston Russell, and the dazzling 
multi-coloured state rooms of Crichel. 
All these and more are described 
by Mr. Oswald, together with the 
diverse and sometimes curious _his- 
tories of their owners. It is an archi- 
tecture and countryside that he has 
known and loved for many years; and 
his own special mixture of scholar- 

ship and sensibility never fails him. 

M. G. 

GARDENERS’ PROBLEMS 
ARDENING receives its meed of 
time on television, and Percy 
Thrower is now well known to viewers. 
The trouble with any _ technical 
operation carried out on the magic 
screen is that, once done, it is not 
repeated: at the end of the programme 
one is often left wondering: “‘How 
exactly did he do that?” In Your 
Garden, by Percy Thrower (Collin- 
ridge, 15s.), gets over this problem 
with photographs of the critical 
operations—hundreds of them—that 


are arranged in conjunction with @ 
week-by-week text divided into flowers} 
fruit, vegetables and greenhouse’) 
Simply written and attractively la 
out, this book will be prized by alll 
general gardeners who may not be} . 


basic operations—all the more because| 
Percy Thrower is a very good gardener} 
who does not despise short cuts and 
has.plenty of tips for best results. 

Desert Plants 

By contrast the extraordinary 

thing about Desert Plants—Cacti 
Succulents in the Wild and in Cu 


turned to their subject only a few! 
years ago. Lieut.-General Sir Oliver) 
Leese, as is well known, played an} 
important part in the 1939-45 wart 
commercial growing of succulent 
plants. His “Impressive naturalistic} 
exhibits are well known at big shows, I 
and he has recently travelled. i | 
Africa and America to see his plants} 
at first hand. It is the chapters} 
describing plants in their naturalj 
surroundings that make his book so} 
interesting and so rare. Besides} 
these lively yet scholarly sections he} 
describes culture in much detail, whieh 


the detail is very much based on} 
personal experience. Finally, Lady} 
Leese has written a descriptive list of 
the better-known succulents. This# 
list is illustrated by line drawings by} 
George Kingbourn. The rest fj 
the book is “illustrated in half- tone, | 
and many of the photographs, of} 
plants in the wild and in specialist | 
botanic gardens, are by Sir Oliver} 
himself. End-papers display maps} 
showing the world distribution of some} 
of the important groups. This jis} 
undoubtedly the most original general jj 
book on the subject for a long time. _ | 


The Japanese Manner 


An entirely different subject is’ 
equally well handled in Japanese’ 
Flower Arrangement, by Dods Bebb. 
(Collingridge, 21s.). There has been a} 
good deal of nonsense written about | 
the Japanese floral style; here Mrs. 
Bebb, by looking into its history and | 
development, describing some of the} 
modern masters and the place of 
floral art in Japanese life, emphasises | 
that it is not a rigid code of rules but ai 
flexible, living tradition. She is nie 
interested in certain modern aspects | 
of it, notably the Sogetsu Ryu school. | 
The book describes the traditional | 
containers and styles, with the aid of 
drawings by Dora Ratman, diagrams | 
from Miss Stella Coe’s The A.B.C. of 
Japanese Floval Avt and photographs | 
of finished arrangements by Mrs. | 
Bebb herself. Not the least valuable. 
section is that describing the best way | 
of treating flowers and other decorative | 
materials for long life. Mrs. Bebb’s” 
enthusiasm for her subject and love: 
of flowers enhance the whole book. 

A couple of years back Deenagh 
Goold-Adams produced a book called 
The Unheated Greenhouse. She repeats 
the formula in The Cool Greenhouse 
and Conservatory (Faber, 25s.), though 
naturally the scope of the subject is 
much wider. Mrs. Goold-Adams’s 
early chapters on the greenhouse and 
its management, and on the various 
general groups of plants, seem to me 
admirable on the whole, but in her 
“encyclopedia’”’ of cool greenhouse 
plants, which occupies nearly half 
the book, she displays a certain lack of 
traditional knowledge. Thus I would 
not describe freesias, cyclamen and 
lachenalias as hardy, or describe a 
cyperus as a “grass foliage plant’; 
and the propagation she suggests for 
billbergias, not surprisingly, ‘‘appears 
to be tricky,’’ though the correct 
method is easy enough. The book 
is illustrated, with photographs and 


drawings, but there might have 
been more pictures of the less-known 
plants. ACOs Ele 


XARS DESCRIBED 


HE Sunbeam Alpine, on which I have 
recently carried out a thorough test under 
severe conditions, is, like other products 
}>f the Rootes Group, a logical result of the 
‘process of steady development to which the 
jmakers have been devoted for some years. 
Though the new Alpine is a completely new car, 
[ts low price, £1,031 15s., is largely due to the use 
jof many parts, including the basic power unit, 
that are common to other vehicles within the 
Group. 
| The four-cylinder pushrod operated over- 
head valve engine bears a resemblance to both 


‘the Hillman and Singer engines, but has a com- 
‘pletely new aluminium cylinder head. The 


"power of the Alpine engine has been raised, as 


_ compared with previous units, to 78 brake horse 
i power at 5,300 r.p.m. The new cylinder head 
‘undoubtedly contributes to this high power 
joutput from an engine of only 1,494 c.c., and the 
/high compression ratio of 9.2 to 1, which neces- 


sitates the use of super-grade fuel, also assists. 
Twin downdraught Zenith carburettors pro- 


: _ vide the mixture through a water-jacketed inlet 
manifold. The lubrication system incorporates 


a full-flow o# filter. 


The oil filler and other 


components within the engine compartment are 
‘easier to reach than is common, partly because 


of the way in which the bonnet is hinged at its 
front end. The engine dimensions are over- 


i square—that is, the bore is greater than the 


'stroke—and this assists 


t 


Hy 


! 


| 


in ensuring engine 
reliability at sustained high speeds. 

Special efforts have clearly been made to 
ensure that the car is rigid. The integrally con- 
structed chassis-body structure is reinforced by 
a cruciform bracing, and the scuttle assembly is 
connected to the independent front suspension 
assembly; this assists in distributing strain. To 
| allow the use of small wheels without reducing 


) the efficiency of the brakes Girling disc-type 


_ brakes have been fitted at the front and drum 


/ brakes kept for the rear wheels. The front suspen- 
| sion is independent by means of coil springs and 


| 
4 


| 
| 
| 


wishbones with an anti-roll bar, and the rear 
suspension is by semi-elliptic leaf springs. In the 
interests of comfort the suspension is compara- 
tively soft, but roll on corners is prevented by the 
low build of the car and the wide track. Just over 
| three turns of the steering wheel are required to 


| change from lock to lock. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


The car I tested was fitted with the option- 


| ally extra Laycock-de Normanville overdrive, 


which has the effect of making six different 
gear ratios available; overdrive is available on 
both 3rd and top gears by a mere flick of the 
convenient finger-tip switch on the steering 
column. 

It is immediately noticeable that the Sun- 


| beam Alpine is one of the easiest of low-built 


cars to enter and leave; the wide doors and the 


THE SUNBEAM ALPINE 


Makers: Sunbeam-Talbot, Ryton-on-Dunsmore, 
Coventry, Warwickshire. 
SPECIFICATION 


Price: £1,031 15s. | Brakes 
(inc. P.T. £304 5s.) 


Girling hydraulic 
(dise front) 


Cubic capacity 1,494 c.c.|Suspension Independent 
Bore and stroke (front) 
79 x-76.2 mm. | Wheelbase 7 ft. 2 ins. 
’ Cylinders Four |Track (front) 4 ft. 3} ins. 
Valves Pushrod overhead | Track (rear) 4 ft. 0} in 
B.h.p. 78 at 5,300 r.p.m. | Overall length 12 ft. 11} ins. 
Carburettor Twin Zenith | Qvyerall width 5 ft. 04 in. 
Ignition Coil | Overall height 4 ft. 32 ins. 
\ Oil filter Full-flow | ¢;ound clearance 5 ins. 
Ist gear 14.13 to 1 ; . 
2 Turning circle 34 ft. 
nd gear 9.04 to 1 oh 19} cwt 
| 3rd gear 5.88 to 1 | Weight 4 Hs 
Overdrive 4.72 to | | Fuel capacity eo galls. 
4th gear 4.22 to 1 | Oil capacity ; ik pints 
Overdrive 3.39 to 1 | Water capacity 14 pints 
Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres Dunlop 5.90 x 13 
PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Top 3rd {Maximum speed 98 m.p.h. 
30-50 10.0 secs. 6.5 secs. | Petrol consumption 
40-60 10.5 secs. 7.0 sees. 28 m.p.g. at average 
0-60 (all gears) 13.8 secs. speed of 45 m.p.h. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 33 ft. (91 per cent. efficiency) 
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| THE SUNBEAM ALPINE 


relative heights of the seats and the floor ensure 
that neither the driver nor the passenger is 
involved in acrobatics. The car is free from 
ornamentation and relies for its appearance on 
the clean and functional lines. The pronounced 
falling line of the bonnet improves both stream- 
lining and forward vision. Luggage accommo- 
dation is small, as at least half the luggage 
boot is filled by the spare wheel. With the hood 
in use larger pieces of luggage can extend for- 
ward into the space occupied by the hood when 
folded, and a good deal of luggage can be accom- 
modated on the occasional rear seat. With the 
main seats adjusted to suit anyone but a small 
driver the rear seats are useful only for children. 
All the instruments and controls are well spaced, 
although the windscreen wiper switch to the 
driver’s right hand can be awkward to reach. 
The hood can be raised and stowed away 
by one person, but it is not a quick or easy 
operation. Most cars of the sporting two-seater 
type are fitted with plastic removeable side 
screens, but the Alpine is provided with proper 
wind-up windows that seal against rubber strips 
on the windscreen frame. A large central arm- 
rest between the seats acts also as a useful 
storage space for the usual impedimenta of 
travel. A well-placed central gear lever is fitted, 
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Vayay 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


During my test I had the opportunity of 
trying the car on an ice-covered road—not a 
public one—where there was sufficient safety 
margin to allow high-speed driving and corner- 
ing. Once I had become accustomed to the car 
I found that its stability and cornering were 
exceptionally good. It was interesting to note 
that, even under the severe strain of sliding off 
the ice on to a patch of clear surface, which 
obviously stopped the slide instantly, there was 
very little tendency for the car to roll or lurch. 
Even on the most slippery of surfaces the rear 
wheels slid slowly—there was no sudden and 
vicious skid—but I found it necessary to correct 
the slide very quickly to keep it from assuming 
alarming proportions. The correct method was 
quickly learnt. The brakes were most impres- 
sive: the pedal action was smooth and progres- 
sive, allowing the driver to obtain maximum 
braking effect just below the point at which the 
wheels would lock. For my own taste the car 
would be improved if the exhaust note were a 
little less noticeable; the resonance becomes 
tiring after some time. 

The good driving position, the handiness of 
the gear lever and the car’s eagerness and agility 
combine to make the Alpine a car that is fun to 
drive on twisty roads, and it responds instantly 


THE SUNBEAM ALPINE. It holds the road well and can cruise at 80 m.p.h. 


and behind it on the transmission tunnel is a 
large ashtray useful to both driver and passen- 
ger. Incidentally, a hardtop can be obtained as 
an extra, which can be fitted easily without the 
existing fabric hood’s having to be removed; 
this can be left folded in its compartment. 

In the first few minutes of driving the car 
two clear impressions were formed, and at the 
end of my test I had found no reason to modify 
them. They were of the rigidity of the car as a 
whole and of the air of luxury provided in the 
driving compartment. In most two-seater open 
cars of sporting character one feels in anything 
but luxury. Throughout the period of my test, 
with the exception of the last day, the roads 
were snow- and ice-covered and, while the 
general coldness certainly reduced the strain on 
the brakes, it gave many opportunities to test 
the car’s stability and roadworthiness to the 
extreme. As the car was fitted with normal road 
tyres, unsuitable for the road conditions, I found 
it better to use one. gear higher than normal in 
most circumstances to avoid wheelspin, but this 
served to prove how pleasant the car would be 
in the hands of a driver who did not want to use 
the gear lever all the time. Although the 
weather conditions prevented me from driving 
as hard and cruising as fast as I usually do ona 
test car, I found that the Alpine settled down so 
comfortably at the highest speeds I could 
manage that I am confident of its high-speed 
cruising qualities. I am sure that 80 m.p.h. can 
be regarded as its comfortable cruising speed 
under suitable road conditions. It has to be 
admitted that with the hood erected high speeds 
become noticeable, but only because of the 
rising level of wind roar. 


to the keen driver. The fuel consumption 
naturally varies on a car of this type, depending 
on how it is driven. The overall consumption 
during my test was exactly 28 m.p.g., although 
it is possible that on dry roads and with faster 
driving it might be 25 m.p.g. On a car capable 
of almost 100 m.p.h. this cannot be regarded as 
a high fuel consumption. 

The gear ratios selected give a most useful 
range of speeds, the absolute maxima in Ist, 
2nd, 3rd and top being 27, 42, 65 and 91 m.p.h. 
respectively, and the use of overdrive gives 
speeds of 90 in 3rd and almost 100 m.p.h. in top. 
It can be seen that the correct ratio is provided 
for almost any circumstance. As the engine will 
pull at very low speeds, the use of 3rd gear and 
3rd gear overdrive covers many different condi- 
tions. It was encouraging that the makers had 
fitted a trip recorder on the speedometer; it is 
difficult to believe that the money saved in 
eliminating this would make it worth while. 
As the Sunbeam Alpine is the type of car that 
will be driven fast and far, the capacity of 
the fuel tank—only 9 gallons—is such as to 
force too frequent fuel stops. If the fuel gauge 
gave false readings, as many do, this could 
be very irksome. 

The car struck me as aclose approach to the 
ideal for the motorist who requires a sporting 
car, but who has to provide for the transport 
of young children. The owner is burdened 
with the necessity of lubricating 23 points every 
1,000 miles. Although the car is rather heavy as 
a result of the attention paid to comfort, the 
performance is adequate for the tastes of the 
motorists for whom it was designed. It is, in my 
opinion, the best Sunbeam so far built. 
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HE end of a decade is not so common an 

occurrence in a man’s lifetime that he can 

easily be unaware of it. As the ’fifties 
exactly contain my existence as a golf corres- 
pondent I cannot resist the temptation to dwell 
awhile upon the past. 

Each decade throughout the last century of 
golf has had its great figure, a symbol as it were, 
which preserved a particular period for ever in 
the minds of succeeding generations. Followers 
of games are much more inclined to remember 
a certain year in terms of their sport than 
by any political or social event. For golfers 
1930 has become enshrined in memory as the 
year when Jones achieved his quadrilateral, and 
for cricketers it meant the coming of Bradman. 
Thus it is with fuller periods of time. An age 
becomes identified with one, or possibly more, 
great names. 


Start of Championship Golf 


The 1860s, which saw the beginning of 
championship golf, when eight men gathered at 
Prestwick and Willie Park emerged the victor, 
belonged to the Morris’s, Old and Young Tom, 
and the ’70s possibly to Jamie Anderson of St. 
Andrews, who won the championship three 
years running. Bob Ferguson very nearly 
started the ’80s with four successive victories. 
In a play-off with Willie Fernie he came to the 
last hole at Musselburgh, leading by a stroke, but 
Fernie holed a huge putt for a two and he took 
four. At about this time Willie Park, son of the 
first open champion, came to the fore. His 
reputation as a putter has lived long after him, 
but he was also one of the first of the educated 
professionals. He became an architect of some 
distinction at a time when little imagination 
was used in the design of courses. He won two 
championships, the second in 1889, and the 
dawn of a noble age was at hand. Thenceforth, 
until the first war, three great men, James 
Braid, Harry Vardon and John Henry Taylor, 
bestrode the world of golf. They indeed were 
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THE PASSING OF THE DECADES 


A Golf. Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


symbols of a period when golf to the professional 
was a skilled, cherished craft as well as a means 
of making money. The last decade of the old 
century, and the first of the new, will remain 
forever theirs, in the high places of history, as 
long as golf is played. 


America’s Golden Age 


The ’20s, the first golden age of American 
sport, were commanded by Jones and Hagen. It 
is inconceivable that any golfer ever again will 
reach and maintain the peak of supremacy over 
all his rivals that Jones did. And if Hagen, the 
first of the great modern professionals, trans- 
formed the standing of the professional golfer, 
and laid a glittering trail for those who followed, 
he had to take second place to Jones. Through- 
out those years, from 1923 to 1930, I do not 
believe that he ever finished ahead of him in 
either British or American open championship. 

In the minds of British golfers at least, the 
*30s meant Cotton. Just as Hagen before him, 
so Cotton insisted upon a recognition of his skill, 
and a place in the world, far beyond anything 
his colleagues expected. It could be said of 
Cotton, as Sarazen once wrote of Hagen, that 
every time a professional received a cheque he 
should say a silent word of thanks to him. 
Cotton jbrought to the business of winning a 
remarkable intensity and ruthlessness of purpose 
that no British professional since has been 
able to match. Probably no one in the game’s 
history hit the ball more exactingly straight as he 
did in his great years. When he won his second 
open championship at Carnoustie in 1937, in 
face of the whole American Ryder Cup team, 
he was almost certainly the finest golfer in the 
world. I have always thought it a pity that he 
did not try to win the American open at that 
time. For one thing the way was clearer then 
than it has been for any foreigner since, and 
victory would have ensured him an even greater 
measure of posterity’s acclaim. 

The ’40s, broken by the war, belonged to 
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no one, but the influence of one man w. 
already in being. In the future this last deca 
will be known as the age of Hogan. His effe 
upon American golf was enormous and stil 
remains. He compelled the admiration of t 
whole golfing world as no one had done sin 
Jones and Hagen, but how different he was fro 
them. There was little of beauty, grace and 
charm about his play, nothing of humour, coloui 
or enjoyment about his approach, and yet the 
whole was infinitely fascinating. To most golfers 
he represented the ultimate in technique (how 
many must have suffered trying to imitate him), 
achievement and success. He was always the 
criterion. There was no one of like stature. 


Impact of the Commonwealth 


After Hogan I think the last 10 years’ 
Britain were memorable for the impact 
Commonwealth golfers, if sometimes mon 
tonous because of it. In the early years 
stately figure of Locke commanded the tourn 
ment scene. There was a sense of inevitabili 
about him, cruising along the fairways, a ve 
monument of patience. His victories seemed 
come so easily, while the home professio 
floundered in his wake. And then came Thor 
son, of the quick cheerful stride, a perfection o 
balance in style and mind and, as far as t 
Open was concerned, the process of victory | 
became even more inevitable. Never did a 
golfer in those years seem more assured of hi 
destiny and, unless I am much mistaken, 
fashioning of that destiny is by no means complete. 

There was much more besides, and thoughts 
turn to the splendid upward surge of amateul 
golf with the great Carr at its head; to Rees and 
that unbelievable day at Lindrick; to the 
women and their precious, gallant victories over 
Americans in the Curtis Cup; to the spread 
throughout the land of golf among bt 
people; to the death of the stymie and to a ho 
of days in the sun and wind and rain, in a host _ 
of pleasant places. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ACORNS IN TIT’S 
NESTING-BOX 


IR,—At the beginning of January 

I looked into a tit’s nesting-box, 
and to my astonishment found it was 
full of acorns. The box is in a may tree 
about eight feet from the ground, and 
the entrance hole is just over an inch 
in diameter. I have never seen a 
squirrel in or near the garden. We 
have no jays or magpies and: the 
nearest oak tree is about a quarter 
of a mile away. 

Pigeons nested in the same tree 
and brought up a family in the late 
summer. Could they have been 
responsible, or might it have been 
jackdaws? Perhaps you or some of 
your readers may have an answer.— 
K. F. CoLriezr (Cdr. R.N.), Orchard 
Cottage, Chevithorne, Tiverton, Devon. 


Nor do many archeologists feel 
that enough is done in preparatory 
work before the excavating machinery 
tips up a site. It is almost a truism to 
say that a gravel spread is an ancient 
site. It should not be difficult for air 
photographs (which show by no means~ 
everything and often nothing of value) 
to be studied before a new gravel pit is 
opened or an existing one extended. 
Perhaps the recent appointment of an 
Archeological Officer in Staffordshire, 
the first in the country, is the answer 
in helping to coordinate the very wide- 
spread interest involved in the use and 
destruction of land.—M. U. JonzEs 
(Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, Preston 
Wynne, Herefordshire. 


A CHAFFINCH IN THE 
BUFFET CAR 


S1tr,—The following incident occurred 


SOUTH AFRICAN GECKO, WHICH HAS LOST ITS ORIGINAL 
» TAIL AND GROWN A DOUBLE TAIL AS A SUBSTITUTE 


See letter: To Puzzle Pursuers ? 


[Neither pigeons nor jackdaws 
are likely to have been responsible 
for the presence of the acorns, which 
were probably part of the winter 
store of a long-tailed field-mouse.— 
Ep.] 


TO PUZZLE PURSUERS? 


S1r,—The gecko’s ability to shed its 
tail in an emergency and escape while 
a pursuer is trying to make sense (or 
sustenance) of the wriggling remainder 
is well known. Not so well known is 
the fact that geckos (or at least the 
little ones that occur here in the Cape) 
often grow a double tail as a replace- 
ment for the one that was sacrificed. 
My photograph shows one of 
these double replacements. The gecko 
(a nocturnal creature) was caught by 
daylight on my study window, and I 
photographed it there. The point of 
the picture is that it shows how the 
double tail grown in replacement of 


the original may be as good for puzzl- 
ing a possible pursuer as a discarded 
tail: at a quick glance the creature 
looks as if it may have a head at each 
end. 

There may be survival value for 
the gecko in the extra time for escape 
given by the hesitation in a possible 
predator caused by doubt as to which 
end is which, and consequently which 
way the gecko will run.—DuDLEy R. 
D’Ewes, 5, Kolava Crescent, Kenil- 
worth, Cape Town. 


ARCHZOLOGY AND 


GRAVEL PITS 
Sir,—It is difficult to see how the 
Assistant General Secretary of the 
Sand and Gravel Association of Great 
Britain (Correspondence, January 14) 
can feel confident that “‘no [archzo- 
logical] find that is in any way unusual 
remains unreported,” especially since 
he puts the point that most reports 


are made to the local museum and not 
necessarily to the Association. 


Moreover, his phrase “in any way 
unusual” implies that gravel excava- 
tions need only halt for a Mildenhall 
or St. Ninian’s treasure; whereas it is 
the steady accumulation of intrinsic- 
ally unexciting objects and structures 
—pottery, flints, postholes, ditches, 
pits and wall trenches—that consti- 
tutes archeological value. The Asso- 
ciation must be congratulated on its 
public spirit in cooperating with the 
Council for British Archeology in the 
production of the leaflet Sand, Gravel 
and History, but no one who has ex- 
perience of the unrecorded large-scale 
destruction of ancient sites can feel it 
is enough. Each member of the 
Association may indeed have a copy; 
but that does not mean that the 
information percolates through to the 
men in charge of the gravel pits them- 
selves. 


in mid-January at the beginning of the 
spell of cold weather then. I boarded 
my usual train for London Bridge at 
7.40 a.m., and on entering the buffet 
car found it was tenanted by a cock 
chaffinch that had apparently entered 
the kitchen section through an open 
window and had thence made its way 
into the car. 

It was obviously a wild bird and 
was quite agitated during the quarter 
of an hour or so while the passengers 
were settling themselves in their seats. 
It flew backwards and _ forwards 
through the length of the car several 
times, perching at intervals on a 
narrow ledge above the windows. 
Although all the windows along the 
length of the car were quickly opened 
to give the bird a chance to fly away, — 
it made no attempt to go. 

The train duly pulled out with 
this extra and most unexpected 
passenger. When the other passengers 


i 


4 settled down to eat their break- 
ts and drink their coffee, this bright 
jile bird settled down too. Its 
«ltation had almost disappeared; it 
jched quietly for long periods on the 
‘j\ge over a window and after about 
Jif an hour ventured to pick at 
jimbs that had been put on the ledge. 
| At about ten to nine the train 
/iched London Bridge, and there was 
jgood deal of fluttering while the 
‘ssengers departed—but the bird still 
juyed. The steward closed all the 
ndows so that the bird could be 
jken back to Brighton and perhaps 
eased in its own territory. The train 
/t again at nine o’clock for Brighton, 
‘ere it arrived soon after ten with 
je chaffinch still aboard. The win- 
ws were opened again, but still the 
rd refused to leave, and it was still 
ere, much more at home by now, 
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Perhaps it was being stung in 
eleven places about 44 years ago that 
has rendered me singularly free from 
rheumatism ever since.—DorotTHy 
S. Evirt (Miss), Perrymead, Dilwyn, 
Herefordshire. 


SHOVELLER ON THE 
BEACH 


Sir,—Last summer a shoveller duck 
nested successfully on the beach at 
Cley next the Sea, Norfolk. The nest 
was found in early May with 11 eggs. 
After the flood of 1953 this beach was 
raised and planted with small shrubby 
seablite bushes. Since then patches of 
rough grass, docks and yellow-horned 
poppies have naturally spread to 
assist in binding the loose shingle. 
This sparse cover has attracted several 
pairs of nesting redshanks and black- 
headed gulls. 


THE SHINGLY BEACH AT 


CLEY NEXT THE SEA, NORFOLK, LAST SUMMER 
See letter: Shoveller on the Beach 


then the train left for Victoria at 
0.25. There were now many fewer 
assengers, and according to the 
teward the bird seemed quite content 
nd even came down on to one of the 
ables for crumbs. It stayed on the 
rain at Victoria, even though the 
rindows were left wide open—and 
id not leave the train until it reached 
treatham Common on its next jour- 
ley at about 12.45. It had been on 
he train for about five hours, travelled 
omething like 170 miles without a 
icket, and appeared to have enjoyed 
he whole episode.—A. W. Curp, 14a, 
stanford Avenue, Brighton, Sussex. 


IOUSES IN COPENHAGEN 


IR, With reference to an illustration 
vith a letter of January 14, of a water- 
olour by William Havell, showing 
‘town houses, probably somewhere on 
he Continent,’”’ the houses mentioned 
re in Copenhagen, Denmark, Nos. 
8-16, Kronprinsessegade (the street 
f the Crown Princess), facing Kongens 
dave (the King’s Garden). The 
louses are little altered, and it is easy 
0 recognise them.—BgjE BENZON, 
Denmark. 

[We thank other Danish readers 
so for letters to the same effect.— ED. ] 


“BEE STINGS AS CURE 
FOR ARTHRITIS 


IR,—Since you printed my letter on 
he subject of bee stings curing 
rthritis (November 26), I have re- 
eived interesting letters from some 
f your readers. 

A gentleman in Brussels writes 
hat bee stings have indeed cured 
thritis in his family, the stings hav- 
ng been on the head. Though not a 
jleasant cure, it would surely be 
vorth trying. I was interested to 
ead Miss Poe’s letter in the Decem- 
yer 31 issue. I remember hearing 
nany vears ago that a man was 
tung by bees till he was uncon- 
cious, but all his rheumatism (per- 
laps arthritis) disappeared. 


The shoveller’s nest was in a small 
clump of rough grass on the shingle 
and some two hundred yards away 
from the nearest drain, where the 
drake was sometimes seen. When 
flushed the duck would feign injury 
across several yards of shingle betore 
taking fight. One wonders why this 
bird chooses such a very exceptional 
nesting site when apparently more 


_ suitable habitats existed close by. An 


adjoining marsh sanctuary provides 
an ideal habitat for nesting duck.— 
P. R. CLarKeE, Holway House, Station 
Road, Sheringham, Norfolk. 


FROM RAILWAY TO ROAD 


Srr,—Your recent reference in an 
editorial note (January 14) to the 
prospect of an abandoned 
railway in Norfolk being 
used as a road, and the 
difficulty of converting 
such tracks for motor traf- 
fic, was a reminder that 
there has been such a con- 
version at Harrogate, in 
Yorkshire. Here a section 
of the old North-Eastern 
Railway from Starbeck to 
Leeds, which was princip- 
ally used for goods traffic 
and had become redund- 
ant, has been so adapted. 
I enclose a photograph of 
part of it. 

Visitors to the York- 
shire Showground at Har- 
rogate have found a length 
of the track very con- 
venient as an approach and 
exit from the ground to the 
Wetherby Road near the 
Stonefall Cemetery. Ap- 
proach roads have been 
made from the railway 
track to the Wetherby road 
in two directions, and the 
crush of traffic from the 
ground at the close of 
each show day has been 
relieved very considerably. 


Your point that a double track of 
railway is not wide enough for a road- 
way is fully borne out here, but for 51 
weeks of the year the new roadway is 
quite sufficient for its normal use, as 
its principal convenience is for Harro- 
gate Corporation vehicles to cart away 
the town’s refuse to the tip, and as an 
approach road to one farm. 

One of the bridge castings gives 
the date of the construction of the 
railway as 1847; the bridge was made 
by James Bray, of New Dock Works, 
Leeds. The locomotive works of the 
old North-Eastern Railway were at 
Starbeck.—G. C., Keighley, Yorkshire. 


CLOCK TOWER ORIGINS 


Si1r,—Mr. Robinson’s suggestion, in his 
letter of January 14, that the de- 
tached clock tower is a Victorian in- 
troduction is correct—though possibly 
Sir Henry Wotton’s idea in 1624 that 
gardeners should spend their money 
on observatories rather than on 
“groves and artificial devices made 
underground’’ may be granted pre- 
cedence as a proposal for at least a 
partly horological free-standing edifice. 
Besides Jubilee clocks, a number were 
erected to commemorate the 1914-18 
War; some are still known by the 
names of their donors. 

It has always seemed to me that 
one of the most delightful and least 
ponderous Jubilee clocks is that sur- 
mounting the bridge in Chester, of 
which I enclose a photograph.— 
MiLEs HADFIELD, 39, Hamstead Hill, 
Handsworth Wood, Birmingham, 20. 


STRIKING FEATURES OF 
PICTON CASTLE 


Si1r,—As I am engaged upon a history 
of Picton Castle, Pembrokeshire, I was 
interested to see Mr. Mark Girouard’s 
article of January 7. 

Like him I regard the plan as one 
of extreme interest. The obvious 
parallel is Nunney in Somerset, but at 
Dudley in Worcestershire the keep has 
a somewhat similar arrangement for 
reaching the first-floor hall. At Dud- 
ley one enters the undercroft directly, 
but the upper floor was reached by a 
narrow defended stair leading up from 
the gate passage. 

At Picton the arrangements seem 
to be unique. The everyday entrance 
was through the original ground-floor 
passage defended by the portcullis to 
the present entrance to the wine cellar; 
then one turned left through a pointed 
door into the basement of the south- 
east tower. This door was covered by a 
loop; now blocked, in the north-east 
tower. 

This north-east tower was reached 
either by passing through the vaulted 
undercroft or the narrow passage at 
the back of the wine cellar. The 
north-east tower has two stairs, shown 
on plan; one leads to the hall only 
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VICTORIAN CLOCK TOWER AT 
CHESTER 


See letter: Clock Tower Origins 


and the other continues to the upper 
floors. 

However, the most unusual fea- 
ture was the original principal entrance 
to the hall. The: inner walls of the 
present wine cellar are rough, and Iam 
sure that this cellar was made by dig- 
ging out an earlier flight of straight 
stone steps that originally led 
directly into the hall: I think the 
present gallery stands on the site of 
the original screens. Although I could 
find no evidence for doors at the foot 
of the stairs, at a high level there is a 
fragment of the head of a tall pointed 
arch. Clearly there must have been 
heavy doors and _ perhaps other 
defences at the top of the steps, but 
later work has masked or destroyed all 
evidence of their design. 

Evidence of an interesting method 
of defending this stair can be seen in 
the two small lobbies flanking the 
present entrance passage. Here two 
small, now blocked, doors led on to a 
sort of bridge or platform that would 
have covered the stairs from the rear. 

Another odd feature is the hall 
windows shown so clearly in the Buck 
engraving. These are certainly not of 
about 1300 and are much nearer the 
date of Nunney, and one is tempted to 
ask why it was necessary to replace 
windows that must have been not 
only new, but similar in size. The 
arches can still be seen above the late 
square-topped windows, but no sign of 


FORMER STRETCH OF RAILWAY AT HARROGATE, YORKSHIRE, 


CONVERTED INTO A ROAD 


See letter: From Railway to Road 
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medieval modification can be seen in 
the surrounding masonry. At one 
time I was tempted to regard the castle 
as late-14th-century, but I think about 
1300 is a fair date. In 1377 the king 
ordered the repair of several castles 
in south Wales, including Picton. 
This is certainly clear proof that 
the castle already existed, and it is 
possible that at this time the tracery 
of the hall windows might have 
been inserted. 

It is strange that Picton is so 
little known. I regard it as one of the 
most interesting and homely of 
castles. It is not only the medieval 
part that is of interest: the 18th- 
century bedrooms and many of the 
furnishings are delightful.—DouG Las 
B. HaGuE, 17, Queen's Road, Aberyst- 
wyth, Cardiganshire. 


DICKENS AND DIVORCE 


Sir,—I cannot understand what so 
careful and well informed a critic as 
Mr. Howard Spring means by his 
references in your issue of Decem- 
ber 24 to the possibility of Charles 
Dickens’s divorcing his wife had it 
not been for social conventions of the 
time. 

The only ground of divorce a 
vinculo at that time was adultery. I 
have not yet read Mr. Aylmer’s book, 
and it may be that this is the reason 
why I found Mr. Spring unintelligible 
on the point. 

The prima facie interpretation of 
Mr. Spring’s words is the shocking one 
that the wife of Dickens was an 
adulteress. — CONSTANTINE GALLOP, 
Reform Club, S.W.1. 

(Mr. Howard Spring writes: Mr. 
Gallop does well to reprove me, for I 
have expressed myself most unclearly. 
My words ‘‘Supposing the social code 
of that time made it possible for him 
without loss of status to divorce Mrs. 
Dickens” are not intended to suggest 
that Mrs. Dickens was an adulteress. I 
ought rather to have written “‘to free 
himself from’’ Mrs. Dickens. This 
would have involved Ellen Ternan’s 
consent to come into the open; and 
my suggestion is that this already 
reluctant young woman might rather 
have preferred to end the whole 
matter.—ED. | 


TELFORD’S IRON GATES 


Srr,—Last summer I saw the toll gate 
from Telford’s Mythe Bridge over the 
Severn at Tewkesbury, Gloucester- 
shire, still in use at Bredon near by. 
I enclose a photograph of it to com- 
pare with a drawing of a toll gate of 
wrought iron published in Telford’s 
Allas. This volume of drawings 
accompanied his Life, published in 
1838, four years after his death. 

There has been some, presumably 
later, strengthening of the Bredon 
gate by additional bars, and the spikes 
and posts are different, but the basic 
design is the same, and no doubt 
Telford had a standing order for such 
gates.—J. M., Shropshire. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
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GEORGIAN STABLES AT HASTINGS, SUSSEX, RECENTLY 
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RENOVATED AND TRANSFORMED INTO A THEATRE 


See letter: Stables into Theatre 


NAPOLEON’S HORSE IN 
ENGLAND 


Str,—A French friend of mine is 
writing a local history of Napoleon 
Bonaparte and has asked me to find 
out some information about a horse 
that once belonged to Napoleon. I 
wonder if any of your readers can 
help me. 

M. Léon de Chaulaire, living in 
Boulogne-sur-Mer during the restora- 
tion, purchased an old charger belong- 
ing to Napoleon called Vizir. When 
the horse died some years later M. de 
Chaulaire had him stuffed. 


When M. de Chaulaire left 


Boulogne in 1830 to live in Paris he - 


was obliged to dispose of the horse, and 
he therefore sold it to an Englishman 
named D. W. Clarke, who eventually 
transported the horse to England and 
presented it to a collector living in 
Manchester of the name of John 
Greaves. The horse is now’ back in 
Paris at the Musée des Invalides. 

My friend would like to know: 
first, who D. W. Clarke was and where 
he lived in England; second, when and 
how the remains of Vizir left England 
to arrive at the Invalides. The 
museum authorities have no informa- 
tion on the subject.—E. G. LARKEN, 
Hotel Russell, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


HOOKING THE SEAL 


Sir,—In an age when technological 
invention has been applied to dimin- 
ishing the atrocities committed by 


man against his fellow-creatures—for 
instance, in the case of devices for 
stunning before slaughter, humane 
traps and anesthesia—it is dis- 
heartening to read, in Mr. Illing- 
worth’s letter of December 31, of the 
“revolutionary idea’’ introduced for 
catching seals by “an Eskimo with 
imagination,’’ who is so deficient in 
that quality that he is content to leave 
a wretched warm-blooded mammal 
struggling all night on a three-pronged 
hook. 

At a time when moral standards 
are being menaced from so many 
directions, it would be a pity to let 
this new instance of retrogression pass 
without comment.—C. W. Hume 
(Major, Retd.), Secretary General, The 
Universities Federation for Animal 
Welfare, 7a, Lambs Conduit Passage, 
London, W.C.1. 


STABLES INTO THEATRE 
Sir,—Coming into the Old Town of 
Hastings, Sussex, along the London 
road, you notice the excellent propor- 


* tions‘of some Georgian stables stand- 


ing among elm-trees by the roadside. 
The walls, 18ins. thick, are of the 
handsome Ashburnham bricks, from 
Ninfield, a few miles away, and the 
well-designed bays are each furnished 
with a bold cornice and double pedi- 
ment. 

A short while ago a plan was 
mooted to pull down the stables, which 
were then being used as a garage, 
before a road behind was made; 


WROUGHT IRON TOLL GATE FROM TELFORD’S MYTHE BRIDGE OVER THE SEVERN AT TEWKESBURY, NOW AT 
(Right) DRAWING OF A SIMILAR GATE FROM TELFORD’S ATLAS 


See letter: Telford’s Tron Gates 
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but a group of enthusiasts manage¢ 
save a building embodying so m) 
history. i 
John Collier, seven times Maj 
of Hastings, built the stables in 174 
when he lived in the original 
Hastings House near by (now dem 
lished). Pe 
The property passed to his som) 
in-law, then Sir James Murray, vo 
fought with Wolfe at Quebec ane 
became its first Governor. A litt 
later the Duke of Wellington ( 
General Sir Arthur Wellesley) 
letéd 400 troops in the stables du 
the Napoleonic wars; and later a 
the property passed to the formid: 
Countess Waldégrave. Coventry 
more stabled his horses here when ] 
lived in The Mansion opposite. The: 
property has now been rescued an 
converted into an _ efficient little) 
theatre—M. LitTLEDALE, 40, Sh) 
Mary’s Tervace, Hastings, Sussex. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF | 


Why Coldharbour ?—With refer i 
ence to recent letters on the origin of) 
the name Coldharbour, the Rev. JB ; 


y 


and Wales, has the following: “ “Cold} 
shelter,’ an ironic name, says Leo of 
Halle, in Ger. Kalteherburg. On har-\) 
bour, which is lit. ‘a place of shelter,’ |) 
see Oxf. Dict. Cf. c. 1485 Skelton, ‘some') 
say the devil’s dead and_ buried} 
in Cold Harbour.’ ”—P. V. HARRISHh 
118, Norbury Crescent, London,| 
S.W.16. 


Leeds Spinning Wheel.—I _ wasi, 
interested to read The Evolution of 
the Spinning Wheel, by G. Bernard 
Hughes (December 10). I have aj 
wheel similar to that shown in Fig, 4,4 
made by John Planta at Fulneck, | 
near Leeds, and wonder if any other}) 
reader possesses one.—ARTHUR REED, | 
Church House, West Hanningfeld, 

Essex. | 


Gathering of Tits.—On the four half | 
coconuts that hang outside our dining- } 
room window we saw recently one} 


ii) 
| 


marsh tit, one bird on each half-nut. | 
Have any of your readers seen similar 
gatherings?—M. H. CHeETHam (Mrs.), | 
Low House, Windermere, Westmorland. 


Richmond Park Exhibition.—Pro- 
visional arrangements are being made 
to hold an exhibition at White 
Lodge, Richmond Park, in August, 
the theme of which will be: White |) 
Lodge, its builders and its occupants |} 
up to the present day, and somethin 
of the history of Richmond Park am 
its surroundings. If any readers | 
possess paintings, furniture or other | 
objects of historical interest suitable ) 
for inclusion in the exhibition, the | 
organisers would be grateful if they | 
would get in touch with the Organising | 
Secretary, Mrs. B. Bonaparte-Wyse, | 
13, Lichfield Road, Kew Gardens, | 
Surrey. } 


BREDON, | 
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FLORENCE AXMINSTER 
BY CROSSLEY 


| 
q When you work out your furnishing scheme, naturally carpet with a close, pure-wool pile in a large selection of 


; 

| 

7496/2 Pastorale—Cojin Royle 

| CARPETS 
| 


you choose the finest carpet you can find as the basis. exclusive floral, contemporary and traditional designs. 
Your choice is governed by quality, the colour and Ask about Crossley ‘Florence’ at your nearest furnishing 
design, and the price. This will make you think of store or write to FLORENCE AXMINSTER, John Crossley 
Crossley ‘Florence’ Axminster, a beautiful, hardwearing & Sons Limited, Halifax. 


PAviLOnEsemOr fINE CARPETS SINCE 1803 
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in the alr 
costs less 


7 


BOAC’s new 707s are jet-powered by Rolls-Royce 
-yet you can fly at Economy fares! 


OAC 707 


STARTING SOON! NON-STOP LONDON—NEW YORK 
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_. CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


b | 
a 


HERE is really little one can say about 

\f the first ever World Bridge Olympiad. 

Rome has passed it on to Turin. Play 
‘gins on April 23 and goes on for a fortnight. 
jore than 30 countries are taking part, many of 
lem newcomers in a bridge sense. From the 
ar East will come the champions of Japan, 
ong Kong, Indonesia, South Vietnam and the 
hilippines; Australia will be there, with India, 
amada and South Africa; Latin America is 
nding teams from Brazil, Chile, Venezuela 

id the Argentine. 

A series of truncated British trials has 
jiled to dispel our traditional apathy, but there 
| one redeeming feature from a writer’s point 
I view. The same 32 hands are used for the 

_ iree matches in progress during each session, 
ad six sets of. bidding on each board provide 
lenty of material. Here is a typical example: 


Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 
_ In one match the bidding at both tables 
egan like this: 


jouth West North East 
Diamond Nobid 2 Diamonds 3 Clubs 
Diamonds No bid No bid 3 Spades 


The first South player passed at this point, 
md West bid Four Clubs like a man; although 
meant raising the level, he felt in duty bound 
o return to his partner’s longer suit. Everyone 
assed, and the first three leads were Ace of 
Diamonds, Ace of Clubs, small Diamond. East 
‘uffed a Spade in dummy and ran the Queen of 
‘dearts; North’s second Heart went away on the 
Queen of Spades, and a ruff put the contract 
ihree down. 
It will take a team of opportunists and 
illers to win the Olympic crown. Here East 
vas let off when South failed to double the bid 
inder his nose: “I can beat Three Spades, so 
why double and drive them back to Clubs?” 
But North, as in practice, might well be able to 
jlouble Four Clubs if given some incentive; the 
)yutcome, with the play going the same way, 
jwould be a 500 penalty. The rival South at the 
‘>ther table was quick to double Three Spades; 
/2 switch to Four Clubs was duly doubled by 
North, but we can draw a veil over the defence. 
‘East was allowed to make nine tricks. The 
other contracts on this board, all of them 
andoubled, were as follows: Four Clubs (twice), 
i down and three down; Four Hearts, two 
\down; Three Spades, four down. 
| Here is my next offering: 


| J 
| &KQ10962 

_ Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

| Various crashes on slam hands suggest 
that our best players, although they will never 
admit it, are sadly out of touch. The hand 
above is a case in point. 

Acol pairs had an easy ride. My team 
mates, the Sharples brothers, reached their goal 
as North-South in four bids: Two Clubs-—Three 
Clubs; Three No-Trumps—Six No-Trumps. 
North’s rebid told his full story; it meant that 
he had planned to say Two No-Trumps over a 
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negative Two Diamonds, indicating a balanced 
hand and some 23 points. South could thus 
rely on 32 high-card points in the two hands; 
not enough for a grand slam, but Six No-Trumps 
should be a virtual lay-down with the aid of his 
long Clubs. 

A Diamond was led, followed by a Spade 
from the table at trick 2; West played low, and 
the King won. This early Spade lead could cost 
nothing, and it stood to gain a match point if 
North managed to steal an overtrick. The Ace 
of Hearts was then cashed, and the fall of the 
Queen enabled Bob Sharples to claim 12 tricks 
despite an unkind break in Clubs. 

Our team picked up a windfall when the 
hand was replayed. North and South, playing 
CAB, bid as follows: Two Clubs—Two No- 
Trumps; Three No-Trumps—Four No-Trumps; 
end. A CAB Two Clubs calls for Ace-showing 
responses, Two No-Trumps being the system 
bid on an aceless hand containing eight or more 
points and a couple of Kings. The abrupt halt 
was due to a misunderstanding; Four No- 
Trumps was supposed to be Blackwood, but 
North decided to treat it as natural. 

In another match North ended up in Six 
No-Trumps at both tables and got the lead of a 
Diamond. After blithely testing the Clubs at 
tricks 2 and 3, in each case he took a first- 
round Heart finesse and lost to the bare Queen. 
Two inelegant results cancelled out. 

There was plenty of action on the next 
exhibit: 


a. 

Y Q7 

6097653 

&OJ732 
28652 ra @AK1094 
ee ae vee 
&8654 S &9 

4173 

852 

OAK84 

& AK 10 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 


CROSSWORD No. 1558 , 


Country Lire books to. the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1558, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of r| 


Wednesday, February 10, 1960. 


RBBB EMA Cae 

AREREEE Ss 

JSPR Bee 
sa 


peeR ee eee . 
EBEREEREH #8 8 & 
wo PRRs 
a |e i 
SCAR ABs 
| | i 
23 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1557. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of January 28, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Camera; 4, Objected; 10, Laminated; 11, 


fa IES 
ee Bee 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


This was the bidding at a table where 
Jeremy Flint and I sat East and West: 


South West North East 
1 Diamond Double 5 Diamonds 5 Spades 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


East made an overtrick for a score of 750 
after taking the right Heart view. The auction 
at the next table, with our team mates North- 
South, went like this : 


South West North East 

1 Diamond 1 Spade 2 Clubs 4 Spades 
No bid No bid 5 Diamonds No bid 
No bid 5 Spades No bid No bid 
No bid (!) 


The contract was just made (450). Jim 
Sharples showed real expert judgment, which 
earned four international match points for his 
team, when he declined to double with two 
Ace-Kings in his hand; he knew exactly what 
to expect after reviewing the bidding. 

The most dejected declarer on this deal was 
an East player who went one down in Five 
Spades doubled. His spirits revived when he 
learned on scores being compared that his team 
had gained no fewer than nine international 
match points on the board! This was the bid- 
ding at the other table: 


South West North East 

1 No-Trump No bid 3 Diamonds No bid 
4 Clubs 4 Diamonds No bid 5 Spades 
6 Diamonds No bid No bid No bid 


South and North were Alan Truscott and 
Tony Priday, winners of the so-called junior 
trials, who held their own pretty well when they 
came up against the big shots. The above 
auction should perhaps be annotated. Four 
Clubs was a cue bid which agreed Diamonds. 
West’s Four Diamonds asked. his partner to bid 
one of the majors. Five Spades was an advance 
sacrifice bid. South saw it through, his partner 
being marked with a freak hand. A Spade was 
led, and that was the end of the party; Six 
Diamonds, made, scored 1,370. 


ACROSS 


. Not im these trousers as the revolutionaries 
might say (12) 
8. City of fashion (7) 
9. Virginia gets an elk—be off! (7) 
1. In the matter of refreshment ices are likely to 
be found (7) 
Don’t answer the bell! It’s the landlady’s job! 


13. Beginners do try so! (5) 

14. The language of hope? (9) 

16. Italian shemozzle (9) 

19. Diet for early birds (5) 

21. Suit led (anagr.) (7) 

23. The baking-sheet with a built-in sifter (7) 

The white-heifer girl in the play is an exhibi- 
tion piece (7) 

25. Wise men not to be found in line (7) 

26. Do they provide the way out from deadlocks? 

(8, 4) 


DOWN 


1. ‘“‘We the globe can compass soon, 
a than the wandering moon” 


—Shakespeare (7) 
2. Indications that cold sweets are off? (7) 
3, Many a soldier has a close shave with this! 
(4, 5) 
4. Eve’s in the money, that’s plain (5) 
5. The girl in 7 fell victim to him (7) 
6. “The winds of heaven mix for ever 
“With a sweet ”__ Shelley (7) 
7. Thinking of those who are away? (12) 
Fair copies, perhaps in large quantities (12) 
15. Starry chap, but plodding (9) 
17. The Colonel’s rising in bulk! (7) 
18. Sortie for which one might conversely quit 
ranks (7) 
19. How 19 across go into action (7) 
20. Anchorages in Yorkshire (7) 
22. “Omanya , at random sent, 
“Finds mark the archer little meant!” 
—Scott (5) 


Norre.—This competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1556 is 


Crump; 12 and 13, Bury the hatchet; 15, Innings; 16, Temple; 


19 and 21, Rag and bone man; 23, Masquerade; 25, Zulu; 27, 
Afoot; 28 Breathing; 29, Knee-deep; 30, Amiens. DOWN.—1, 
Calabria; 2, Memoranda; 3, Ring; 5, Bad shot; 6, Excitement; 
7, Touch; 8, Deputy; 9, Itches; 14, Infatuated; 17, Limousine; 
18, Indulges; 20, Durable; 21, Budget; 22, Embark; 24, Stoke; 


26, Stem. 


Miss A. W. Loader, 
244, Dyke Road, 
Brighton, 
Sussex. 
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NUVNIANINIANIANANIANAS 
S INVERCAULD ARMS S 
lA, 
NI 


Wy 
NI HOTEL 


BRAEMAR 


Bright, clear, crisp, 


Frosty. 


Its quiet, restful atmosphere has attracted, 
for over acentury, people of discrimination 
who appreciate good food and wine and 
efficient personal service. Elevator now 
installed. Private Suites. Private Bath~ 
rooms. Central Heating in Public Rooms 
and Corridors. Electric Fires in all bed- 
rooms. Cocktail Bar. Television. Fishing, 
Shooting (by arrangement), Tennis, Golf. 
Illustrated Brochure available on request. 


Manageress: Mrs. F. H. ANDREWS 
Telephone: Braemar 203 


A.A. R.A.C. R.S.A.C, | 4 
UNZNZNZNZNZNZNZNZE 


Didn't it rain last night 


Better allow for frozen bends. 


VASVANVANS VASA ANAS VASVANVA NS 


This one? 


PRESENTING..... 


botel 
cruises 


... anew concept of river cruising by 
the botels ‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ 
carrying 60-80 passengers in first- 
class comfort through the sunshine of 
the Rhineland visiting four countries 
—HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE 
and SWITZERLAND in 15 days of 
delightful relaxation. Inc. fare from 
London with excursions from 59 gns. 


Ease oft the accelerator. 


Let the engine slow her. There 


Went round on rails. 


Good to have tyres that really GRIP. 


You too, will 


feel safer=— 
be sater—on 


Please send for our brochure 
‘botel cruises.’ 


cornelder’s 
114 Shaftesbury Av., London, W.1 
Tel. Gerrard 6336. 


Firestone Town & Country on the rear wheels and BE A BETTER DRIVER. You owe it to your 
Firestone De Luxe on the front is the ideal tyre arrange- DRIVE family, you owe it to others, you owe it 
ment for better, safer driving. Long wear, quiet running, ‘JViakh@ to yourself to BE SAFE ON THE ROAD. 
improved handling, maximum grip for all-season safety ' 

— these are the Firestone features that add confidence 
under all road conditions. 


Only experts can build a first class pool at | 
reasonable cost. 


aa FERNDEN CONTRACTORS ITD. 
Fi re $t One TYRES -— consistently good GODALMIN G, SURREY oes @ lines) 


VANVANVANVA NANA VAAN 


All the best |) The GALLOWAY CATTLE SOCIETY 2 Pittocury 


HYDRO HOTEL 
Bedd i ng ANNOUNCE PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE 
tog ether... THE 1960 SPRING SALES 


To be held under the auspices of the Society 


as follows:— CARLISLE : 
THE LOND N NEWTON STEWART (Messrs. Harrison x Hetherington, Ltd., 
M J Greater ance Auctioneers) 
(Messrs. James Craig, Ltd., Auctioneers) TUESDAY, MARCH 1 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


BEDDING carrie ouciAs me 
(Messrs. Andrew Oliver & Son, Ltd., 


(Messrs. Wallets’ Marts, Ltd., Auctioneers) 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, Auctioneers) 


C ENTRE FEBRUARY 24, 25, 26 WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9 


Standing in its own spacious grounds 
embracing Private Golf Course, Tennis 
Courts and Putting Green, this outstand- 
ing Hotel provides the highest possible 
standards. Private Suites, Private Bath- 
rooms, Television, Games Room, Ball- 
room, Elevator, Cocktail Bar. Fishing. 


IIlustrated Brochure available on request- 


Manager James Pettigrew 


NIZNIZNZNIZAIZNZANIZNIZNZNANA 


FOR CATALOGUES and further details, apply to the Auctioneers as above, or to Donald 


13 Brompton Rd. KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1777 Aitchison, Secretary, The Galloway Cattle Society, Castle Douglas, Scotland (Tel. 2753), who > AA hoe ie ret! is RS.A.C K 
will,also be pleased to supply literature and particulars of the breed. pe rps ee calle 
eT NNN NNN) 


. 


| | 
7ARMING NOTES 


i NHE practice of letting vacant 
farms by tender seems to be 
spreading. This was a practice 
hat used to be much frowned upon 
md was always considered to be 
horoughly bad estate management, 
s indeed, taking the long view, it was. 
nm days of agricultural depression it 
vas not easy to find good tenants for 
iny but the best farms except at low 
‘entals, though if a farm was in really 
rood heart there were always those 
vho were ready to take it at a rela- 
jively high rent with the idea of ex- 
loiting it for a few years and then 
ving notice. For a farm in a good 
state of cultivation is always worth a 
/sood deal more rent to exploit than to 
‘arm. This, of course, depended upon 
the well-recognised fact that, in spite 
of tenant-right rules and regulations, 
‘up good farmer was always very inade- 
uately compensated for what he left 
‘behind, whereas a bad farmer was 
never sufficiently penalised through 
dilapidations for all the harm that he 
‘did through his neglect of all the rules 
of, good husbandry. This custom of 
land robbery was only too common, 
and many landlords had cause to 
regret bitterly their folly in accepting 
the highest bidder as tenant, regard- 
less of his character as a farmer. 


Fewer Objections 


UT times have changed; and, with 

the tremendous demand for farms 
that exists to-day and the competition 
among would-be tenants for any farm 
thatis to belet, the practice ofletting by 
tender has lost many of its objections. 
This does not mean that farms can 
safely and wisely be let simply to the 
highest bidder without regard to other 
important considerations. It does 
mean, however, that, as among the 
\large number of those who tender there 
|will almost certainly be some whom 
any landlord would be pleased to 
jaccept as tenants, from these the 
|highest bidder can safely be chosen 
‘as tenant. I remember an amusing 
jease of letting by tender with 
‘which I had to do many years ago. 
The glebe farm fell vacant and the 
vicar was in considerable difficulty, as 
\there were two farmers among his 
parishioners, both equally good, who 
were anxious to hire it. Obviously, if 
jhe let it to ene he would offend the 
|other, so that he was in rather a 
|quandary. Finally he told them both 
that they were each to write to him 
and make an offer and the highest 


\bidder would secure the farm. The 


letters arrived and were opened to- 
gether. Farmer A had made a per- 
\fectly reasonable offer of £500, but 
farmer B’s letter simply said: ‘I will 


| give £5 more than farmer A.”’ 


Experimental Farms 


| HE Agricultural Improvement 


Council, a body that is composed 
of leading farmers and agricultural 
scientists and that advises the Minister 


jof Agriculture on the technical pro- 
|blems of the industry calling for re- 
}search, has just published its fourth 


teport, for 1956-59. It shows the 
variety of these problems and how the 
Council is helping to tackle them. The 
‘report gives a good deal of attention 
o the work of the Ministry’s experi- 
mental husbandry farms, which con- 
duct experiments under varying condi- 
tions of soil and climate to test on a 
field scale the results of research and 
to investigate local problems. It is 


| largely on the advice of the Council 


that their experimental programmes 
are framed, and the report summarises 
the work being done. The valuable 
work that most of these farms are 
doing is not always recognised. They 
have been criticised for not publishing 
more quickly the results of experi- 
ments. But many of the experiments 
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MORE FARMS LET 
BY TENDER 


are long-term ones, and from the nature 
of the case results must inevitably be 
delayed; moreover, experience has 
emphasised the importance of repeat- 
ing experiments for two or three years 
before recommendations can safely be 
made. I am sure that these farms are 
going to play a more and more import- 
ant part in helping farmers. 


Pheasant Sex Ratio 
Do the sex ratio of the pheasant 
really vary from year to year or 
are we quite wrong when we speak of 
“cock years’? My own observation 
leads me to believe that there are 
seasons when the proportion of cock 
pheasants is unusually high and this 
has been one of them. I remarked at 
the first big covert shoot of the season 
that I attended in November, when no 
discrimination whatever was _ exer- 
cised, that the proportion of cocks in 
MAAAAAMA AAA am 
Cincinnatus, who has been abroad, 
will be resuming his notes shortly. 
AAAIA AM AAAAN 
the bag was much higher than usual. 
And so it has continued. Most keepers 
say that a cock year always occurs 
when the rearing season has been a 
really favourable one, such as we had 
last spring. Is it possible that the 
explanation may be that the infant 
mortality among male pheasants is 
normally higher than among females, 
as it is with human babies, but that 
when conditions are favourable a 
much larger number of them survive? 
As it is impossible to distinguish 
between the sexes at the infant stage, 
I suppose the answer will never be 
known. 


Calf Cost Problems 


HIRTY years ago it used to be 

said that someone had to keep a 
steer for one year of its life for nothing; 
when one considers the price of fat 
cattle in those days, sold at about 
3 to 33 years old, it was probably true. 
I am not sure that it is not equally 
true to-day if the market value of the 
new-born calf is taken into considera- 
tion. If the price of the calf is £20 (and 
colour-marked calves often fetch more) 
the proportion of the cost of the fat 
steer represented by the initial cost of 
the calf is surely too high, and one 
wonders why it is that farmers are 
prepared to pay such prices. What we 
often regard as the preposterously 
high price of “‘suckled calves’’—that is, 
beef-bred calves sold in the autumn at 
seven to eight months old that have 
been suckled all the summer by their 
own mothers on the “‘one-cow-one- 
calf’’ principle—is surely not so high 
after all when compared with the price 
that has to be paid for, say, a Hereford 
x Shorthorn bull calf at a few days old. 


High Mortality 


HE cost of rearing such a calf, even 

employing the most modern and 
economical method, is substantial. 
Moreover, there is the element of risk 
that must always be taken into 
account. For the mortality among 
baby calves is high even when all pre- 
cautions are taken, and when the 
calves are purchased in markets it is 
higher still. Even if a calf reared on 
the pail does well it will not be as good 
and well developed a beast at eight 
months old as the suckled calf, which, 
because of the way in which it has been 
reared, can be fed very economically 
in its first winter. When the policy of 
the production of intensively fed 
young light-weight cattle is advocated, 
the extremely high proportion that 
the initial cost of the calf must bear in 
the total cost of production is often 
overlooked. Those who carry on their 
cattle to 12 cwt. are not such fools as 
some would have us believe. 

XENOPHON. 
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... but everyone 
has a ‘double’ 


when it's 
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THE ONE SCOTCH 
THAT STANDS OUT 
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wake up 
to year-round 
summer! 


HEN the lawn outside is hard with frost and the trees look dead .. . how 


wonderful to wake up ina summer climate! That’s what you do when A 


you have Ideal whole house heating! And you can afford this essential of 
civilised living. In a small- house an Ideal solid fuel system may cost as 
little as £200. An automatic oil-fired system would be from about £300. With 
a, small additional mortgage, a bank loan or hire purchase assistance, you 
can afford to be just as warm as you wish—always! And with Ideal whole 
house heating the value of your house goes up by more than the cost of the 
r installation. What other ‘investment’ gives you this double return? Fora 
booklet in full colour telling all about Ideal whole house heating systems, 


post the coupon below—today. 


whole house heatin 


To—IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED - IDEAL WORKS « HULL 
Please send me a copy of the booklet ‘How to have 12 months of summer’ 


Your name 


Ec Woke WET Co bots me dae Se PEL oe ea Ss RRS nen oS Op cic Pee a rN, 


London Showrooms — Ideal House, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. (near Oxford Circus) 


HE ESTATE MARKET 


2ROBLEMS OF FARM 
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MANAGEMENT 


(N these days, when so many large 
| agricultural estates have been 
reduced in size owing to the heavy 
jcidence of death duties, compara- 
\vely few owners can afford to employ 
| resident land agent, and it is not sur- 
/rising that firms of estate agents who 
‘pecialise in farm management have 
jad to strengthen their staffs in this 
|epartment in order to deal with an 
creasing volume of work. For 
kample, Messrs. Strutt and Parker, 
jofts and Warner state that their 
ffices dealing with this type of work 
‘ave been very busy, and that, in 
articular, much thought has been 
iven to saving labour and to meeting 
ne demands of new farming tech- 
iques at moderate cost. More and 
“nore landlords and tenants, they say, 
re beginning to appreciate that it is 
ften not only more practical, but also 
‘auch cheaper, to scrap out-moded 
uildings and to start afresh. They 
ommend the modern type of farm 


which is situated not far from the 
coast, about 10 miles from Killarney, 
is late-Georgian in origin and is 
offered for May, June and July. 
Salmon and trout fishing is available, 
and there are a hard tennis court, a 
squash court and a bathing beach. 


LINKS WITH HARDY 


ATERSTON MANOR, adignified 

Elizabethan house standing in 
about 27 acres, near Puddletown, 
Dorset, which is for sale privately 
through Messrs. Harrods’ estate office, 
has strong links with Thomas Hardy, 
for it was, in fact, Weatherbury in 
Far from the Madding Crowd, where it 
is described as “‘a hoary building of 
the Jacobean stage of classic Renais- 
sance as regards its architecture. 
Fluted pilasters, worked from the 
solid stone, decorated its front, and 
above the roof, pairs of chimneys 
were here and there linked by an 
arch.”” The property belonged for 


\WATERSTON MANOR, DORSET, A HOUSE HAVING LINKS WITH 
THOMAS HARDY 


jouilding based on a framework of pre- 
fabricated stanchions and trusses with 
“2 corrugated, asbestos roof to permit 
ithe division of the covered space by 
walls, which, since they do not support 
the roof, need not be regarded as per- 
manent and can be removed or 
adapted according to requirements. 


Decrease in Subsidies 

3 stands to reason that the pros- 
perity of land ownership is directly 
related to the prosperity of farming 
itself, and landlords are watching with 
jsome anxiety the steady decrease in 
Subsidies payable to farmers, upon 
(which their ability to pay economic 
jrents ultimately depends. — Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner 
‘comment that landlords ‘ ‘may be for- 
)given if they doubt whether, in fact, 
jamy increase in the general level of 
| /tents over the country as a whole will 
‘be fully taken into consideration at the 

| next Annual Price Review.”’ 


PIPEWELL ESTATE SOLD 
N important agricultural property 
that changed hands the other 
day was the Pipewell estate of 1,370 
acres near Kettering, Northampton- 
shire. It was sold privately by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. and Messrs. 
Fisher and Co. on behalf of trustees. 
Pipewell is situated in an ironstone belt 
about seven miles to the east of Market 
Harborough, and the sale included 
five farms ranging from 87 acres to 
300 acres, most of the village of Pipe- 
well (excluding Pipewell Hall, which 
had been sold previously to a member 
: of the family), approximately 200 
acres of heavily stocked woodland 
and mineral rights over the entire 
estate. 

For Madam McGillycuddy, 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. and 
Brigadier E. O. Martin are looking 
for a tenant for her well-known house, 
The Reeks, Co. Kerry. The house, 


many generations to the Fox-Strang- 
ways family and was sold by the 
late Earl of Ilchester about 30 years 
ago. 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


A increasing demand for medium- 
sized country houses with a cot- 
tage and some land is reported by 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson, and they 
have received instructions from several 
clients to purchase such properties. 
Moreover, in recent weeks they have 
sold a large number of houses answer- 
ing to this description in the southern 
counties, among them Park House, a 
Georgian house at Hambledon, Hamp- 
shire, which was auctioned on behalf 
of the Warden and Fellows of 
Winchester College, and Redleaf, a 
large Victorian house standing in 
about 40 acres on the outskirts of the 
village of Penshurst, Kent. Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons. were 
co-agents for the last-named property. 


PENDELL COURT OFFERED 


EDLEAF is not the only large 

house to have come on to the 
market recently, for Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. have instructions to 
find a buyer for Pendell Court, a red- 
brick Jacobean mansion situated at 
Blechingley, Surrey, about 20 miles 
from the middle of London. The 
main block of Pendell Court includes 
a private chapel, 5 reception rooms, 
31 bedrooms and 7 bathrooms, and 
the outbuildings have been adapted 
to provide additional living accom- 
modation. The grounds extend to 
about 25 acres, including an orna- 
mental lake of two acres, and the 
agents anticipate that the property 
will fetch approximately £35,000, 
being suitable for an hotel or a 
training college. 

PROCURATOR. 
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Important news for 
Dog Owners and Breeders 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. announce 


EPIVAX-PLUS. 


a combined vaccine giving lasting protection against 
Hard Pad Disease, Distemper and Contagious Hepatitis 


LASTING PROTECTION WITH ONLY ONE INJECTION 


Financial loss from the spread of Contagious Hepatitis in your 
kennels is a dread of the past. Now, when your puppies are 
inoculated with ‘EPIVAX-PLUS’ against Hard Pad Disease and 
Distemper they will also develop lasting protection against 
Hepatitis. This new combined vaccine is made in the Wellcome 
Research Laboratories. It is the first British vaccine successfully 
to combine two living viruses and so make possible triple 
protection with only one injection. The same high standards of 
safety, potency and reliability which have made B.W &Co’s canine 
distemper vaccines supreme are maintained in ‘Epivax-plus’. 


The ‘Epivax-plus’ certificate of inoculation will be a prized 
possession. Please consult your veterinary surgeon soon, and 
remember that ‘Epivax-plus’ is the only vaccine of its kind 

in Britain. 

Under certain circumstances it may be necessary to protect your 
dog against Contagious Hepatitis only. Your Veterinary Surgeon 
can do this—with ‘Faunolen’* —another outstanding new vaccine 
from the Wellcome Research Laboratories. 


% A Burroughs Wellcome Trade Mark 


. ve appointed my bank as my executor and 
trustee, and it’s a great relief to know that my 
estate will be competently and sympathetically 
managed. This little free book puts their Executor 
and Trustee Services in a nutshell. It’s worth 
asking for if you’re thinking of making a will... 


my bank’s Martins 


Ea Martins Bank Limited Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
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The owner of a 
DAIMLER V-8 SP.250 


...1Snoordinary motorist. For him the ultimate in precision 
and pedigree. For him the motor car which instinctively expresses his 
own personality ... joie de vivre, 0-100 m.p.h. in 29.6 secs.... 
command of power, 140 b.h.p.... respect for safety, disc brakes on all 4 wheels 
and body in reinforced fibreglass... natural flair for the distinctive, a cockpit 
where you will find twin bucket seats and padded facia, perhaps 


even the steering wheel, all sheathed in 


REAL LEATHER 


rich 


a 


comfortable 
colourful 


hardwearing 


‘IEW BOOKS 


|| Tennyson to invent King Arthur 
+ if only for the sake of the superb 
jiellifluous verses (not quite so much 
|tied down now as they were not long 
\go) in which he celebrated the King. 
jut we must go on reading Tennyson 
or his own sweet sake, not history’s, 
ecause it is certain that Arthur, who- 
‘ver he may have been, was not a bit 
- ke the poet’s courtly and Anglican 
‘entleman. The figure of Arthur 
loves, glimpsed here and _ there, 
brough an all but impenetrable pall 
‘fmystery, speculation and surmise. 
Tennyson has a line, which I 
uote from memory, about shadows 
‘reater than the shapes that cast 
‘hem, and that is how it is with 


C would have been worth while for 
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THE REALITY OF 
~~ KING ARTHUR 


. Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


that diversion were to reverberate 
through time without limit.” 

Mr. Ashe reconstructs from shatt- 
ered fragments an Arthur who arose 
out of the chaos, stemmed the bar- 
barian tide by employing cavalry 
regiments that ranged the island 
wherever trouble threatened and, 
finally, overwhelmed the Saxons in a 
great battle. “For twenty years 
afterwards the unique and irreplace- 
able hero held a shield over the island, 
kept up a kind of court, and employed 
his knights as a daring mounted 
police.” 

It was, of course, only a delaying 
action. In the long run the Saxons 
took control. Was the effort, then, 
worth the blood and tears? There is 


AAAAAMAMAMAAAA MMM MAMMMAMAaM2awa1waw 
FROM CAESAR TO ARTHUR. By Geoffrey Ashe 
(Collins; 21s.) 


A POTTER IN JAPAN, 1952-1954. By Bernard Leach 
(Faber, 36s.) 


THEY WERE DEFEATED. By Rose Macaulay 
(Collins, 21s.) 


A TIGER WALKS. 


By Ian Niall 


(Heinemann, 16s.) 


BAAAAAAAAAMAMMAWMMNMAAMAMAWMMaanaw 


Arthur. The legends are the shadows, 
out what substantial being cast them? 
‘That there was a being we may be 
sure. We can say of him, as Freeman 
says of Glastonbury: ‘“We need not 
believe that the legends are facts; but 
the existence of those legends is a very 
great fact.’’ Freeman’s words are 
quoted by Mr. Geoffrey Ashe, in 
From Caesar to Arthuy (Collins, 21s.). 
Mr. Ashe, whose book King Arthur's 
/Avalon showed how steeped he is 
in the legends, gives us his own 
‘guess about Arthur: “A bold adven- 
turer risen to eminence from virtually 
guerilla beginnings.” 


Stand Against Barbarism 


What happened between the 
‘ime when the Romans left Britain 
jand the time when the country 
‘emerged again into the light of 
history, compounded now of those 
“many strands—Jutes, Saxons, Angles, 
jadded to the native people—that were 
/not again to be substantially altered 
till the Normans came? This is 
essentially what Mr. Ashe is consider- 
ing. It is to be remembered that 
Britain was not alone in its predica- 
“ment. Throughout the whole wide 
Roman Empire peoples were being 
‘abandoned to make what stand they 
jcould against the invasions that beat 
jupon their frontiers. It is Mr. Ashe’s 
jcontention that in this troubled time 
“the fate of this island was different 
from that of Gaul or Spain” and that 
the shape behind the shadows of the 
Arthurian legend is that of “a Roman 
land that became independent before 
invasion, as no other did, repelled the 
invader when he came as no other did, 
and made something of its own out of 
‘its inheritance, remaining after a 
fashion Roman, but in a new sense, 
pas a standard-bearer of Christian 
)civilisation.”’ As people after people 
went down, “Britain alone among the 
| provincial territories was to generate 
junder pressure a force capable of 
diverting the tide, and the effects of 


no space here to go into Mr. Ashe’s 
examination of this fundamental 
question, but it is his opinion that 
politically and in law much that was 
beneficial, and is so to this day, was 
established by the fact of Arthur’s 
resistance. One hint will have to do. 
Speaking of the achievements of the 
Irish monks, to whom both religion 
and scholarship owe so much, he 
points out that it was the British 
struggle that kept the Irish un- 
molested. ‘These Irish achievements 
were no part of the British struggle, 
yet, without that struggle they would 
never have happened.” 

Concerning a theory of Mr. 
Robert Graves, Mr. Ashe writes: “I 
confess to a feeling that he may be on 
the right track . . . if there is a right 
track to be on.” This will be the 
feeling of many readers of Mr. Ashe’s 
own book, and it deserves to have 
many. Certainly it is my own feeling. 
But it is difficult after reading what 
Mr. Ashe has to say not to come at 
any rate to this conclusion: that 
whether he is on the right track or not, 
there is a right track, and it leads back 
to a core of solid British you-be- 
damnedness in the face of aggression. 
This is the great Arthurian fact; let 
the man who then roused it and 
exemplified it be whom he may. The 
temptation to give him concrete form 
shines nobly through Mr. Ashe’s 
words about this man, ‘‘who had fore- 
shadowed Charlemagne in his own 
career, and was destined to join him 
as an equal hero of the imagination: 
Arthur, lance in hand on his armour- 
clad charger, a dim-featured but noble 
silhouette against the steadfast splen- 
dour of the Eternal Light.” 


POTTERY MASTERPIECES 
Mr. Bernard Leach, the master- 
potter who was born in the East and 
spent his formative years there before 
coming to found his pottery at St. 
Ives, went back in 1952 and spent 
15 months in Japan. He had then 
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EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING~ continued 


been for 19 years away. The war had 
mntervened, and Japan’s economy was 
jopsy-turvy. Industrialisation was 
being accelerated and ‘“‘the products 
ithe primary tool of man, the human 
aand,” though still influential in some 
jircles. were not everywhere treated 
with the reverence that once was theirs 
/n that land of pottery masterpieces. 
Mr. Leach kept a diary during his 
visit, and it is now published as 
4 Potter in Japan, 1952-1954 (Faber, 
36s.). It is illustrated with a few 
photographs and wh many charming 
lrawings that clearly show the eastern 
‘nfluence that has been so powerful in 
Mir. Leach’s life and work. 


Resolve to be Different 


Whether, like me, you are inter- 
sted in pots—and some of Mr. 
Leach’s look down upon me as I write 
—or whether you are interested in an 
ilert mind’s reaction to the scene in 
modern Japan, you will find this book 
easurable. In the work of craftsmen 
te asks for “restraint and the support 
of tradition,”’ and tradition, style he 
talls ‘‘the result of communal accept- 
ince of an overall ideal.’’ When this 
sS absent “idiosyncrasy and self- 
tonscious eclecticism tend to take its 
dlace with effrontery and offence.” 
Advance must come not from in- 
lividual determination to be different, 
put from the work “‘of a very small 
aandful of sincere and naturally 
treative craftsmen.” 


The machine, as he saw it at work 
n America on his way out to Japan, 
§ the enemy of all this, but he refuses 
to be depressed. ‘‘There is a dogged 
dersistence in mankind which struggles 
‘lowly towards the light,” and this, he 
thinks, will in time make the human 
rand ‘‘the ally and not the enemy of 
the machine.” 


Vitalising the Factory 


\ These were the governing thoughts 
n his mind as he watched the changing 
icene in Japan. He felt that “here, 
where so much hand work persists 
nto the industrial era . . . something 
imary and vital is being lost, the 
1eart of the work. We have exported 
ur grey, mechanical world of the 
nachine and it is destroying the very 
pirit of Eastern people to the possible 
idvantage of their bodies. The 
juestion for them, and for us, too, is 
vhat can be done to vitalise work in 
he factory. That is a problem to 
which I have not found an answer. 
That is not my world, but I am con- 
erned about it because it destroys 
ny world.” 


Though there is necessarily so 
nuch here about pots and potters and 
otting, that is not all. Considered as 
. travel book, this is by no means 
legligible. From the clanging and 
hanging and noise-maddened cities 
he author journeys to mountains, 
luiet villages and remote seas, and 
vverywhere he observes what is before 
lis eyes and puts it down in writing 
nd drawing. 

Seeing that the book is 
vritten in diary form and that the 
uthor’s health and spirits varied a 
ood deal, we must attribute con- 
tadictory opinions to changes of 
nood. For example, on page 152 Mr. 
each expresses a belief “that it is now 
oo late to avoid the third disaster,’ 
vhile on page 224 he tells us: ‘I 
elieve that the Great Wind [of 
eligion] is on the way.... We are 
t the close of one age and the 
ommencement of another, that of the 
naturity of mankind as a whole.” 


NOVEL THAT REEKS OF 
DEATH 


In the last novel she wrote, 
The Towers of Trebizond, Rose Macau- 
lay most perfectly showed that 
beneath the surface of her comedy 
there was a pre-occupation with the 
gravest matters. One of my objec- 
tions to so many contemporary plays 
and novels that are much cracked up 
is their exclusive concern with small, 
sour minds shambling for ever down a 
narrow groove of thinking and ex- 
periencing. One feels, while reading 
such books and seeing such plays, 
no more nobly involved than if one 
were reading the cheaper sort of news- 
paper. “True to life’ no doubt, or 
would be if life were nothing but that. 
But no great writer has ever seen it as 
nothing but that. 

Certainly Rose Macaulay never 
did. It was a good idea to issue, as a 
memorial to her, one of her novels 
that has long been out of print and 
for which she had a great affection: 
They Weve Defeated (Collins, 21s.). 
Here is a book that one could almost 
say reeks of death. Death hangs over 
Laud and Strafford, and its shadow is 
reaching towards the king. A poor 
old countrywoman is hounded to 
death as a witch, and the heroine dies 
by sudden violence in the beautiful 
moment of her flowering love. But 
all this takes place in a context. 
Suckling, Herrick, Milton and other 
poets of the time move through the 
pages, writing their lyrics, conducting 
their masques; the simple lives of 
country people and the beauty of the 
country itself are an abiding back- 
ground. “The mortality that waits on 
all desire,’ to use the author’s words, 
is the theme. But she knows that 
there is more in life than the end of it, 
and that, before the end comes, there 
is something better to do than mope 
and grizzle. 


TIGER IN THE WELSH HILLS 


Mr. Ian Niall’s novel, A Tiger 
Walks (Heinemann, 16s.) tells what 
happened in a Welsh village when a 
tiger got out of its cage and made off 
into the hills. It killed and maimed 
men and beasts, and the author skil- 
fully sets forth the disruption that 
befalls a community’s life when the 
primeval breaks into it in a strange 
and terrible shape. Many shades of 
human personality, good and bad, are 
shown up as policemen, soldiers and 
airmen track the tiger. He is killed 
at last. 

Not the least of Mr. Niall’s 
achievements is the clear way in which 
the tiger’s side of the matter is shown 
—a beast that had never before been 
at large, thrown upon its wits and 
feral instincts in new conditions that 
all have to be tested and responded to 
in the light of a long savage ancestry. 
‘The whole thing is most readably done 
and all through it a large part of my 
sympathy was on the tiger’s side. 


ee 
OLD BUILDINGS 


BOOK designed to be a practical 

guide for architects and owners 
is The Cave of Old Buildings, by Donald 
W. Insall (obtainable from the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, 10s. 6d.). The contents was 
originally published as a series in The 
Architect's Journal and has been re- 
printed for the S.P.A.B., of whose 
committee Mr. Insall is an architect 
member with very wide experience of 
the problems involved. The book is 
illustrated with numerous detailed 
photographs and diagrams, and covers 
the principal aspects of the subject. 
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ture’s clients who would like to start 
planning their spring clothes here and 
‘w, the Incorporated Society of London 
_)\shion Designers has forbidden the publication 
‘all photographs and of detailed sketches until 
; bruary 16. Until then, as Hamlet said, 
)spondingly, “words, words, words.” 

| To begin with words of comfortable anti- 
»)ation, the London collections, at least as far 
, [can remember them, have never been better. 
“\ese clothes are beautifully made, with a pre- 
‘ion as to detail that marks the difference 
yjtween couture clothes and our excellent 
~ Jidy-to-wears. This care and fine workman- 
\ip, applied to a generally soft and gentle line, 
hi Te an all-over similarity to the entire London 


| vet amie win for the London cou- 


llections, to which, however, each designer 

}s added his own unmistakable signature. 
_ Tunics and seven-eighths or three-quarter 
sats are everywhere. The Liberty Lotus 
‘ints, taken from blocks cut from designs by 
<A ‘illiam Morris and others of the Morris “school 
ie the end of last century, but presented 
|; 1960 more often in Balenciaga pinks and 
a “leis than in the greenery- -yalleries of ee 


| Skirts are slightly longer, levelling off, it 
| ems by general agreement, at an inch or two 
low the kneecap. Suit jackets are longer 
'd curve into the waist. Some designers use 
Sactically no belts at all and give their dresses 
ig jumper tops. Others make a lowish waist- 
}e with bias-cut belts in matching dress 
/iterial or compromise by using narrow tie 
gts or sashes that carry on the soft, pliant 
'e, which John Cavanagh calls his “‘light as a 
“eeze” line, which Hardy Amies describes as 

@ “flattering line’ and which will certainly be 
| line this spring. 


| HARDY AMIES.—Hardy Amies’s line is 
‘ esented by lower waist-lines; by suit jackets 
1 have bracelet-length sleeves) that curve 
_ ftly into the front; by jumper tops that often 
ee through; by narrow or pleated skirts that 
| “op an inch or two below the kneecap. Jumper 
ps replace blouses and reach a couple of 
thes on to the hips. Top dresses are made in 
ery kind of material from Prince of Wales 
/ecked tweeds to black silk crépe (softly flat- 
fing, with fluttering pleated skirt and big 
Jak carnation tucked into a_hip-level belt) 
jd white satin (tailored to be flattering, 
Qi th white satin tuxedo jacket and_back- 
\ttoning jumper top combined with clinging, 
Jound-touching pale pink satin skirt). And, 
the finale, a wonderful dress made of finely 
sated black tulle lace, topped with cobweb-fine 
ite, with long tight sleeves and bodice dipping 
om a high front-line to a low line at the back. 
mantic, and aptly named Romance ! 


CREED.—“Comme il faut”’ is how Charles 
eed describes his spring collection and comme 
faut it is. Ideal for the woman who spends 
e greater part of her life in the country and 
io has no desire to creep in like a country 
duse to town, the Creed suits, overcoats 
\d- dress’ jackets are beautifully tailored 
d lit by a spark of modish detail. Jackets 
e long-backed and long-waisted, often seamed 
_jto curving panels and often matched by 
-jamed skirts. He shows a very pretty shirt- 
iister in cross-checked white and mastic silk, 
_\th self belt knotted into a bow with fringed 
‘ids. Spotted silks on close inspection turn 
|}t to be spotted with little hearts. One of 
ese makes a blouse shown with an excellent 
) |vy-blue suit trimmed with black braid. 


WORTH.—Having proved how pretty the 
~ jerest touch of mink can be with a wedding 
jess he recently made, Owen Hyde Clark, 
je designer for Worth, now shows a navy- 

ue silk spring coat, cuffed with black mink 
and very pretty, too. Afternoon dresses 
| fluttering chiffons all look as if designed to 
tter. Their necklines are curving and soft; 
eir skirts softened with panels that float 


Tailored, yet made of the lightest of materials, this net hat by Reed Crawford is typical of the hats shown 
with John Cavanagh’s spring collection 


towards the back. The collection ends with a 
positive flurry of evening dresses—pale poppies 
on white chiffon, with a fichu-like drape soften- 
ing the shoulders, strapless yellow organza 
embroidered with golden sequined stars, and 
cosmos-pink chiffon, strapless and draped, 
which dwindles into a wisp of fish-tail train. 


JOHN CAVANAGH.—Dresses topped 
with tunics, which balloon in soft folds over a 
brief expanse of narrow skirt, float through John 
Cavanagh’s collection, which is all lightness, 
ease and grace. Reed Crawford’s big hats com- 
bine bulk with frothiness, balance tunic dresses 
and suits (the Cavanagh suit jackets all have 
softly rounded shoulders and much _ shorter 
sleeves) and manage to diminish the model- 
girls’ faces to appealing size. A vast hat made of 
draped lilac chiffon is worn with a lilac tweed 
suit, cut with an easiness that would convert a 
nymph to tweeds. Jumper-topped dresses 
appear here combined with ripple-pleated skirts 
and another series of reed-slim dresses show a 
restrained bloused effect sometimes suggesting 
an inset cape at the back of the bodice. 


LACHASSE.—A mildly Oriental feeling, 
curbed by being translated into tweeds and 
a wealth of fine worsteds, printed silks and 
satins from England, France, Switzerland and 
Italy, pervades Lachasse’s collection, but is 
mostly expressed in such things as kimono-cut or 
bell sleeves and in pale Madam Butterfly colours. 
This season the house’s typical tweeds are 
balanced by dresses destined for both Ascot 
and Glyndebourne. Printed silk two-pieces 
show intricate detail; a beautifully made white 


satin shirt-waister is matched with a waisted 
coat in a streaky Nankin-blue and white print, 
and, for Gold Cup Day, Mr. Owen makes an 
edge-to-edge coat (most useful of coats) in 
deep cream-coloured lace to wear over leafy- 
green silk. 


NORMAN HARTNELL.—From beauti- 
ful little suits (grey flannel, black and white 
duster checked wool, geranium-pink tweed, 
navy-blue wool, lilac tweed and saffron Prince 
of Wales checked tweed) Norman Hartnell 
sweeps on to dresses for summer. His afternoon 
dresses in printed silks are alluringly curved; 
his Ascot coats and spectacularly lovely dresses 
are worn with immense hats (all by Claude St. 
Cyr) with turned down brims dripping with 
white ostrich feathers. Furs and dozens of 
ropes of big pearls add to the glittering build- 
up until the whole collection seems to shimmer 
with a gold-dust haze. The final dress, a clinging, 
ground-touching affair in draped beige jersey, 
embroidered with gold and worn under 
tourmaline mink, was introduced as Ceres, 
Goddess of Plenty. 


MICHAEL SHERARD.—Michael Sher- 
ard’s preoccupation with beautiful materials and 
colour combinations is not at the expense of fine 
workmanship. Here suit jackets and skirts are 
obviously made for each other since both jacket 
and skirt have the same fan pleats, or scalloped 
edges, or curved, applied bands to link them 
up. Suit and coat shoulders, like the Lachasse 


shoulders, are slightly squarer. Pretty little 
tie belts, marking a slightly dropped, but 


fitted, waistline, give the key to slightly bloused 
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bodices, and tunic line is supplemented by an 
occasional double hem treatment. 


MICHAEL.—Shorter than most other 
jackets in the collections, but longer than they 
used to be, Michael’s suit jackets are so effortless 
that they, like Topsy, seem to have just grow’d. 
Sleeves are mostly magyar cut with rounded 
fullness appearing at a lower shoulder level. 
Suit skirts reach about an inch below the knee, 
fitting in with the general London opinion that 
knees are better unseen, and have soft trouser- 
pleats rounding out the hips. Necklines are 
filled in by strings and strings of big amber 
beads, and daytime suits and dresses are com- 
plemented by hats made by the students of the 
Barrett Street Technical School. Michael has a 
superb travel coat in Parma grey-and-white 
rug-checked wool that, worn over the neatest 
imaginable little suit in Parma-and-white dog’s- 
tooth checks, is casually sashed with white kid. 
The comparatively few party dresses that 
Michael shows emerge from the throw-away 
splendour of the sable coats he designs for 
Bradleys or from beneath flower-printed taffeta 
coats, wrap-around, and sashed casually. 


MATTLI.—Mattli’s is an elegant collec- 
tion, balanced in its neat division between coats, 
suits and dresses (afternoon, late afternoon and 
evening) and in the excellent proportions 
achieved in the relationship of the length 
of a jacket sleeve to the length of the jacket 
itself and in the unobtrusive placing of pockets 
on jacket suits and coats. These jackets are 
long and smooth and worn with slightly longer 
skirts. The designer also revives the edge-to- 
edge coat, shown here in black over a white 
shantung dress spotted with black hearts; in 
chalky green soft wool worn over misty, 
flower-printed silk; in navy and white printed 
silk, lined with white, and worn over a match- 
ing print. For evenings, big and small, cham- 
pagne-tinted satin is embroidered with crystal 
frost ferns; an exquisite short black organdie 
dress is encrusted with black guipure flowers; 
and blue poppy-printed taffeta is draped into 
a dance dress with bird-tail panel at the back. 


the London dress collections was this hat by Madani 
Vernier, who “hatted” all the Hardy Amies models.) /: 
Made of plain or spotted chiffon, the little pill boxes | | 
were finished with long scarf-ends and often worn with’ 

matching blouses 


(Left) A Rudolf hat made of bright fuchsia-pink'| 
taffeta. The same beehive line was repeated in} b 
innumerable shaded fancy straws, worn with either) 

suits or printed dresses ie 


RONALD PATERSON.—Ronald Pater! 
son’s is a lovely collection, made different by | 
new shoulder line, which arches from the front 0 
suit jacket or coat to broaden the shoulder befor 
being incorporated in seam or panel at the back 
Here the suit blouse becomes a jumper and i 
worn over the skirt, and chiffon or soft sill 
scarves flutter to lend a fine distraction 
pleated skirts in the softest and airiest ||. 
materials. Here, too, the tunic appears, showi 
to perfection in heavy navy slubbed silk an¢ 
worn with a hat like a vast inverted sauce) 
made of hundreds of cornflowers by Mr. Pater 
son’s new, talented and young hat designer 
Fluttering dinner dresses are made in printed aj 
plain chiffon and there is a dreamy short whit 
crépe dance-dress with a big tailored bow), 
rippling down one shoulder. 


VICTOR STIEBEL.—The flair for colou 
that Victor Stiebel lavishes on his evening dresse: 
tends to make us forget the fine tailoring of the}. 
suits and two-pieces. Jackets are longer, curving) 
slightly inwards from beneath the bust, skirts aré 
pin-neat and dresses are jumper-topped or blous¢ 
over bias-cut belts. Simone Mirman “hats’ 
these with large saucer shapes of dotted veiling| 
or with transparent snoods. The little black 
dress is presented in black silk crépe, draped in | 
looped panel that dips from belt to hem; thd 
fluttering dress in amber-coloured chiffon! 
pleated and leather-belted; the colour nuanea 
in which Mr, Stiebel delights i in pink and yellow 
rose-printed taffeta or in coat and dress made oF: 
chiffon and organza with the same flower print} 
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Protect it against cracks, 
marks and stains with ... | 


COPE HEI 
in tRUCKS BATTERIES 


: Snow Clearing | 
MODEL 1A Finest Motor Scythe, the ALLEN The patented floor incorporates 4) 


can be put to many other uses— with the... special spring cushion action noi) 
found in any other make of cage 
and is just one of the many unique 
features to be found) 
in COPE HEN 
BATTERIES. 


GARDEN 
SSiS Rees 


BOWLEY’S 
TRUCKS 


Apart from being the World’s 


Ploughing, Sawing, Spraying, 


Pumping, Snow Clearing etc.— AL L (= Re 


it’s just a matter of changing the 


‘ cutter unit for the appropriate UNIVERSAL 
SIZE 4/0” x 2/0”. 12” Detachable Top lth dp MOTOR SCYTHE 


WHEELS Cushion Tyred Roller Bearing 
Carriage £14. 6.3 Paid Write for fully illustrated Brochure 
pinged iseu ere oie now and see how many jobs an Allen 


TRUCKS CAN BE MADE TO YOUR OWNSPECIFICATIONS can tackle. DEMONSTRATIONS ARRANGED COPE & COPE LT i 


S. BOWLEY & SON, LTD. 57 VASTERN ROAD, READING 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 | JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD. Dept. A, COWLEY, OXFORD Telephone 54491/2 


Write to Dept. C.L. for Illustrated Catalogue 


A] Swimming Pool ? 
ror Why mol 


EXHILARATING RELAXATION RUTHE J FORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY = LIMITED 


Details from BATTLE — __ SUSSEX 


Write and reserve your freq) 


Egg Production.” 


with the MARLBOROUGH 
SUMMER HOUSE 


Walls and roof attractively clad 


WORK CAN BE with Canadian Western red 
BEGUN AT shingles, and inside walls panelled 
SHORT NOTICE - in mahogany. Built-in china 


cabinet and other refinements. 


For all details of this and other Summer Houses by E. C. Walton, write for our FREE 
illustrated catalogue. 


- WALTON & CO. LTD. | 


DEPT. C.L. - SUTTON-ON-TRENT - NEWARK - NOTTS 


eS oe agenae ne 

CONSERVATORIES, GARAGES, Si aitlaer ernie te 
: 100gIn. 85/- 

GARDEN BUILDINGS, ifocln, 98). 
% 120gIn. 105/- 
. 53/10 Taps 5/3 & 7/10 


SUNDIALS, BIRD BATHS — 
Fountain Figures, Vases, 
Wind Vanes, etc., making 

al GARDEN OF DELIGHT 
Carr. Paid England and Wales 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Also Tubs, Ladders & Fencing Booklet. 


ty 
peat or Phone: CRAyford 26175 saul a el SANDERS & CO., 7a, 
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FOOT BRUSH - 
for Light Soils 


bps pects po Ltd., Bayham St., London, N.W.1 ee eee 
AB 7 AZ 3 FO, Ty Ss. anale 
Garden Den a UR Ing ‘ourg: arden Brass Feet 
Constructed to your own specification and design. and Scraper 
£4.1.6 


Carriage Paid (U.K.) 


Our Illustrated List of 
other patterns sent Post 
Free. 


Wo SEND TODAY FOR 
a ey BY APPOINTMENT 
Dee OO S eae reese 
SA O 1006000 8 SONSLED 
Bs IA Nt 
ZS 


GARDENERS’ ANNUAL 


Verge ee ee a 


FREE 
Please.send-me.1960 Gardeners’ Annual 


For superb 
vegetables and 
splendid flowers 
order: Toogoods 
seeds NOW. 72- 
page catalogue lists 
seeds, bulbs, plants, 
etc.—packed with 
useful gardening 


information. Ln ae == =DEPT.CL.6, TOOGOOD & SONS LTD. SOUTHAMPTON. — — —! 
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COOKS (Norwich) 
Brushes Ltd. 
Davey Place 3. Norwich 
Nor. 38E 7 


Please send or phone 
HAYES 0657, for fully illustrated catalogue 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 
Dept. 30, Star Road, Hillingdon, Middx. 


. SAB ieee nat 


available. 


t L. PELHAMS 


OXFORD RD., UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX 
‘i Tel. Uxbridge 3223 


OLD PISTOLS WANTED 


@ Also old ‘COLT’ and other Muzzle 
loading REVOLVERS, PISTOLS and 
GUNS—especially in wooden cases. FINE 
SWORDS, DIRKS, ARMOUR, etc. 
Single items or entire collections bought. 
Buyer can call. Excellent prices paid. 
JOHN KESTERTON 
“TOWNSEND ST., CHELTENHAM. Phone 5882 


AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE WEAPONS 
AND ARMOUR 
Sales held regularly at 
the Hanover Square Galleries by 
KNIGHT, FRANK ®& RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3771. 
») Write for entry forms and 
) egarding payment to vendors. 


‘ HIGH PRICES 

)jre being paid in our London Auction Room 
|or Silver and Jewellery. Decorated China, 
‘intique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 


information 


GouUNTR YSN —F EB RUARY a4; 


prices for: 


$ 
£ 
9 
£ 
$ 
£ 


Brac. 


Ss 


purchased. 


1960 


£9 hg 6 Soke g £ SE S$ Ee Oe. $k oS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
AVAILABLE FOR ANTIQUES 


Yes, MILLIONS of dollars spent every year by AMERICANS. We 
have the largest demand and will pay positively UNPRECEDENTED 


Old and Modern Silver and Plated Candelabra, Wine Coolers, Epergnes, 
Tea Services, Trays, Entree Dishes, Tureens, etc. English and Continental 
Furniture, China Figures, Vases, Tea, Dinner and Dessert Services. 
Clocks, Old Glass, Carpets, Prints, Paintings, Old Dolls, Weapons, 


Also Oriental Furniture, China, Bronzes, Screens, Cabinets, 
Ivories, Buddhas, Jades, Lacquer items, etc. Single Pieces or Collections 


All kinds of Jewellery required. Articles sent by Post will receive special 
attention and cash with Highest Offer BY RETURN. Sell with con- 
fidence to this old-established firm. Representative will be pleased to call. 


WE WILL TRY TO EXCEED ANY PREVIOUS OFFER 


GREEN’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES 


Bankers: Westminster Bank Ltd., W.11 


e 
$ 
re 
$ 
£ 
Musical Boxes, Ormolu Mounted Articles, Objets d’Art, and Bric-a- $ 
i 
$ 
£ 
$ 
£ 


$ 
£ 117, Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. BAYswater 9618/9619 
$ 


Cot) pa kiepeee ss  £ f £ 8 Lk Sk eae 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 24°, for 6 and 5°% for 13 insertions. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


e All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 


Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: 


PERSONAL—contd. 


ERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 


; |PES: Terms and Sample Catalogue on request 
4 We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


W. E. COE & SONS 
| ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE 
| SOUTH KENSINGTON AUCTION ROOMS 
| OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
\Tuesday, Feb. 9th at 10 a.m. in ‘oO Room 
Wednesday, Feb. 10th at 10 a.m. in ‘A’ Room 
\ Tuesday, Feb. 16th at 10 a.m. in ‘B’ Room 
) Tuesday, Feb. 23rd at 10 a.m. in ‘C’ Room 
Wednesday, Feb. 24th at 10 a.m. in ‘A’ Room 
Tuesday, March 1st at 10 a.m. in ‘B’ Room 
) Tuesday, March 8th at 10 a.m. in ‘C’ Room 
_ Wednesday, March 9th at 10 a.m. in ‘A’ Room 
') Tuesday, March 15th at 10 a.m. in ‘B’ Room 
_ Tuesday, March 22nd at 10 a.m. in ‘C’ Room 
_ Wednesday, March 23rd at 10 a.m. in ‘A’ Room 
* Includes Picture Sales at 2.30 p.m. 
Catalogues on application. 
KENsington 2422/4 (3 lines). 


PERSONAL 


BUDGET TAILORING SERVICE for which 
mrany people have been waiting for years 
t GUILLAUME where Ladies’ suits and coats 
| be made to measure for about 24 gns., with 
undreds of fabrics to choose from.—59, Davies 
\treet, London, W.1. 


A FAMILY HISTORY. A team of experts 
; undertakes genealogical and _ heraldic 


|UMPHREY-SMITH 239, Staines Road West, 
F | unbury-on- Thames. 


REAL TREASURE FOR SOMEONE seek- 
ing super Décor for use in America or 
|iritain, see Interior Decoration col. for advt. 
Juperb Bleached Oak Panelling. 


TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside 
|* your window provides endless enter- 
jainment. With bracket, 7/6. Tit Nesting 
jioxes with observation door, 15/- post free. 
jlso Bird Tables. Money back guarantee.— 
VM. HILL, 4, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 


LL Chinese, Japanese furniture, paintings, 
~ lacquer, Ivories, porcelain, etc., wanted. 
}lso curios and Buddhas.—WM. WILLIAMS, 
‘TD. (Member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
la, Kensington Church St., W.8. WEStern 7859. 


\A LWAYS WANTED. Jewellery and Gold of 
_ | any description or any condition for own 
\ \Vorkshop. Also highest offers for good quality 
_ }iiamond and Gem Rings. Offers without obliga- 

}on.—R. K. HIMSWORTH, Practical Jeweller, 
Ls a, Skeldergate, York. Bankers: Martins. 


RTIST, London Exhibitor, paints portraits 
| * from life and photos. Reasonable fees.— 
|) NTHONY HARPER, 65, Tranquil Vale, S.E.3. 


‘4 RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS—Earn 
at home, designing machine printed Tex- 


\'ssons. As long established designers to the 
| on trade we can offer you the finest postal 
jiition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
vamp for Free Booklet to ‘“‘C.L.’’ TEXTILE 
}STUDIO, 352a, Station. Road, Harrow. 


AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 

Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 
leg measurement. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. 
to L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
Brighton. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


HOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 


Music, Art, English or Writing. Please 
state subject in which interested. Brochure 
Free. — SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE, Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 


HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 

selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years which even in- 
cludes accidental damage, also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
& CO., LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


CLEANING BY POST 
HOW FAR IS IT to your Cleaners? Why not use 
the Sketchley ‘‘Fast Mail’ 7-day service? It is 
of great value for all who live in the country. 
Write for details to: Dept. C.L., P.O. Box No. 7, 
Hinckley, Leics. 


AY DRESSES and jackets, costumes and 
coats. Continental styled, English tailor- 
ing. From our collection to measure or made 
from your own material. Inexpensive.—MAURICE 
KRAVETZ, 25, Wardour St., W.1. GERrard 4670. 


DA VONvs: Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1l. 
MAYfair 0651. 


ISCARDED CLOTHING WANTED. Ladies’ 

and gentlemen’s. Best offer for parcels by 
return. Clients waited on locally. Est. 1860.— 
MRS. SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. KIN. 0707. 


D° YOU DOODLE? Then you are creative. 
Send for Make Art Pay (free). Describes 
quickest way to develop drawing/painting talent 
and sell work to us.—CLUN VALLEY 
FEATURES (C.L.), Clun, Shropshire. 


R. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR for com- 

fort and health recommended for sensitive 
skin on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely. Also Sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogues and patterns of 
fabric on request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


| Be COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
fair offer. Inquiries invited —D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., Ta, Melcombe St., Baker St., W.1. 


Goer JEWELLERY wanted for-highest ‘cash 
prices immediate settlement, call or write 
CHARIG, LTD. (Est. 1896), 38, Old Bond Street, 
W.1. HYDe Park 3249. 


IRE A SOUND OR SILENT PROJECTOR 
for your winter shows. 
B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
25-27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Temple Bar 4363). 


____PERSONAL—contd. 


OLY TRINITY, SLOANE STREET, S.W.1, 

needs £20,000 to complete repairs due to 
age and the war. If you have worshipped or 
have been christened or married in the church 
will you help us with a gift to Earl Cadogan at 
the church. 


row to Find Us” maps.—A, Fyffe, Bourne 
Chambers, St. Peter’s Rd., Bournemouth. 


MPECUNIOUS but aesthetic. Send for illus. cat. 
good, reasonably priced antiques. _-MARGERY 
DEAN, M.A., The Galleries, Wivenhoe, Essex. 


T IS A PUBLIC DUTY to banish slippery 
floors. Insist on the use of Furmoto Non- 
Slip Floor Polish. From Ironmongers, Grocers, 
Timothy Whites, etc., or write to FURMOTO 
CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 1/3, Brixton Road, 
London, S.W.9. 


IL PAINTINGS wanted for all periods. Single 
pictures or collections —-COULTER GAL- 
LERIES, 33, Ainstay Avenue, York. Tel. 85637. 


VERCOATS are NOT being worn indoors 

this winter. Not, at least, by the fortunate 
owners of Guildwood bungalows! The warmest, 
friendliest housing you’ll find. Made by CEDAR 
HOMES LTD., Artington, Guildford. 


Prrauer FLOOR SURFACERS (ST. MARY- 
LEBONE LTD.). Revitalise your floors or 
renew. Free estimates. STA. 
24, Dorset Road, N.15. 


PEN PROFIT. If you like writing send for 
“wWriter’s Guide’ (free). Thousands of 
words to interest beginner or experienced. 
Typewriter unnecessary under our system.— 
WRITER’S RING (C.L.), 5, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, 3. 


HILIP & BERNARD DOMBEY, who spe- 

cialise in the finest antique porcelain, wish 
to buy French furniture and works of art. 
They will offer high prices for figures, vases, 
Candelabra and services from the English and 
Continental factories at 

BOW, WORCESTER, DERBY, CHELSEA, 

ROCKINGHAM, MEISSEN, DRESDEN, 

SEVRES, CAPO-DI-MONTE, etc. 

Miniatures and enamels will also command 
high prices. Their qualified buyer will call 
by appointment and place his experience at your 
disposal.—Write or call: P. & B. DOMBEY, 
9, Shepherd Market, London, W.1. Telephone 
GROsvenor 3585. 


URE SILK PYJAMAS 85/-, post 1/6. Ladies’ 

and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, rose, green. Ladies 34-44 
bust, men 36-46.—Patt. from AUSTIN SMITH, 
36, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


UICK DISPOSAL necessary of wonderful 
quality Persian Lamb Coat, £75 as new.— 
Box 2691. 


3106 - 2380.— 


OUTH AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best. 13/6 a bottle. Ask your Wine Merchant. 


PECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and -knit- 

wear ‘since 1846, W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street, contains 
a wealth of shandloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland 
cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a measure of your affection 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill; your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue.—W. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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WILDSMITH 


& CO 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: 
WHITEHALL 
1623 


READY TO WEAR 
£9 AIT NG 


BROCHURE AND SELF- 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 


NU-WAY 
oil-firing 


-the heart of home comfort 
for Free colour brochure write: 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD 

(Box A865) 


DROITWICH 


Stained Glass 
Heraldic Panels 


Richly coloured Coats-of- 
Arms, Crests, Badges, 
Sporting Scenes for Stair- 
case and Lobby Windows 
Illustrated Leaflet and Artist's 
Sketch Designs on request 
Church Craft Studios 
G. MAILE & SON LTD. 
7a Bayham St. London, NW1 


PERSONAL—contd. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR IS NO PROBLEM. No 
more silent endurance, no more mental 
strain. This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Body Blemish can-be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatments and 
preparations for all skins and acnes. Free 
and personal consultation with MISS MARY 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone 
for appt., WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


URVEYS and designs for alterations and addi- 
tions preserving the character of the existing 
building. Property surveys and reports.—A. C. 
EAGLEN, A.I.Arb. Building Surveyor, 19,White- 
croft Way, Beckenham, Kent. Beckenham 4053. 
Sram in crystal clear water in your Gilliam 
built pool by installing the new Swim- 
master filter—GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool 
Specialists, Croydon, Surrey. 
HIS IS YOUR LIFE when you project your 
colour slides of your children with the Leitz 
Pradovit F with armchair control. £48/0/0.— 
WALLACE HEATON, LTD., The Camera People, 
127, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


ISITING LONDON or GOING ABROAD? 

Leave your car with us for garage and 
servicing. ONE MINUTE from West London 
Air Terminus.—GOLLY’S GARAGE, LTD., 
Earls Court Road, S.W.5. Tel. FRE. 6373. 


ATAPADS”’ keep pot plants moist, holi- 
days and always. Put one under each pot. 
5 for 10/-, 11 for 20/--—HARRODS, Hort. Dept. 
HERE THERE IS A WILL THERE IS A 
WAY OF HELPING FLORENCE NIGHT- 
INGALE HOSPITAL. After giving first con- 
sideration to the rightful claims of your family, 
please THEN give some thought to the needs of 
this voluntary Hospital when DISPOSING OF 
THE RESIDUE of your Estate. Please contact 
Appeal Secretary, 19, Lisson Grove, London, 
N.W.1. PADdington 6412. 
OULD EXCHANGE “New Yorker’’ for 
“Country Life’’ weekly.—FREEMAN, 41, 
Green Street, Sunbury. 
100 YEARS ago the idea of Red Cross 
was born. Please mark this centenary 
year by donations or legacy, Write for leaflet.— 
THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY, 14, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 
5 000 EDITORS ARE WAITING TO PAY 
YOU for short stories and articles. 
Why not earn yourself an extra income? Writing 
is satisfying.’ Let us show you how to make it 
pay. Guaranteed coaching offered by our special 
No Sales—No Fee plan. Send for free details and 
sample lesson.—THE PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, LTD. (Dept. 96), 53, Fleet 
Street London, E.C.4. 


VALUATIONS 


| eee WILLIAMS personally undertakes 
valuations of contents of houses and works 
of art for probate and insurance purposes. 
Experience of over 40 years at your service.— 
TEMPLE WILLIAMS LTD., Haunch of Venison 
Yard, Brook St., W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 1486). 


SHOE REPAIRS 


REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair to those 

fashion ‘shoes is obtainable at GALLOPS 
(Dept. C.), 20, Gloucester Road, S.W.7, (KNI. 
9769.) Specialists for Rayners, I. Miller, Bally, 
Ferragamo, Holmes Footwear. Est. 1906. 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 
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CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


PAT IAUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES, 
“Meubles Frangais,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 


A RalevEs AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
We have a large and varied stock. Open 
Saturdays and Sundays.—-THE OLD CLOCK 
HOUSE, Ascot, Berks. 905. 


iA NaIGUES. When in the Cotswolds visit The 
MANOR HOUSE, STANTON, near Broad- 
way, Worcs. Just off the Broadway-Cheltenham 
Road, 2} miles from Broadway. Tel Stanton 251. 


jE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 
of fine 18th-century and reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing. No 
catalogues.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
282, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
FUL. 1375. 


ABFE YOU SELLING: Antique Silver, Jewel- 
lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical 
Antiques—if so, consult SPINK & SON, LTD. 
(Est.1772), 5/7, King Street, St. James’s,S.W.1. 
Tel.: WHitehall 5275. 


(CVSS AND MEDALS bought and sold; highest 

prices paid, especially for collections and gold. 
Cat. of English Coins 9/3. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. 
SEABY, LTD., 65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 


(CM Bsn desires to purchase any Victorian 
oil paintings and any paintings on wood or 
copper plate.—Box 2684. 


PORE VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
decorative and collectable pieces of 19th- 
century English and Chinese furniture, bric-a- 
brac, coloured glass, needlework, lace wedding 
veils, etc. Also ornamental garden furniture.— 
QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, 
nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226, 
On Road B1063. Open on Sundays. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 

collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
Stone, and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron 
Gates, etc. No catalogues—T. CROWTHER 
& SON, LTD., 282, North End Road; Fulham, 
S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 


ENTLEMAN collector desires to purchase 
Victorian diamond or semi precious jewel- 
lery, Also antique silver.—Box 2685. 


IDHURST. KNOCKHUNDRED HOUSE. 

The best and largest selection of 17th and 
18th century furniture of good quality. Open 
weekdays. Tel. 133. 


ILVER TEA and Coffee Services. Trays, 

Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candle- 
sticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver and Antique Jewellery. GARRARD & CO. 
LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly inter- 
ested to purchase, and offer the best possible 
Prices. Send pieces to 112, Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or ring REGent 3021, and arrange 
for an experienced valuer to call. Personal visits 
welcomed to London showrooms. 


INTERIOR DECORATING _ 


'ORGE HOUSE, BROADWAY. The centre of 
first class interior decoration. The finest 
selection of English and Continental fabrics and 
carpets. Own workshops to carry out individual 
and personal schemes. Tel. Broadway 3171. 


ERIOD MANTELPIECES. For details of our 
Adam style reproduction at £25 write for 
Leaflet ‘‘G’’ illustrating many alternative com- 
binations of enrichment.—D. & P. WILSON, 
LTD., Foundry Lane, Lewes, Sx. Tel. Lewes 1852. 


UPERB BLEACHED OAK PANELLING for 

sale from Park Lane Mansion. Approx. 2,600 
sq. ft. 13ft. 9in. high. And easy to shorten. Also 
two really beautiful Italian Marble Fire Places. 
—Box No. 2676. 


RESTORATIONS 


WN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material. Also restorations 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 24, 
Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 


ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc.—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte St., 
London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


ALENTINE PIRIE repairs and _ restores 
Battersea Enamels, Silverware, etc.—1l44a, 
Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. KEN. 5828. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


BockEINDING. Rare and old books require 
specialised attention and rare care. St. 
Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, Hants, is able 
to undertake all kinds of renovation, rebinding, 
etc. Enquiries to the Bookbinding Dept. 


Books. Any book can be obtained trom us. 
New, scarce or out of print—_DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 


INE SELECTION of the RARE STAMPS 

of all countries sent on approval at 6d. 

in the 1/- discount from catalogue prices. 

Priced singly. Many old issues to quarter cat.— 

C. J. WAITT, The Outspan, Whitstable, Kent. 

ANTED Fox-Davies’ Armorial Families 
1929 Vol. 1 only.—Box 2701. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 
FOR SALE 


S= complete years, 1954/1958. What offers?— 
Box 2706. 
WANTED 


| DRS ae required. Country Life dated 
18th June, 1959. Kippax, ‘‘Hollins,’’ Burnley. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, | 
d that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 an t 0 
literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, 
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CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 


EDUCATIONAL 


FOR THE GOURMET 


YX ONICE FREE to parents seeking Boarding 
schools and good summer holiday acconmmo- 
dation for children.—Write stating district, fees 
age, date ofentry,etc., BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC 
BUREAU, 3, Imperial House, Cheltenham, Pub- 
lishersof ‘‘Schoolsof England,”’ etc., postfree12/-. 


IGLON COLLEGE, CHESIERES-VILLARS, 
SWITZERLAND. English school for Boys. 
Senior School 12-18, Juniors 8-12.—Particulars: 
ELSIE M. JACKSON, 110, Gloucester Place, 


London, W.1. WELbeck 1493. 
EARN HAIRDRESSING for successful 
career. Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 5, 


LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


ICHFIELD CATHEDRAL.—A Voice Trial will 
be held on March 1st for boys born after 
August 31st, 1950, to fill choir vacancies in 
September.—Write by February 20th to Head- 
master, S. Chad’s Cathedral School, Lichfield. 


ISS CATHARINE JUDSON’S SECRE- 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 21, Collingham Road, 
S.W.5. (FRObisher 2012). Complete secretarial 
training including foreign languages and 
foreign shorthand or journalism and book- 
keeping. Miss Kerr-Sander’s Appointments 
Department remains at this address. 
CHOOL FEES: Capitalised secure a sub- 
stantial profit. Incredible opportunity. 
Write STUDENT FUNDS, 2, Serjeant’s Inn, 
Temple, London, E.C.4. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice, Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 


TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 

10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.3. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 
Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 

Next courses for English and foreign students 
start April 26, 1960. 

Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9831. 


‘HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMES- 
TIC ECONOMY, LTD. Principal, Miss 
B. M. E. Visick (University of London Teacher’s 
Certificate in Domestic Subjects. Advanced 
Cookery Distinction, National Training College.) 
All subjects of DomeStic Economy taught 
Certificates granted. New students are accepted 
each term, daily or resident. Particulars from 
the Bursar. 


HE MIDDLESEX HIGHER SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE provides a first class complete 
secretarial training for girls of good general 
education. Subjects from which courses are 
arranged include Pitman’s Shorthand. Type- 
writing, Principle of Accounts and Secretarial 
practice. Entry after Easter, Midsummer and 
Christmas or by arrangement, Register of near- 
by living accommodation available-—C. J. 
HARRIS, Educational Director, 402/3, High 
Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Tel. Wembley 3525. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
59/62, South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfeir 


5306-8. Early application for vacancies is 
essential. 

SITUATIONS 
VACANT 


OTHER’S HELP/Children’s Conmpanion, 
21-25. Must be well-educated, of good 
appearance and manner and interested in child- 
ren. Boy, 8}, at prep. boarding school; girl, 93, 
at day-school locally. Capable of- organising 
picnics, swimming, outings, etc., during holi- 
days. Usual day off weekly and two weeks’ 
annual holiday in addition to spending holidays 
with family. Attractive bedroom with own TV. 
Please write in the first instance, ‘giving fullest 
information regarding age, background, etc., to 
MRS. P. J. KNIGHT, The White House, Sander- 
stead Village, Surrey. 
VER 40 FOR PREFERENCE. An interest- 
ing job in a London West End showroom 
for a saleswoman with furnishing and 
secretarial experience. Please give full 
‘details of past experience and salary required. 
—Box (WRS) 2675. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


JIN ESSE AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY 
SERVICE: ADVISORY OFFICERS. MILK 


OFFICERS. Pensionable posts for men or women | 


at least 203 (26 for some posts) on 1.4.60 for 
service in general agriculture, horticulture, 
livestock husbandry, farm machinery, milk, 
poultry, crop and grassland husbandry, or at 
experimental husbandry farms. Qualifications: 
degree, or National Diplonra (or equivalent) in 
agriculture, horticulture, dairying, or appropriate 
natural sciences, or engineering. Final year 
students may apply. Starting salary—national 
scales (men) Grade IV £615, Grade III £865, 
but in both grades may be higher. Maximum 
Grade III £1,365. Promotion Prospects, 
Write CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for 
application form quoting 297/60/15. Closing 
date 25th February, 1960. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linens, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


* crease. 


BANDON DULL MEALS. SPANISH ORANGE 

BLOSSOM HONEY. 100% pure and un- 
blended. 7 lb, drums with lids, 28/-, Post paid. 
—SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


*ok>— FINEST PURE KENYA COFFEE. 
2lbs., 16/2, 3lbs., 23/6. Airtight containers. 
HUTCHINSON’S COFFEE, 
Southwater, Horsham. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


NDY’S CANDYS—Old-fashioned sweetmeats 

when Grandmamma was a girl. Children 
love them—-Grown Ups too. 2 lb. Decorated 
Tins post paid 10/6.—ANDY’S CANDYS LIM- 
ITED, Stroud Green, London, N.4, 


EAUTIFUL CONVENT MADE LACE. Suit- 
able babywear, lingerie, handkerchiefs, 
edgings and insertions. From 3/-.—Box 2702. 


URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 

men and women. Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure. 25/- per yard, 56/58 in. wide, post 
free. Write for patterns —-DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


|] SEES OUTFITS. Day and . evening 
wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 


port department.—J, MORRISON, Dept. C.L., ~~ 


461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


RISH LINEN TABLECLOTHS (coloured 
border). Blue, green, gold, rose. 52in, by 
52in., 13/11. Post free—H. G. MURRAY, 


Dept. C/L, 45, Donegall Place, Belfast, 1, 


OEENEX TWEEDS, hand woven from pure 
wool, only 10/- per yard. Patterns 3d. 
stamp.—NORSAGA MILLS, Mill Street, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 


2 ARrERNS BY POST. A preview of Scot- 
land’s loveliest new range of Scottish 
Tweeds. Fashion favourites in charming colour 
tones and varying weight; state preferences. 
eevee to be returned.—FRAZERS TWEEDS, 
Perth. 


GAILCLOTE Clothing by ROCKALL, Iillus- 
trated brochure from BURNE’S SHOW- 
ROOM, Boshanr, Essex. 


HIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A, GARSTANG, 

LTD., 2, Corporation Street, Blackburn. 
SEOEISOCES (men’s). Thick handknit wool, 
3 prs. 26/6 (6 prs. 52/3). Shooting hose 23/6 
pr. Sturdiest pullovers 59/11 (large 63/11). Post 
1/6. Renowned values. — MUNRO-FRIEND 

(CL), 717, Clarkston Rd., Glasgow, S.4. 
ROUSERS, JODPHURS, BREECHES, 
Ladies’, Gent’s, Children’s made to measure 
from 39/11. Send now for Free Patterns. Cavalry 
Twill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, Corduroys, 
Whips, Tweeds, Measure Form and Style Book. 
All suits, Hacking Jackets, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—HEBDEN CORD CO., LTD. (Dept. 

C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 
WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMMEND 
US? 
Get to know our unique Suit Copying Service 
which now includes the New Wonder of Wool 
“SIRO-SET’”’ which gives trousers a durable 
crease. Attractive patterns in British wool 
tweeds and worsted suitings. 
Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 
Write for particulars. 


REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberland. 
‘ 


KNITWEAR 


OUNTRY SWEATERS. Fishermen’s Jerseys, 
Hand Knitted. Continental styles Eleanor 
Williams, 23, Oakwell Road, Norton-on-Tees. 


CORSETIERES 


HE FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 
with elegance (for every figure) are indi- 
vidually made-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) Also 


Swimsuits, both practical and chic. Brochure 
C.1 on request. 
FURS 
UCH SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing 


trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110. 


DRESSMAKING 


Ke & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
invite you to bring your materials. We know 
we are good—are not nradly expensive and won’t 
fuss if you are not easy to fit, Post orders wel- 
comed.—12, Lowndes St., S.W.1. SLOane 2015. 


TAILORING 


WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMMEND 
US? 
Get to know our unique Suit Copying Service 
which now includes the New Wonder of Wool 
“SIRO-SET’”’ which gives trousers a durable 
Attractive patterns in British wool 
tweeds and worsted suitings. 
Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 
Write for particulars. 

REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberland. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


18 it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME, 
The cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


PRINCESS L.W.B. Linrousine, finished in | 
Black and Metallic Grey. The actual’ | 
car exhibited at the Earls Court Motor 
Show, fitted many extras, including 
Automatic Transmission, Power-Steer- 
ing, etc, etc. Basic Price £2,783 

Plus P. Tax £1,160 

PRINCESS 7-seater Limousine finished in 
Black with Brown Hide Upholstery. To 
Standard Specification. 

Basic Price £2,165 
Plus P. Tax £903 


Also: 

1948 (Dec.) BENTLEY Mk. VI. Standard 
All-steel Saloon. Black with Brown 
Uphlostery, New Engine recently 
fitted. Immaculate. 

£850 

Grey 

Radio 

Chauffeur 


Price 
Saloon. 
Transmission. 

condition. 


1958 JAGUAR Mk. VIII. 
Automatic 
Immaculate 
maintained. 

Price £1,250 
For further details, please apply to: 

Mr. G. E. Dover, 

Sales Manager, 
BOSHIER of NORWICH LIMITED, 
Chapelfield Road Garages, Norwich. } 

Tel, No. 24184 (3 lines). | 


WV ANIED: Old car in good running ord 

For family of six. Fair price to fair off} 
any well known make. Country gentlenran nd 
have such a vehicle pining away in his garg 
for want of use. No dealers.—Tel, PARK 4/ 


(London). | 
1907 ROLLS-ROXCE car wanted. Al, 
condition.—Box 2707. y 

HY 

1958 MORRIS OXFORD Traveller’s CG) 
(All steel.) Green/Grey upholstel 

11,006 miles only. As new. £835. i 
JACK SMITH i 

23, Bruton Place, Berkeley:Square, — 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0661/2. 


, 


i 
PLANT AND MACHINERY | 


ULLDOZERS, EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Ro| 

Rollers, Tractors, etc., etc., for hire with) 
without driver, or for sale. We are also buyé 
of all types of machinery and Contractoj!’ 


plants.—A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY, LT 


Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. ~ 
26-3331 (5 lines). 
MISCELLANEOUS 


I 
PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pd) 
Pies famous for over 80  yearsi 

T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchi 

Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. iy 


ARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY cleaned | 
situ town or country. Estimates w: 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 3851 


REOSOTE, 40 gallons 90/- delivered (Hi ia 
Counties) in free drum. Refined Tar (nee 
heating), 93/4. Barn Tar (can be painted 
cold), 96/8.—COOPERS, Builders’ Merchan'| 
Ashford, Kent. ; 


N-TOUT-CAS. The leading makers 
Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Si) 
makers of ‘‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, aij 
makers of Swimming Pools. Booklet sent jj) 
application.—Head Office: Syston, Leicesti, 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor). A 


AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gi 

superbly made to a high standard | 
finish. A wide range of designs available | 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standal) 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weathe 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEARCE 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffo! 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 45 


INIATURES, exquisitely painted from ai) 
photographs 53 gns—VALERIE SERRE} 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 176%) 


CEE VIVAL AFTER DEATH. Are you interest} 
in survival ? Write or call, THE COLLEC)| 
OF PSYCHIC SCIENCE. LTD., 16, Queen] 
berry Place, S.W.7. (Tel. KENsington 3292/i| 
Lectures, Discussions, Demonstrations, Expe) 
nrents. Excellent lending and Reference Librat)) 
WATCH REPAIR DIFFICULTIES? __ | 

Postal service brings our watchmaking sk) 
to your door. Estimates free and container sej 
on request. || 

CAMERER CUSS & OO. Established 1788. | 
54/6, New Oxford Street, W.C.1. MUS. 2: 


-WANTED 


LD GUNS, Pistols, Armour, Claymo: 
Dirks, Cannon, ‘‘Colts,’’ and other U.j, 
Pistols wanted—rusty or not! Free valuatit 
JOHN KESTERTON, Townsend  Streé|| 
Cheltenham. Tel. 5882. H) 


ANTED FOR CASH! Old Picture Postearc| 
used or unused, 1/- per 100 plus postag 
Cash by return.—MASON-MURRAY, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. ! 


24-HOUR SKIRT SHORTENIN 


| DRS LADIES’, AND GE t 
TAILORING, alterations, repairs. 0 
mending. Shirt repairs. Fur remodels, repati) 
clean; re-line from 2 gns. Suede coats, handbai 
cleaned, re-lined; restored. Prompt expert 5€! 
vice all depts. Post/phone/call, PALACE SEI} 
VICES, 100, Old Brompton Road and 1) 
Cromwell Road, Kensington, S.W.1. FRE. 023) 


BEAUTY AND HAIRDRESSINC 


AIL INFECTION. Discoloured, infecte) 
destroyed nails and inflamed cuticles. 
HAND and NAIL INSTITUTE (Est. 26 years) 
specialists in effective personal or postal trea) 
ment, Send stamped addressed envelope, 
Old Bond Street. Tel. HYDe Park 7561. | 


ej, 
i) 


if 


TRAVEL 


70 ABROAD WITH GATEWAY HOLIDAYS, 
6, Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHItehall 1177. 

Diano Marino, Italy, 14 nights, £51/3/0. 
Fly B.E.A. or Air France. 
Two-Centre Holidays by Air: 
st week: Viareggia. 2nd week: Tossa de Mar. 
47 guineas. 

Apply for free illustrated book. 


21 days’ Cruise to GREECE 
by 20,000 tons m.s. ‘‘Oranje’’ of the 
NEDERLAND LINE 
ailing fronr Southampton on 7th August calling 
Japles, Piraeus (for Athens), Palma and 
fadeira. Minimum fares from Ist class £170, 
‘jourist £110, Also similar 16 days’ cruise (ex- 
luding Madeira) sailing 22nd July has limited 
ccommodation available. 
For further details apply to: 
D. H. DRAKEFORD, LTD., 
zeneral Passenger Agents for Gt. Britain and 
Ireland. 
0, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Tel.: WHI. 9631. 


TRAVEL AGENTS DIRECTORY 


INNER TRAVEL AGENCY, 15, High Street, 
_ Pinner 5774 for personal service. 


AJAINWRIGHT BROS. & CO., LTD. Estd. 

1889 offer you experience with up-to-date 
ervice for all your travel problems by Air, Sea 
nd Land. ALSO Cruises by Liners and Cargo 
fessels.— Apply 1/2, Rangoon Street, London, 
.C.3, or telephone ROYal 8051. 


LONDON HOTELS 


HOWARD HOTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 4400. 


_ 200 rooms, many with private bath. 
| Restaurant—cocktail bar—rooms for 
meetings and private functions. 


WINTER TERMS NOW IN OPERATION. 


THE CADOGAN HOTEL 
loane Street AND London, S.W.1, 
RESTAURANT 
Jegant in style and comfort, with 100 rooms, 
rivate bathrooms and Family Suites, the Hotel 
is conveniently situated in Knightsbridge. 
Renowned for good food and service. 


ACCOMMODATION 


ONDON, S.W.1. Bed and Breakfast 15/- per 

night, reduction period. H. & C., 3 minutes 
oach, rail and air terminals —-MRS. BOWER, 
3, Cambridge Street, S.W.1. TAT. 0928. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


{ARM HOLIDAYS—1960 Farm Holiday Guide 

covering Britain’s Best Farm and Country 
muest Houses, county by county; 1,200 reviews 
jith 250 pictures. Price 3/6, postage 7d.— 
‘ARM GUIDES, LTD., Dept. C.L., 18, High St., 
aisley. 


-INGLAND 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE for 

the elderly in beautiful south Shropshire. 
Yursing facilities available. Central heating. 
unny lounge. Extensive grounds.—OVERTON 
i+RANGE, Ludlow, Shropshire. 


FIRST CLASS country hotel, five minutes 

from BATH. Perfect for weekends, holi- 
ays or residence. Magnificently situated. 
juxurious comfort. Central heat—log fires. High 
uality cooking. Few rooms available with beau- 
ifully warmed bathrooms.—COMBE GROVE 
IOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB. Phone: Conrbe 
own 3341. 


(OE SO ee 
T THE LAMB HOTEL, Dulverton, centrally 
situated for Exmoor.. Fully licensed. Own 
tables. Garage. Free trout and salmon fishing. 
Yentral heating. English, French cooking. 18 
edroonts. Resident’s lounges, Brochure from 
esident owners. 


ORNWALL. Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
’” Every comfort. Golf course adjoining. 


ORNWALL, Dalswinton Country House 
“hotel, St, Mawgan, Newquay. Renowned 
eauty spot. Home produce. Personal super- 
ision. St. Mawgan 385. 


\ORNWALL. Three Tuns Hotel, St. Keverne. 
Village inn near coast. Accom., breakfast, 
inner, 74 to 9 gns. Fully licensed. 


OTSWOLDS, No tour complete without a 
“ visit to these traditional English Inns. 
[HE HIGHWAYMAN, nr, Cirencester. Tel. 
fiserdon 221. THE SUFFOLK ARMS, Malmes- 
jury. Tel. Malmesbury 2271. Proprietor 
.ESLIE F, NORRIS, Member of the Aberdeen- 
Ingus Cattle Society. These famous Inns 
erve the finest steaks in the world, in the 
Taditional English style, together with all 
ther Grills and a full a la carte menu. And 
omplementary to this nrost excellent food, 
he celebrated cellars hold fine wines, mature 
pirits and honest ale to delight the most dis- 
erning and delicate of palates, Restaurant 
icence until 11 p.nr. Phone your table reserva- 
ions ahead if you can, but remember you will 
ilways be welcome whenever you call at The 
dighwayman or The Suffolk Arms. 


FYORSET. South Holme, Bridport. Tel. 3317. 
charming old World residence close to sea 
country. Own trout fishing and car park. 
al for restful holidays. Country fare. Per- 
nal attention.—Brochure. 
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HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


AMILIES FROM OVERSEAS on leave in 

England, especially welcomed in beautiful 
Elizabethan country house—see advt, ‘‘Studley 
Priory,’’ below. 


STUDLEY PRIORY Country House Hotel, 
Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. A tranquil 
Elizabethan house of great character, large 


grounds, no “‘hotel atmosphere,’’ seven miles 
N.E. of Oxford. Centrally heated, log fires, 
superbly cooked food, good wines, delightful 
oak-panelled bar, games, club licence, Children 
—even good dogs—welcomed. Long or short 
visits. Tel. Stanton St. John 203. Brochure. 


Leelee Guide to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track; 5/- post free.— 
Victor Hilton (C.L.), Sundial House, Torquay. 


OPES ARMS HOTEL, 14th Century, West- 

bury, Wilts. A.A., R.A.C. Good Food 
Guide. Ashley Courtenay recommended. Quiet 
bedrooms off main road, Ideal base for Bath, 
Stonehenge, Wells, Salisbury, Cheddar, Long- 
leat and West Country. Brochure. Tel, 33. 


EW FOREST. BRAMBLE HILL HOTEL, 
Bramshaw, near Lyndhurst—this lovely 
hotel situated in beautiful surroundings invites 
you to book your holiday accommodation now, 
A few vacancies en pension ternrs 5} guineas 
available until Easter. Brochure on request. 


SCOTLAND 


RODICK, ISLE OF ARRAN. Kilmichael 
Hotel, situated one mile from _ village, 
beach, etc. H. & C. all bedrooms. Catering and 
Service excellent, Parking Space—Phone 19. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL 
OBAN-ARGYLL 
Situated in its own grounds overlooking Oban 
Bay. Spacious lounges, and sun lounge, private 
bathrooms, elevator, cocktail bar, fishing, boat- 
ing, golf, tennis, MacBrayne’s sailing to Iona, 
Mull and Staffa commences May 9th. 
Illustrated Bochure available on request. 
Manageress, Miss C. J. Smith 
Telephone Oban 2381 


A.A. R.A.C, R.S.A.C, 


GAIRLOCH HOTEL 
GAIRLOCH, ROSS-SHIRE 
Occupying an unrivalled position overlooking 
the sea. Sandy beaches for safe bathing and 
boating. Sea fishing. Fishing on Loch Maree 
and five other lochs. Elevator now installed. 
Cocktail bar. Private tennis court. Golf. 
Illustrated Brochure on request. 
Manager: A. M. Hodd. 
Telephone: Gairloch 2. 


A.A, R.A.C. R.S.A.C. 


ASSFORD HOUSE HOTELandRidingStables. 
Lymington (new Forest), for a real rest with 
everyconmrfort, A.A. andR.A.C. Licensed; constant 
hot water; central heating. Golf. Tel. Sway 393. 


UEEN ELIZABETH DIDN’T SLEEP HERE! 

But YOU can, and in a four-poster bed too. 
Food, wine and service remind you of a pre- 
war private house. Where? SMUGGLER’S 
HOUSE, Gorran Haven, Cornwall. Mevagissey 
3228. See ‘‘Country Life,’’ February 18. 


OSELAND, CORNWALL. Small, comfortable 

Guest House on sea edge. Quiet, safe bath- 
ing. Lovely sands and scenery.—MRS. JOB, 
“Tirva,’’ Veryan. Tel.: Veryan 350. 


Sane wice 2311. HAVEN HOTEL offers old 
world charm/modern comforts, Ideal family. 
Golfing. Wonderful sands. Rec, food. 


EA AND COUNTRY. MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore, Titchfield 2336. Own 
grounds, 14 acres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 
face sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. Heating. H. 
and C. Complete suite. Dogs’ Paddock. Brochure. 


OUTHWOLD, For a short rest or a longer 

visit away from household worries stay at 
the CROWN HOTEL. Warmth, comfort, good 
food and pleasant surroundings—special winter 
terms. Telephone: Southwold 2275. 


HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 

beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantage of a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. Telephone 3253. 


‘HE HYDRO HOTEL, EASTBOURNE, stands 

in spacious grounds overlooking the sea and 
occupies the finest position in Eastbourne. 
Licensed. A.A., R.A.C., ****, Centrally heated 
throughout. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
room and toilet. Tennis; ballroom; billiards; 
orchestra and television, Two electric lifts. Gas 
and electric fires. Garage. A really comfortable 
hotel at moderate terms.—Please apply for 
brochure C to Manageress. Tel, Eastbourne 643. 


O LET you know that THE COTTAGE IN 

THE WOOD HOTEL, Malvern, is ready to 
offer you a holiday away from the crowded 
beaches and noisy towns. 9 miles of glorious 
hills and unlimited beautiful countryside to 
explore. Tel.: Malvern 1460 . 


WEATHER FORECAST 


Snow on the Grampians, smog in industrial 
areas, Sunshine in Torquay. Only a prediction 
for February and March but how true to type. 
For recuperation, as a safeguard against 
winter’s ills or in considering your honeymoon 
or Spring holiday, plan to visit 


THE GRAND HOTEL, 
TORQUAY. 


Always a good address whatever the weather. 


Write to the General Manager. Tel.: 25234. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


RELAX AT FARRINGFORD 
Now is the tinre to take a real rest away from 
household chores, with everything for your 
comfort and well-being. This lovely one-time 
home of Tennyson is situated in a wooded estate 
beneath the downs at Freshwater and has every 
modern comfort,’ Fully licensed, superb cuisine, 
A.A., R.A.C. Facilities for golf, tennis, riding, 
etc.—Apply the Manager, FARRINGFORD 

HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Tel. 312. 


IRELAND 


RAGMOHER, COROFIN, Co. CLARE. Free 
Fishing. River Fergus and many lakes; 
boats free, abundant trout, some salmon, good 
pike fishing. Free shooting, hunting, hacking. 
Golf, Lahinch and Ennis. Good food, good 
beds. Courteous service—AUDREY DOUGLAS. 


folk, Nynehead Court, Wellington, Sonrerset. 
ry home comfort in lovely country house. 
al surroundings, excellent cuisine, warmth 
Sured. Special consideration for infirm. Own 
miture if desired. Terms from 9 gns. 


Published every Thursday for the Proprietors, 
peitered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper and 


roth Nonene opportunityfor elderly gentle- 


ordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa and Rhodesia, Central News Agency, 


ISHING AND SHOOTING LODGE on beauti- 

ful southern bay. Fishing, shooting, bathing, 
sailing. Professional men and families. Artists. 
Naturalists, private guests, lovely home. Now 
booking 1960.—STAFFORD O'BRIEN, Sea 
House, Kilbrittain, Co. Cork. 


CountRY LIFE, LTD., by GEORGH NEWNES, LTD., Tower Ho 
Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. 
eae s Limited, Annual subscription rates including postage: Inland, 150s.; Abroad, 157s. 6d.; Canada, 137s. 6d. 


GRANT ARMS HOTEL 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY, MORAYSHIRE 
Delightfully situated amidst glorious Highland 
scenery, this superb hotel offers first-class 
comfort, cuisine and service. Elevator now in- 
stalled. Central heating in public rooms and 
corridors. Electric fires in bedrooms. Cocktail 

bar. Television. 

Illustrated Brochure on _ request. 
Manageress Mrs. I. M. Hutton. 
Telephone: Grantown-on-Spey 26. 

A.A, R.A.C, R.S.A.C. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THIS MEANS YOU 


You should seriously consider breeding Silver 
Cloud Chinchillas—the most expensive fur in 
the world. 


For a few hundred pounds spent now on 
quality breeding stock, you can in under three 
years have a really valuable herd to bring in 
@ substantial regular income from the pelts, 


Chinchillas are clean, harmless and abso- 
lutely odourless, and quite a large number can 
well be accommodated in a spare room or 
outhouse. 


They require very little attention and wives 
of busy professional mren often find that look- 
ing after a herd of these most fascinating and 
valuable ttle animals can prove an interesting 
and profitable hobby. 


Write for details, and address of nearest 
Agent, to: 

SILVER CLOUD CHINCHILLAS, LTD., 

30, Lowther Street, Kendal, Westmorland 


or Phone Kendal 870. 


LIVESTOCK 
BIRDS 


GUNESE GEESE. Superior American Utility 
strain will convert grass into meat and 
eggs. Having specialised for over 20 years I 
offer the best stock obtainable. Booklet illus- 
trated in colour 2/-.—C. F. PERRY, Orchard 
House, North Perrot, Crewkerne, Somerset, 


MARINE HOTEL 
TROON, AYRSHIRE 
Overlooking two golf courses and facing the sea. 
Luxurious lounges, private suites, private bath- 


rooms, Central heating.’ Cocktail bar. Tele- 
vision. Private tennis courts. Near Prestwick 
Airport. Dinner dance every Saturday. 


Illustrated Brochure on request. 
Manager K, Vilvandre. 
Telephone: Troon 980. 


A.A, R.A.C, R.S.A.C. 


WALES 


NOWDONIA NATIONAL PARK, “Happiness 
Unlimited’’—furnished accommodation near 
river, lakes, hills and beaches of Wales. — 
WILLIAMS, Anwylfa, Waenfawr, Caernarvon. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


LDERNEY, C.I. Dolphin House welcomes 
guests, Opening end March. Please write 
MISS Z. SELLS. 


UNNY JERSEY. Holidays near home with 
Continental atmosphere and best yearly 
sunshine record for the British Isles. HOTEL 
AMBASSADEUR, one mrile St. Helier, situated 
seafront and own entrance to sandy beach; 


private bathrooms, dancing licensed. 
A.A, ****, Ist Register, Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 13-19 gns. Enquiries welcomed, 


brochure C on request,—Central 24455. 


FRANCE 


ENTON, Hotel de Venise. Central, select. 
Beautiful garden, Menton’s best appointed 
Hotel, 170 rooms, 110 bathrooms.—A. SOMAZZI. 


SAVOY HOTEL, CANNES 
lst Class Hotel. 
Manager L, Wanlin. 
Bar—Private Gardens. 
50 Baths or Showers. 


Near Sea. 60 rooms 


THE PLACE WHERE YOU JUST FEEL 
HOMELIKE. 


CABIN CRUISERS 


FOR HIRE 


OLIDAYS AFLOAT, River Medway, in de- 

lightful surroundings. Two- or six-berth 
Luxury Cruisers for weekly hire, several new 
cruisers, Free fuel for diesel motors. 4d. stamp 
for brochure.—Hire Cruisers (Maidstone), Ltd., 
Tovil Bridge Boatyard, Maidstone. 


CARAVANS 


FOR SALE 


Geese CARAVAN for sale, Beautifully fitted 
bunks etc. and painted in true Romany 
style. Excellent condition and first-class order. 
Seen Saffron Walden, £325.—Box 2710, 


TO LET 


G@onNWwan: 4-berth Penrberton 21ft. to let 
from Easter to October. Private site. One 
only. Select.—RUNDLE, Polcreek Farm, Carne, 
Veryan, Truro. Tel.: Veryan 272. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES 


APER CLEANING AND P.V.C. TROUGH 
CONVERSIONS! Convert your old cages 
to Paper Cleaning. Once per week cleaning as- 
sures clean fresh start, saves time and labour. 
P.V.C. PLASTIC TROUGH! 
Keeps water sweet, easy to clean and will not 
rust 
Please send details of your exact requirements 
to JOHN SHEPHERD & SONS, LTD., Marton, 
Blackpool. Tel. 61212. 


OLOURED PEACOCK. Splendid specimen 

and three of his 1959 chicks just getting 
their plumage. Very tame, feed from hand. 
—Box 2700. 


CHINCHILLAS 


HINCHILLA from the top breeder of the 
world. Free booklet. — HOLDING, 120, 
Hollins Lane, Accrington. 


HINCHILLA—The Royal Fur, Pedigree stock. 

Cage and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Aimes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex, Tel.: Nazeing 2282. 


NTIRE HERD Chinchilla for sale, 24 
animals, pairs and polygamous units, Excel- 
lent grade, all equipnrent. Reasonbale price to 


dissolve partnership. Seen South Wales— 
Details Box 2698. 
DOGS 


GE 10 WEEKS. Pedigree Sussex Spaniel 

Bitches, epivaxed, Father champ; mother 
sister of champ and splendid worker. 13 gns. 
Very rare.—Box 2699. 


LSATIAN Pedigree pups. Black/gold.— 
DARE, Leigh Farm, Chard, Som. 


LSATIAN Puppies, ‘‘Noblehurst.”’ Ready 
now. Excellent temperaments. For Show, 
Training, Guard, Pet.—Hindhead 669. 


ACHSHUND PUPPIES MIN. Wire or smooth. 

For sale or at stud. Also Doberman Pinchers. 
—PENNEY, 2, Chatsworth Avenue, Cosham, 
Portsmouth. Tel.: Cosham 177749. 


ASTIFF Fawn Dog Puppy for sale. Born 
13th November, 45 gns.—MATHERS, 
Milford House, South Milford, Yorkshire. 


UTSTANDING Bullmastiff pups. Champion 
strain. Fawns, red.—Truelove, Thatched 
Cottage, Nursery Rd., Loughton, Essex. Tel. 6508. 


FISH 


ROUT for stocking lakes and rivers. List 
from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 


MINK 


INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 

tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided.—Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


PIGS 


BIG INCOMES FROM PIGS 


Did you know that: 

1. You can now own Breeding Sows? 

2. Your sows will be looked after for you? 

3. Approximately every six months you will 
receive a substantial cheque for the sale of 
your piglets? 


Fill in the coupon below for details of how you 
can participate in this high yielding and 
interesting investment to 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS LTD., 
(Dept W.4.) 
18, Howick Place, London, S.W.1. 


Name 
(Block letters) 


Address 


SEE ALSO INSIDE FRONT COVER 
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Sole Agents: Australia and New Zealand. 
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sylfes simple pleasures | 


Outside, the garden lies forlorn in the drizzle and fading light. Only the stubby spears of 
the daffodils show promise of better things to come. But do you care? You do not. 4 
You’re way ahead of the calendar, in a golden world of colour, lost in a siren sea of i ‘i 
seedsmen’s catalogues. We never knew a gardener yet (ourselves not excepted) who \ 
did not find these admirable publications seductive to a degree . . . We must have those, 
of course. And those, And those.-And let’s try these. And here’s that lovely thing we saw 
last summer in Dorset... Steadily your list grows longer. To your inward eye, beds and 
borders are already ablaze: It may not come off, of course, gardening being what it is. 
But nobody can say it was because you didn’t plan ahead. That is always good practice — 
and one which features largely in our own methods. It was with an eye to the future that | 
we installed our first book-keeping machine. Branch by branch the mechanisation (088) 
programme has proceeded, and now book-keeping is fully mechanised throughout the 

entire Midland Bank organization. Ledger-posting machines, adding machines, note- 

counting machines, photographic recording—we have brought them all into the Bank. And 

the object of all this planning is simple: to lighten our labours, so that we can have more 

time to increase and extend the service which we can give to you who are our customers. 


x 
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